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PEEFACE. 


T^ Y thi* present volnrne the Collection of Papers is brought down to 
the end of 1901. The diversity of subjects — many of them, it is to 
be feared, treated in a rather fragmentary manner — is as apparent as ever, 
and is perhaps intensified by the occurrence of papers recording experi- 
mental work on gases. The memoir on Argon (Art. 214) by Sir W. Ramsay 
and myself is included by special permission of my colleag\ie. 

A Classified Table of Contents and an Index of Names are appended. 
The large number of references to the works of Sir George Stokes, 
Lord Kelvin and Maxwell, a.s well as of Helmholtz and some other 
investigatoi's abroad, will shew to whom I have been most indebted for 
inspiration. 

I desire also to record my obligations to the Syndics and Staff of the 
University Press for the efficient and ever courteous manner in which they 
have earned out my wishes in the repiiblication of this long series of 
memoirs. 


Tkrling Place, Witham, 
December 1902 . 



The works of the Lord are great^ 

Sought out of all them that have pleasure thereiiu 
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DENSITY OF NITROGEN. 

\_Noaur 0 , XLVi. pp. 512, 613, 1892.] 

I AM much puzzled by some recent results as to the density of nitrogen, 
and shall be obliged if any of your chemical readers can offer suggestions as 
to the cause. According to two methods of preparation I obtain quite distinct 
values. The relative difference, amounting to about 1 /lOOO part, is small in 
itself ; but it lies entirely outside the errors of experiment, and can only be 
attributed to a variation in the character of the gas. 

In the first method the oxygen of atmospheric air is removed in the 
ordinary way by metallic copper, itself reduced by hydrogen from the oxide. 
The air, freed from COa by potash, gives up its oxygen to copper heated in 
hard glass over a large Bunsen, and then passes over about a foot of red-hot 
copper in a furnace. This tube was used merely as an indicator, and the 
copper in it remained bright throughout. The gas then passed through a 
wash-bottle containing sulphuric acid, thence again through the furnace 
over copper oande, and finally over sulphuric acid, potash and phosphoric 
anhydride. 

In the second method of preparation, suggested to me by Prof. Ramsay, 
eveiything remained unchanged, except that the first tube of hot copper was 
replaced by a wash-bottle containing liquid ammonieb, through which air was 
allowed to bubble. The ammonia method is very convenient, but the nitrogen 
obtained by means of it was 1/1000 part lighter than the nitrogen of the first 
method. The question is, to what is the discrepancy due ? 

The first nitrogen would be too heavy, if it contained residual oxygen. 
But on t^is hypothesis, something like 1 per cent, would be requir^. 1 
could detect none whatever by means of alkaline pyrogallate. It may be 
retnaiked that the density of the nitrogen agrees closely with that recently 
obtaiiied by Leduc using the same method of preparatioiu 

% iv, 1 
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On the other hand, o«a the aounonia-made nitrogen be too light from the 
presence of ituparity ? Hiere are not many gases lighter than nitrogen, and 
the absence of hydrogen, ammonia, and water seems to be fully secured. On 
the whole it seemed the more probable supposition that the impurity was 
hydrogen, which in this degree of dilution escaped the action of the copper 
oxide. But a special experiment seems to exclude this explanation. 

Into nitrogen prepared by the first method, but before its passage into 
the furnace tubes, one or two thousandths by volumes of hydrogen were 
introduced. To effect this in a uniform manner the gas was made to bubble 
through a small hydrogen generator, which would be set in action under its 
own electro-motive force by closing an external contact. The rate of hydrogen 
production was determined by a suitable galvanometer enclosed in the 
circuit. But the introduction of hydrogen had not the smallest effect upon 
the density, showing that the copper oxide was capable of performing the 
part desired of it. 

Is it possible that the difference is independent of impurity, the nitrogen 
itself being to some extent in a different (dissociated) state ? 

I ought to have mentioned that during the fillings of the globe, the rate 
of passage of gas was very uniform, and about 2/3 litre per hour. 
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ON THE INTENSITY OF LIGHT REFLECTED FROM WATER 
AND MERCURY AT NEARLY PERPENDICULAR INCIDENCE. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxxiv. pp. 309 — 320, 1892.] 

In a former paper* I gave an account of some experiments upon the 
reflexion from glass surfaces tending to show that “recently polish^ glass 
surfaces have a reflecting-power differing not more than 1 or 2 per cent, from 
that given by FresneFs formula; but that after some months or years the 
reflexion may fall off from 10 to 30 per cent., and that without any apparent 
tarnish.” Results in the main confinnatoiy have been published by Sir John 
Conroyt* 

The accurate comparison of FresneFs formula with observation is a matter 
of great interest from the point of view of optical theory, but it seems scarcely 
possible to advance the matter much further in the case of solids. Apart 
from contamination with foreign bodies of a greasy nature, and disintegration 
under atmospheric influences, we can never be sure that the results are 
unaffected by the polishing-powder which it is necessary to employ. For 
these reasons I have long thought it desirable to institute experiments 
with liquids, of which the surfaces are easily renewed ; and the more since 
I succeeded in proving that (in the case of water at any rate) the deviation 
from FresneFs formula found by Jamin in the neighbourhood of the polarizing 
an^e is due to greasy contamination. The veiy close verification of the 
theoretical formula in this critical case seemed to render its applicability to 
perpendicular incidence in a high degree probable. I was thus induced to 
attack the somewhat troublesome problem of designing a photometric method 
capable of dealing with the reflexion from a horizontal surface. The details 
of the apparatus and of the measures will be given presently; but in the 
meantime it may be well to consider rather closely what is to be expected 
upon the supposition that FremieFs formulsB are really applicable. FresneFs 
formulas are spoken of, because although at strictly perpendicular inmdence 
we should have to do only with Young’s expression (/a — 1)^ in 

* jhw, i^. 8oe. November, 1SS0» [VoL n. p. 5S2.] 
t PM. 1689 a, p. ^ 

1^2 '■ 
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{osctice we are forced to work at finite angles of incidence. It is thus 
imjxfftant to- examine the march of Fresnel’s expressions, when the angle of 
incidence (0) is small. 


Writing 

where 
we find 


sin (d — 0i) tan (0 — $i) 

sin $i) ’ ** tan (0 + 0i) ’ 

sin^t^sin 0l(i, 





( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


Thus 8^ and T* differ from the value appropriate to ^ 0 in opposite 

directions and by quantities of the order But on addition we get 


s- + T. - 2 (^J)‘ |l - ^.(1 - V + ^•)} (3) 


differing from the value appropriate to ^ = 0 by a quantity of the fourth order 
only in 0, When therefore the circumstances are such that it is unnecessary 
to distinguish the two polarized components, the intensity of reflexion at 
small incidences is in a high degree independent of the precise angle. If is 


nearly equal to unity, we have 

= 2 {! + <>*} (4) 

amply. Again, if 

S'+r- 24 jl+j^«‘} .(8) 


A few calculations fhim the original expressions will servo to indicate the 
field of these approximations. 

S‘-lxl-0467. r«-lx’9541, 

iS[* + r» = 2x^x 10004. 

IVmn (5) we get ae the last fiustor 1*00050. 

/i-i, d- 20 *, 0 j- 14 “ 51 '* 8 . 

1*2021, 2’*»^x*8168, 

1*0090. 

(8) iMt fiMstw 
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Again, 

^- 30 °, 

£f* = i X 1-6189, ^ ^ 

-S» + y‘ = 2x^x 1-0527. 
According to (5) the last factor is here 1-0405. 

Pig. 1. 



It appears that in the case of water the aggregate reflexion scarcely 
begins to vary sensibly fiom its value for 0 = 0 until 0 = 20“, a property of 
some impoilanoe for our present purpose, as it absolves us from the necessity 
of striving after very small angles of incidence. 

I will now describe the actual arrangement adopted for the experi- 
ments. I%e source of lig^t at A (Fig. 1) is a small incandescent lamp, the 
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current through which ie controlled with the aid of a galvanometer. It is 
so mounted that its equatorial plane coincides with the (vertical) plane of 
the diagram. Underneath, upon the floor, is placed the liquid (B) whose 
reflecting power is to be examined. At C, just under the roof, the direct 
ray AG and the reflected ray BG are turned into the same horizontal 
direction by two mirrors silvered in front and meeting one another at G 
under a small angle. The eye situated opposite to the edge G and looking 
into the double mirror thus sees the direct and reflected images superposed, 
so far as the different apparent magnitudes allow. I) represents a diaphragm 
and JS a photographic portrait-lens of about 3 inches aperture which forms 
an image of A and A' on or near the plane F. At F is placed a screen 
perforated with a hole sufiiciently large to make sure of including all the 
rays from A, A' which pass D. To determine this point an eye-piece is 
focused upon F, so that the images of A, A' are seen nearly in focus. Some 
margin is necessary because the images of A, A' cannot (both) be accurately 
in focus at F. 

These adjustments being made, an eye placed behind F and focused 
upon G sees the upper mirror illuminated by the direct light (from A), and 
the lower illuminated by the reflected light (from A'). And if the aperture 
at F is less than that of the pupil of the eye, the apparent brightnesses 
of the two parts of the field are in the same i)roportion as would be the 
illuminations on a diffusing screen at G due to the two sources. The 
advantage of the present arrangement, as compared for example with the 
double-shadow method, lies in the immense saving of light. In the case 
of water there is a groat disproportion (of about 50 to 1) in the illuminations 
as seen from F. In order to reduce the direct light to at least approximate 
equality with the reflected, Talbot's device* of a revolving disk was employed. 
This is shown in section at /, and in plan at The angular opening may be 
chosen so as to allow for the loss in reflexion, and for the further disadvantage 
under which the reflected light acts in respect of distance. The disk finally 
employed was of zinc, stiffened with wood, and covered on both faces with 
black velvet. 

It was at first proposed to work as above described by eye estimations ; 
but the necessity for a ready adjustment capable of introducing small relative 
changes of brightness leads to further complications. Moreover, the large 
disk which it is advisable to use for the sake of accurate measurement of the 
angular opening, cannot well be rotated at the necessary speed of 20 or 25 
revolutions per second. For this reason, and also for the sake of obtaining 
a record capable of being examined at leisure, it was decided to work by 
photography. This involves no change of principle. The photogm|^c 
plate £t simply takes the place of the retina of the eye. But now the 


^ Mil. YcS. tr. p. sa7 (iSSS). 
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integration of the effect over a somewhat prolonged exposure (of several 
minutes) dispenses with the necessity for a rapid rotation of the Talbot disk^ 
and allows us to obtain at will a fine adjustment by screening one or the 
other light from the plate for a measured interval of time. In practice the 
direct light was thus partially cut off, a mechanically held screen being 
advanced a little above the plane of the revolving disk. The reader will not 
fail to observe that the incomplete coincidence of the times of exposure has 
the disadvantage of rendering the calculation dependent upon the assumption 
that the light is uniform over the duration of an experiment. Error that 
might otherwise enter is, however, in great degree obviated by the precaution 
of choosing the middle of the total period of exposure as the time for 
screening. 

The above is a sufficient explanation of the general scheme, but there 
are many points of importance still to be described. With respect to the 
souice of light, it was at first supposed that even if the radiation upwards 
and downwards could not be assumed to be equal, at any rate a reversal by 
rotation of the lamp through 180® in the plane of the diagram would suffice 
to eliminate error. On examination, however, it appeared that owing to 
veins in the glass bulb the radiation in various directions was very irregular, 
so much so that it was feared that mere reversal might prove an insufficient 
precaution. The difficulty thus arising was met by covering the bulb, or at 
least an equatorial belt of sufficient width, with thin tissue-paper, by which 
anything like sudden variations of radiation with direction would be prevented, 
and by causing the lamp to revolve slowly about its axis during the whole 
time of exposure. The diameter of the bulb was about 1^ inch, and the 
illuminating-power rather less than that of one candle. 

Another point of great importance is to secure that the light regularly 
reflected from the upper surface of the liquid, which we wish to measure, 
shall be free from admixture. It must be remembered that by far the greater 
part of the light incident upon the liquid penetrates into the interior, and 
must be annulled or at any rate diverted into a harmless direction. To this 
end it is necessary that the liquid be free from turbidity and that proper 
provision be made for the disposal of the light after its passage. It is not 
sufficient merely to blacken the bottom of the dish in which the water is 
contained. But the desired object is attained by the insertion into the water 
of a piece of opaque glass, held at such a slight inclination to the horizon 
that the light from the lamp regularly reflected at its upper surface is thrown 
to one side. As additional precautions the disk and its mountings were 
blackened, as were also the walls and ceiling of the room in which the 
experiments were made. 

The surface of water must be large enough to avoid curvature due to 
Ctq^iUarity. Shortly before an experiment it is cleansed with the aid of 
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a hoop of thin sheet-brass about 2 inches wide. The hoop is deposited upon 
the water so doubled up that it includes but an insensible area, and is then 
^ opened out into a circle. In this way not only is the greasy film usually 
present upon the surface greatly attenuated, but also dust is swept away. 
The avoidance of dust, especially of a fibrous character, is important. Other- 
wise the resulting deformation of the surface causes the field of the reflected 
light to become patchy and irregular. 

We come now to the silvered glass reflectors, which are assumed to reflect 
the direct and reflected lights equally well. It seems safe to suppose that no 
appreciable error can enter depending upon the slightly differing angles at 
which the reflexion takes place in the two cases. But the mirrors are liable 
to tarnish, and, indeed, in the earlier experiments soon showed signs of being 
affected. The influence of this tarnish would be much greater in photographs 
done upon ordinary plates, sensitive principally to blue light, than in the 
estimation of the eye ; and it was thought desirable to eliminate once for all 
any question of the effect of differential tarnishing by interchanging the 
mirrors in the middle of each exposure. For this purpose a somewhat 
elaborate mounting had to be contrived. It was executed by Mr Gordon 
and answered its purpose extremely well. 

The mirrors are carried by a brass tube B (Fig. 2), which revolves in an 

Fig. 2. 



external tube AA rigidly attached to the stand of the apparatus, A lateral 
Atim (?, some inches in length, projects firom B, and near its extremity bears 
against one or other of two screw-stops D. The lower end of "B carries 
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perpendicular to itself a brass plate EE (Fig, 3). The mirrors 00 are of 
plate-glass and are fixed by cement to two brass plates FF. The latter 


Fig. 8. 
JR 



E 


plates are attached by friction only to EE, being on the one hand pushed 
away by adjusting-screws HH, and on the other held up by four steel 
springs I, The edges of the reflecting surfaces meet accurately in a line 
passing through the axis of rotation, and the stops D are so adjusted that 
the transition from the one bearing to the other corresponds to a rotation 
through precisely 180®, so that on reversal the common edge of the reflectors" 
recovers its position. The two mirrors were originally silvered in one piece, 
and the common edge corresponds to the division made by a diamond-cut at 
the back. These arrangements were so successful that in spite of the reversal 
between the two parts of the exposure the division-line appears sharp in the 
photographs and exhibits no appearance of duplicity. 

When not in use the reflecting-surfaces are protected by a sort of cap of 
tin-plate, which fits loosely over them. The improvement thus obtained was 
veiy remarkable, the mirrors not suffering so much in a month as they 
formerly did in a day before the protection was provided. 

The following are the measures of distances required for the calculation. 

From the division-line G to the axis of rotation of the lamp A (Fig. 1), 

AG = 82*21 inches ; 
ilJB* 11*28, BC- 93*16, 

BO that 

4-5(7 -104*43. 

The factor expressing the ratio of the squares of the distances is thus 
1*6137. 

The angle of incidence is best obtained from a measurement of the 
horizontal distance between C and A. This proved to be 11 J inches; so 
that 

sin ^ - 'll, and ^ = 64”. 

This apples to all the experiments referred to in the present paper. 
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The estimation of the angular opening in the disk used for the water 
experiments depended upon measurements of corresponding chord and 
diameter. The choixi, measured by means of the screw of a travelling- 
microscope, was '7574 inch. The radius, expressed in terms of the same 
unit, was found to be 7*79. Hence, if a be the angular opening, 

2 sm ia = , 

or ia = 2M7'=167'. 

The ratio in which the direct light is reduced is thus 

167 _ 167 

180 X 60 "i 0800 

It will now be necessary to give some details with respect to the actual 
matches as determined photographically. At first the intention was to 
employ ordinary plates (Ilford), which worked very satisfactorily. But when 
the attempt was made to com|>are the result with theory, the comparison 
was found to be embarrassed by uncertainty as to the effective wave-length 
of the light in operation. Moreover, as these plates are scarcely sensitive 
to yellow and green light, the effective wave-length is liable to considerable 
variation with the current used to ignite the lamp. Photographs were in- 
deed taken of the spectrum of the lamp as actually employed, but the 
uiisymmetrical character of the falling off* at the two ends made it difficult 
to fix upon the centre of lu^tivity. Recourse was then had to Edwards’ 
“ isochromatic ” plates. The spectrum of the lamp, as photographed upon 
these plates after passing through a pale yellow glass, was veiy well defined, 
lying with almost perfect symmetry between the sodium and the thallium 
lines. It was, therefore, determined to use these plates and the same yellow 
glass in the actual experiments, so that 

\ = I (5892 -h 5349) = 5620 
could be taken as the representative wave-length. 

The only disadvantage arising fix)m this change was in the necessary 
prolongation of the exposure, which became somewhat tedious. Although 
no dense image is required or indeed desirable, the exposure should be such 
that the development does not need to be forced. Two photographs, with 
different times of screening, were usually taken upon the same plate, the 
object being to obtain a reversal of relative intensity, so that in one image 
the semicircle representing the direct light should be more intense and in 
the other image the semicircle representing the reflected light. The best 
way of examining the pictures depended somewhat upon circumstancea 
When the exposure and development had been suitable, the most effective 
view for the detection of a feeble difference was obtained by placing the dry 
picture, film downwards, upon a piece of opal glass. The light returned to 
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the eye had then for the most part traversed the film ttuice, with the eiBFect 
of doubling any feeble difference which would occur on simple transmission. 
Under favourable circumstances it was possible to detect a reversal between 
the two images when the difference amounted to 3| per cent. A few such 
experiments might therefore be expected to give the required result accurate 
to less than one per cent. 

With the Edwards’ plates an exposure of 12 minutes was found to be 
necessary. This was divided into two parts of 6 minutes each, with an 
interval of one minute during which the mirrors were reversed. About the 
middle of each })eriod of 6 minutes the direct light was screened off for a time 
which varied from picture to picture. For example, on June 6, the time of 
screening for one picture was 71 seconds, and for the second picture 48 seconds. 
This means that while in both pictures the exposure for the reflected light 
was 12 minutes or 720 seconds, the exposures for the direct light were 
respectively 720 ~ 2 x 71 = 578 seconds, and 720 - 2 x 48 == 624 seconds. The 
water was distilled, and its temperature was 17°*7 C. The examination of 
the finished pictures showed that the contrast was reversed, so that the 
total exposure (to the direct light) required for a balance was intermediate 
between 578 and 624, and, further, that the first mentioned was the nearer 
to the mark. 


The general conclusion derived from a large number of photographs was 
that the balance corresponded to a total screening of 121 seconds, viz., to an 
exposure of 720 — 121 = 599 seconds. This is for the direct light, the exposure 
to the reflected light being always 720 seconds. The ratio of exposures 
required for a balance is thus 

599 : 720; 

and this may be considered to correspond to a tempemture of IS'* C. 


We can now calculate the observed reflexion for incidence, reckoned as 
a fraction of the incident light. We have 


599 167 /104'43y 

720* 10800 ‘U2-21/ 


*02076. 


The above relates to the impression upon Edwards’ plates after the light 
had been transmitted through a yellow glass. When Ilford plates were 
substituted and the yellow glass omitted, the reflexion appeared decidedly 
more powerful, and the ratio of exposures necessary for a balance was about 
426 : 480, or 637 : 720. It appears, therefore, that the reflexion of the light 
operative in this case is some 6 per cent, more than before, or about *0220 of 
the incident light. As to a large increase of reflexion there was no doubt ; 
but, owing perhaps to variations in the quality of the light, the agreement 
between individual results was not so good as before. 
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It now remains to calculate the reflexion as given by Fresners formulce ; 
and it appears from the discussion at the commencement of this paper that 
we may ignore the small angle of incidence and take the formula in the 
simple form given by Young, viz, : — 

As to the value of /a for water, WUllner* gives 

Ma = 1-326067 - -000099 1 + ‘30531 

t denoting the temperature in Centigrade degrees. Applied to IS"" and to 
\ =r 6620, this gives 

/a = 1-333951, 

whence 

(/A - 1)V(/A -f 1>* = -02047. 

The reflexion actually found is accordingly about 1^ per cent, greater than 
that given by FresneFs formute. 

In order to estimate the effect, according to the formula, of a change in 
index, we may use 

hR ^ 

or, in the case of water, 

SRjR — bBfi nearly. 

To cause a variation of per cent, in the reflexion, 8/a would have to be 
•003, and to cause 6 per cent. S/a would have to be ‘012. The latter exceeds 
the variation of /a in passing between the lines D and H, 

The agreement with FresneFs formulae is thus pretty good, but the 
question arises whether it ought not to be better. Apart from d priori 
ideas as to the result to be expected, I should have estimated the errors 
of experiment as not likely to exceed one-half per cent., and certainly no 
straining of judgment in respect of the photometric pictures would bring 
about agreement. On the other hand, it must be remembered that one per 
cent, is not a large error in photometry, and that in the present case a 
one per cent, error in the reflexion is but one in 5000 reckoned as a fraction 
of the incident light. While, therefore, the disagreement may be real, it is 
too small a foundation upon which to build with any confidence. 

It only remains to record the results of some observations upon the 
reflexion from mercury. In these experiments the revolving disk was dis- 
pensed with, and the photographs were taken upon Edwards* plates through 
yellow glass. The angle of incidence and all the other arrangements remained 
as before. In order to obtain a balance it appeared that the direct light 
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required to be screened for 64 seconds out of 120 seconds, 
accordingly 


56 /104-43Y_ 
120 V 82-21 / ^ 


‘753. 


The reflexion is 


The mercury was of good quality, and was filtered into a glass vessel just 
before use. The level was adjusted to be the same as that adopted for the 
observations upon water. A surface thus obtained would not be free from 
a greasy layer, but it is not probable that this would sensibly influence the 
reflexion. 


Appendix. 

The calculation of the reflexion depends upon the assumption that the 
reflecting surfiice is ])lane ; and a very moderate concavity would suffice to 
explain the small excess in the observed number for water over that calculated 
from Fresnels formuhr. It is thus of importance to assure ourselves that 
the concavity due to capillarity is really small enough to be neglected. For 
this purpose an estimate founded upon the Ccapillary surface applicable in two 
dimensions will suffice. 

If 0 be the inclination to the horizon at any point, x the horizontal and y 
the vertical coordinate, the equations to the surface arc : — 

ir == — 2a cos -f- a log cot ^0, y^2a sin ^ 0, 

where 

At a great distance from the edge, 

^ = 0, y == 0, ir = QO . 

At the vertical edge of a wetted vessel, ^ = ^7r. 

The origin of w corresponds to 

^ = TT, y = 2a. 

In the case of water T = 74, p = 1, and g = 981 c.<ji.s. ; so that 

a = ‘274 centim. 

In the experiments upon reflexion the part of the surface in action was 
about 11 centim. away from the boundary, so that — and 0 is veiy 
small 
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For the curvature 

1/p = y/o* = 28ini(?./a; 

or for our present purpose 

l/p = ^/a. 

To find 0 we have approximately, 

cotJtf = e“, or ^ = 4e~“. 

Accordingly 

1= 4 

p ~ ‘274 X e*' 

This may be multiplied by 4 to represent the increase of effect in the actual 
circumstances as compared with what is supjwsed in the two-dimensional 
problem ; but it remains absolutely insensible in cornjjarison with the other 
curvatures involved. 
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ON THE INTERFERENCE BANDS OF APPROXIMATELY HOMO- 
GENEOUS LIGHT; IN A LETTER TO PROF. A. MICHELSON. 

{Philosophical Magazine, xxxiv. pp. 407 — 411, 1892.] 

When we were discussing together the results of your interesting work 
upon high interference, you asked ray opinion upon one or two questions 
connected therewith. I have delayed answeiing until I hfxd the opportunity 
of seeing your paper in print {Phil. Mag. Sept. 1 892), but now I may as well 
send you what I have to say. 

First, ns to the definiteness with which the character of the .spectral line 
^{x) can be deduced from the “ visibility-curve.” By Fourier’s theorem, 

0(®)=~j d'ujcosuxj cos uv <f>{v) dv + sin ux J siniiv^{v)dvy, 

or in your notation, if we identify u with 27ri), 

<l)(x) = ^J |(7 cos wa; + S sin Ma;| . 

Hence, if 0 and S are both given as functions of u, <l>{x) is absolutely, and 
uniquely, determined. However, the visibility-curve by itself gives, not both 
G and 8, but only C^ + S^; so that we must conclude that in general an 
indefinite variety of structures is consistent with a visibility-curve given in 
all its parts. 

But if we may assume that the structure is symmetrical, 8=0 ; and ^ is 
then determined by means of G. And, since F“ = G^IP\ the visibility-curve 
determines (7, or at least G\ In practice, considerations of continuity would 
always fix the choice of the square root. Thus, in the case of a spectral band 
of uniform brightness, where 

F’ = sin* Tm/irV, 

we are to take 


and not 


(7 — sinTTW/TTW, 

C = + V(sin* vn/irW). 
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In order to determine both C and S, observations would have to be made 
not only upon the visibility, but also upon the situation of the bands. You 
remark that it is theoretically possible by this means to determine, in case 
of an unequal double, or a line unsymmetricaJly broadened, whether the 
brighter side is towards the blue or the red end of the spectrum.’’ But I 
suppose that a complete determination of both G and S, though theoretically 
possible, would be an extremely difficult task. 

If the spectral line has a given total width, the “ visibility ” begins to fall 
away from the maximum (unity) most rapidly when the brightness of the line 
is all concentrated at the edges, so as to constitute a double line. 

It is interesting to note that in several simple cases the bands seen with 
ever increasing retardation represent the character of the luminous vibration 
itself. In the cixse of a mathematical spectral line, the waves are regular to 
infinity, and the bands are formed without limit and with maximum visibility 
throughout. Again, in the case of a double line (with equal components) the 
waves divide themselves into groups with intermediate evanescences, and 
this is also the character of the interference bands. Thirdly, if the spectral 
line be a band of uniform brightness, and if the waves at the origin be 
supposed to be all in one phase, the actual compound vibration will be 
accurately represented by the corresponding interference bands. But this 
law is not general for the rciason that in one case we have to deal with 
amplitudes and in the other with intensities. The accuracy of correspondence 
thus requires that the finite amplitudes involved be all of one magnitude. A 
partial exception to this statement occurs in the Cfxse of a spectral line in 
which the distribution of brightness is exponential. 

Another question related to the effect of the gradual loss of energy, from 
communication to the ether, upon the homogeneity of the light radiated from 
freely vibrating molecules. In illustration of this wc may consider the 
analysis by Fourier’s theorem of a vibration in which the amplitude follows 
the exponential law, rising from zero to a maximum, and afterwaixls falling 
again to zero. It is easily proved that 

cos rx =» I du cos UX ^ 

2(iv7rJ 0 

in which the second member expresses an aggregate of tniins of waves, each 
individual train being absolutely homogeneous. If a be small in comparison 
with r, as will happen when the amplitude on the left varies but slowly, 
^-(u+r)«/4a* jjQiay be neglected, and w is sensible only when u is veiy 

nearly equal to r. 

As an example in which the departure from regularity consists only in an 
abrupt change of phase, let us suppose that 

^ft{x) ± sin (2rrxjl), 
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the sign being reversed at eveiy interval of ml, so that the positive sign 
applies from 0 to ml, 2 7nl to 3 ml, 4 ml to 5 7nl, &c., and the negative sign 
jfrom ml to 2 ml, 3 mi to 4 ml, &c. As the analysis into simple waves we find 


{x) S 


2 cos (JLirtix j 2ml) 
mnr (1 — r(t®/4m®) * 


the summation extending to odd values 1, 3, 5, ... of n. The fundamental 
component cos {27rx 12ml) and every odd harmonic occur, but not to the same 
extent. When n is nearly equal to 2m, the terms rise to great relative 
magnitude. The most important are thus 


27rx 

COS-J- 





, &c.; 


and it is especially to be remarked that what might at first sight be regarded 
as the principal, if not the solitary, wave-length, viz. I, does not occur at alL 


Besides communication of energy to the ether, and disturbance during 
encounters with neighbours, the motion of the molecule itself has to be con- 
sidered iis hostile to homogeneity of radiation. The effect, according to 
Doppler’s principle, of motion in the line of sight was calculated by me on a 
former occasion and is fully regarded in your paper. But there is another, 
and perhaps more important, consequence of molecular motion, which does 
not appear to have been remarked. Besides the motion of translation there 
is the motion of rotation to be reckoned with. The effect of the latter will 
depend upon the law of radiation in various directions from a stationary 
molecule. As to this we do not know much, but enough to exclude the case 
of radiation alike in all directions, as from an ideal source of sotind. Such a 
symmetry is indeed inconsistent with the law of transverse vibrations. The 
simplest supposition is that the radiation is like that generated in an elastic 
solid, at one point of which there acts a periodic force in a given direction. 
In this case the amplitude in any direction varies as the sine of the angle 
between the ray and the force, and the direction of (transverse) vibration lies 
in the plane containing these two lines. A complete investigation of the 
radiation from such molecules vibrating and rotating about all possible axes 
would be rather complicated, but from one or two particular cases it is easy 
to recognize the general character of the effect produced. Suppose, for 
example, that the axis of rotation is perpendicular to the axis of vibration, 
and consider the radiation in a direction perpendicular to the former axis. 
If 01 be the angular velocity, the amplitude varies as coso)^, and the vibration 
may be represented by 

2 cos cot . cos nt = cos (n + ^ + cos (n — co) t 

The spectrum would thus show a double line, whose components are separated 
by a distance proportional to o). 


B. IV. 


o 
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Again, if the ray be parallel to the axis of rotation, the amplitude is 
indeed constant in magnitude, but its direction rotates. The plane-polarized 
rays into which the vibration may be resolved are represented as before by 
cos uit . cos nt There is of course one case in which these complications fail to 
occur, ix, when the axis of rotation coincides with the axis of vibration; 
but with axes distributed at random we must expect vibrations {n ± ft)) to be 
almost as important as the vibration n. The law of distribution of brightness 
in the spectral line would probably be exponential, as when the widening is 
due to motion of molecules as wholes in the line of sight. 

It will be of interest to compare the magnitudes of the two effects. If v 
be the linear velocity of a molecule and V that of light, the comparison is 
between o) and nvj F, or between cd and vj\. If r be the radius of a molecule, 
the circumferential velocity of rotation is cd?*, and we may compare (or with 
vrj\. Now, according to Boltzmann’s theorem, ra) would be of the same order 
of magnitude as v, so that the importance of the rotatory and linear effects 
would be somewhat as X : r. There is every reason to suppose that X is much 
greater than r, and thus (if Boltzmann’s relation held good) to expect that 
the disturbance of homogeneity due to rotation would largely outweigh that 
due to translation. 

Your results seem already to interpose serious obstacles in the way of 
accepting such a conclusion ; and the fact that light may thus be thrown 
upon a much controverted question in molecular physics is only another proof 
of the importance of the research upon which you are engaged. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF OBSTACLES ARRANGED IN 
RECTANGULAR ORDER UPON THE PROPERTIES OF 
A MEDIUM. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxxiv. pp. 481 — 502, 1892.] 

The remarkable formula, arrived at almost simultaneously by L. Lorenss* 
and H. A. Lorentzf, and expressing the relation between refractive index 
and density, is well known ; but the demonstrations are rather difficult to 
follow, and the limits of application are far from obvious. Indeed, in some 
discussions the necessity for any limitation at all is ignored. I have thought 
that it might be worth while to consider the problem in the more definite 
form which it assumes when the obstacles are supposed to be arranged in 
rectangular or square order, and to show how the approximation may be 
pursued when the dimensions of the obstacles are no longer veiy small in 
comparison with the distances between them. 

Taking, first, the case of two dimensions, let us investigate the con- 
ductivity for heat, or electricity, of an otherwise uniform medium interrupted 
by cylindrical obstacles which are arranged in rectangular order. The sides 
of the rectangle >vill be denoted by a, and the radius of the cylinders by a. 
The simplest cases would be obtained by supposing the material composing 
the cylinders to be either non-conducting or perfectly conducting; but it 
will be sufficient to suppose that it has a definite conductivity different from 
that of the remainder of the medium. 

By the principle of superposition the conductivity of the interrupted 
medium for a current in any direction can be deduced from its conductivities 
in the three principal directions. Since conduction parallel to the axes of 
the cylinders presents nothing special for our consideration, we may itmit 

* Wied, Ann, xi* p. 70 (1S80). 
t Wied. Ann, ix. p, 641 (1880). 
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our attention to conduction parallel to one of the sides (a) of the rectangular 
structure. In this case lines parallel to a, symmetrically situated between 

Fig. 1. 


o 

a 

o 


o 

o 

o 

A 

O 

o 

o 


the cylinders, such as AD^ BC, are lines of flow, and the perpendicular lines 
AB, CD are equipotential. 

If we take the centre of one of the cylinders P as origin of polar co- 
ordinates, the potential external to the cylinder may be expanded in the 


series 

F = -do -f (-dir -f JSir“^) cos 6 -f (A^i^ + B^r'’^) cos 3^ -f ... , (1) 

and at points within the cylinder in the series 

F' = Co 4- OiT cos 0 4 cos 30 4 , (2) 


0 being measured from the direction of or. The sines of 0 and its multiples 
are excluded by the symmetry with respect to 0=0, and the cosines of the 
even multiples by the symmetry with respect to 0 = ^tt. At the bounding 
surface, where r = a, we have the conditions 

F=F', vdV'ldr=^dVldr, 

p denoting the conductivity of the material composing the cylinders ifl terms 
of that of the remainder reckoned as unity. The application of these con- 
ditions to the term in cosn0 gives 



In the case where the cylinders are perfectly conducting, r = oo . If they 
are non-conducting, j/ = 0. 

The values of the coefficients -di, 5i, AjuB^,,, are necessarily the same 
for all the cylinders, and each may be regarded as a similar multiple source 
of potential. The first term however, varies from cylinder to cylinder, as 
we pass up or down the stream. 

Let us now apply Green’s theorem, 
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to the contour of the regf^ l>e:^ween the rectaijgle JkBGD and the cylinder P, 
Within this region V satisfies as also will (7, if we 

assume — ' 

U =^==rco80 (5) 

Over the sides BC, AD, dUjdn, dVjdn both vanish. On GD, jdV/dn.ds 
represents the total current across the rectangle, which we may denote by G» 
The value of this part of the integral over 6'i), AB is thus aG, The value 
of the remainder of the integral over the same lines is — F,)8, where Fj 
is the fall in potential corresponding to one rectangle, as between GD 
and AB, 

On the circular part of the contour, 

U^a cos 0, dU I dn = dU I dr ^ - cos 0 ; 
and thus the only terms in (1) which will contribute to the result are those 
in cos^. Thus we may write 

V = 4- 

dVjdn — - (Ai — cos 0 ; 

so that this part of the integral is 27r2?j . The final result from the application 
of (4) is thus 

aO — /3 Fj + ^wBi = 0 (6) 

If Bi = 0, we fall back upon the uninten*upted medium of which the con- 
ductivity is unity. For the case of the actual medium we require a further 
relation between Bi and Fi. 

The potential F at any point may be regarded as due to external sources 
at infinity (by which the flow is caused) and to multiple sources situated 
on the axes of the cylinders. The first part may be denoted by Hx, In 
considering the second it will conduce to clearness if we imagine the (infinite) 
region occupied by the cylinders to have a rectangular boundary parallel to 
a and j3. Even then the manner in which the infinite system of sources 
is to be taken into account will depend upon the shape of the rectangle. 
The simplest case, which suffices for our purpose, is when we suppose the 
rectangular boundary to be infinitely more extended parallel to a than parallel 
to /S. It is then evident that the periodic difference F, may be reckoned 
as due entirely to Hx, and equated to Ha. For the difference due to the 
sources upon the axes will be equivalent to the addition of one extra column 
at H- 00 , and the removal of one at - oo , and in the case supposed such 
a transference is immaterial*. Thus 

V^^Hoi (7) 

simply, and it remains to connect H with By. 

* It would be otherwise if the infinite rectangle were supposed to be of another shape, e,g. to 
be square. 
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This we may do by equating two forms of the expression for the potential 
at a point y near P. The part of the potential due to H(k and to the 
multiple sources Q (P not included) is 

-f A^r cos 6 4- A^r^ cos 30 -f . . . ; 

or, if we subtract Hx^ we may say that the potential at x, y due to the 


multiple sources at Q is the real part of 

Aq + {Ai - H){x + iy) Hr A^{x -f iyf + + iiff + (8) 

But if x\ y' are the coordinates of the same point when referred to the centre 
of one of the Q s, the same potential may be expressed by 

2 + iyT^ 4- B, {x' + iyy^ 4- . . . }, (9) 


the summation being extended over all the Q’s. If n) be the coordinates 
of a Q referred to P, 

x'^x^i, y^y-Vy 

so that 

Bn(a^' + iyT^ = Bn(x 4 - 

Since (8) is the expansion of (9) in rising powers of (x-^iy), we obtain, 
equating term to term, 

ir^4,*A2,4-3P324 + 5Bg2e + ... ] 

~1.2.3^=1.2.3P,244-3.4.5P82c4*... \ ...(10) 

-1.2.3.4.5il5-1.2.3.4.5P,2c + 3.4.5.6.7Pg28+...J 
and so on, where 

= + ( 11 ) 

the summation extending over all the Q s. 

By (3) each B can be expressed in terms of the corresponding A, For 
brevity, we will write 

= ( 12 ) 

where 

1/' = (14- !')/(! -J') (13) 


We are now prepared to find the approximate value of the conductivity. 
From (6) the conductivity of the rectangle is 


vra 




2inrBi) 


so that the specific conductivity of the actual medium for currents parallel 
to a is 


^ 27rPj 


,( 14 ) 


and the ratio of JST to j8i is given approximately by (10) and (12). 


In the first approximation we neglect 2,, 2, so that A»,At... Bt.Bt... 
vanish. In this case 


jy = + j?,2, - B,ip'a-» + 2.) (16) 
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2'7ra* 

a0{v' + a%) ■ 


.(16) 


The second approximation gives 

Ha' 


3 


o =i'' + a»2s — 
Jjl V 


.(17) 


and the scries may be continued as far as desired. 

The problem is thus reduced to the evaluation of the quantities 22 ,^ 4 ,.... 
We will consider first the important particular case which arises when the 
cylinders are in square order, that is when ^ a. ^ and i; in (11) are then 
both multiples of a, and we may write 

= (18) 

where 

Sn = 2(m' 4 (19) 

the summation being extended to all integral values of m, 7n\ positive or 
negative, except the pair w==0, m' — O. The quantities S are thus purely 
numerical, and real. 

The next thing to be remarked is that, since m, w' are as much jiositive 
as negative, Sn vanishes for every odd value of n. This holds even when 
a and are unequal. 

Again, 

Sftn == 2(m' 4 == i/;/4 

= (— 1 )^^^ 2 (— M 4 = (— 1 )*^‘ 8.2n> 

Whenever n is odd, S^n = — vanishes. Thus for square oixier, 

S, = S,,^S,,^ = 0 (20) 

This argument does not, without reservation, apply to S^^ In that case 
the sum is not convergent ; and the symmetry between in and 'in\ essential 
to the proof of evanescence, only holds under the restriction that the infinite 
region over which the summation takes place is symmetrical with respect 
to the two directions a and /8 — is, for example, square or circular. On the 
contrary, we have supposed, and must of course continue to suppose, that the 
region in question is infinitely elongated in the direction of a. 

The question of couvergency may be tested by replacing the parts of 
the sum relating to a great distance by the corresponding integral. This is 

f r da;dy _ f fcos 2n0 rdrdd . 

^ JJ t ^3/7” “ ii ^ ’ 

and herein 

j* -- 2w 4 2) ; 

SO that if n > 1 there is oonvergency, but if = 1 the integral contains an 
infinite logarithm. 
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We have now to investigate the value of appropriate to our purpose ; 
that is, when the summation extends over the region bounded bya?=±w, 
^ = ±v, where u and v are both infinite, but so that vju^O, If we suppose 
that the region of summation is that bounded by a = ± v, y = ± v, the sum 
vanishes by symmetiy. We may therefore regard the summation as ex- 
tending over the region bounded externally bya;~±x,y = ±v, and internally 


Fig. 2. 


by a; — ±v (Fig. 2). When v is very great, the sum may be replaced by the 
corresponding integral. Hence 





( 21 ) 


the limits for y being + v, and those for x being v and oo . Ultimately v is to 
be made infinite. 


We have 

dy _ i ^ 2r , 

j {x -f iyY X -f iv X — iv + t;*-* ' 

and 

f ^ X ~ 2 1 = ^TT. 

J V X ‘T tr 

Accordingly 

>S\ = 7r (22) 

In the case of square order, equations (10), (12) give 

v' -h a*Sa - % ~ - ... 

IJl V V 

<23> 

and by (14) 

Conductivity = 1 (24) 


If p denote the proportional space occupied by the cylinders, 


p = iraVa»; (26) 

and 

Conductivity = 1 ^ (26) 


V nr vnr^ 
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Of the double summation indicated in (19) one part can be effected 
without difficulty. Consider the roots of 

sin (f — imir) == 0. 

They are all included in the form 

^ = rtvir + irn^r, 

where ni is any integer, positive, negative, or zero. Hence we see that 
sin(f — imTr) may be written in the fonii 


\ %mir) \ imir + w/ \ %mir — ir]\ %rmr + 27 r/ 


— sin imir. 


in which 
Thus 

log {cos r - cot imTT sin f } = log (l - + log (l - + • • . • 


If we change the sign of m, and add the two equations, we get 


+ log 


1 - 

(imir -f tt)® 




, j; ! + 

(tmnr — tt)®) 


whence, on expansion of the logarithms, 

sin^f ^ sin^f ^ 

sin-^irnTT 2 sin^imTr 3 sin^rnTT 

1 


= f . iJ— 




> + 77- 


^ (tniTT +• tt)* ^ (imir — tt)* 




+ ... 

+ 


•••} 




ttY (imfr + wY {imir— ttY 
1 


4 ... 


1 1 

+ 77 


+ 77- 


((tm 7r)“ (im w + tt)** {im tt — tt)’ 


+ ... 


+ .... 


By expanding the sines on the left and equating the corresponding powers 
of f, we find 

' ^ ^ ^ ^ .(27) 


(imy ^ {im + 1)“ ^ {im — ly^ {im + 2y 


TT® _ 

sin^twiTT ' 


1 . 1 

. + 77— :~Q + 


27r* 


{imY (m+1)* 

1 _ 

{imY ^ + i)® ^ 


+ -r- 


3 sin^irnTT sin’*m tt ' 


27r« 


+ 




ISsin^imw sin^imTr sin^mw 


....( 23 ) 

...(29) 
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In the summation with respect to w, required in (19), we are to take 
all positive and negative integral values. But in the case of m = 0 we are 
to leave out the first term, cori'esponding to m! ~ 0. When m = 0, 

sin^imTT 3 ' 

which, as is well known, is the value of 

11 1 1 
!>■ + (_ i)» + 2» (- 2f ^ 

Hence 

w» = w 

= 2*^® % mrHmnr + J tt® ; (30) 

and in like manner 


^4 == ^ + 27r* if—# sin“"^m7r -I- sin“'‘im7r}, (31) 

,„=:1 

8 ^ = 2y~35 ^ lA sin^^imTT — sin~^im7r sin"^im7rl (32) 

We have seen already that 8^ — 0, and that 8^ — Tr. The comparison of the 
latter with (30) gives 

m=:ex> 1 1 

2 sin~H‘m7r = s- “7* (3*^) 

m«l o 

We will now apply (31) to the numerical calculation of S4. We 
find: 


VI 

- ?mir 

! Bin“^ iviT 

1 

•00749767 

•0000562150 

2 

1395 

2 

3 

3 


Sum 

•00761166 

*0000562152 


so that 

^4 = 71^ X *03236020 (34) 

In the same way we may verify (»33), and that (32) = 0. 


If we introduce this value into (26), taking for example the case where 
the cylinders are non-conductive (i/'=l), we get 




r+“p -“sossp* • 


(36) 


From the above example it appears that in the summation with respect 
to m there is a high degree of convergency. The reason for this will appear 
more clearly if we consider the nature of the first summation (with respect 
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to rn). In (19) we have to deal with the sum of {x -f iyY^y where y is for 
the moment regarded as constant, while x receives the values = If 
instead of being concentrated at equidistant points, the values of w were 
uniformly distributed, the sum would become 

r" „ 

j_oo (iP + iyY * 

Now, 71 being greater than 1, the value of this integral is zero. We see, 
then, that the finite value of the sum depends entirely upon the discontinuity 
of its formation, and thus a high degree of convorgency when y increases may 
be expected. 


The same mode of calculation may be applied without difficulty to any 
particular case of a rectangular arrangement. For example, in (11) 

2.2 = 2 {m!a -f == a^^X(ni ^vni^jaY^ 

If m be given, the summation with respect to w' leads, as before, to 

TT* 


2 {ni -f mi ^ / a)”* = -r 


and thus 


sin*(im7r^ / a) ’ 


a* 2*2 = 27r* 2 8iir"*(im7r )8/ a) -f 

iWal 


.(36) 


The numerical calculation would now proceed as before, and the final 
approximate result for the conductivity is given by (16). Since (86) is not 
symmetrical with respect to a and /3, the conductivity of the medium is 
different in the two principal directions. 

When — a, we know that a*"*22 = 7r. And since this does not differ 
much from 7\7r-, it follows that the series on the right of (86) contributes 
but little to the total. The same will be true, even though ^ be not equal 
to a, provided the ratio of the two quantities be moderate. We may then 
identify a" ‘-* 2.2 with tt, or with ^7r“, if we are content with a very rough 
approximation. 

The question of the values of the sums denoted by is intimately 
connected with the theory of the 0-functions^, inasmuch as the roots of 
or 0i{7ruj2K)y are of the form 

2m K + 2771 iK', 


The analytical question is accordingly that of the expansion of log 6i{x) 
in ascending powers of x. Now, Jacobi f has himself investigated the ex- 
pansion in powers of x of 

di{x) - 2 sin a?— sin Sir -f q^^ sin 5£r - . . . j, (3 ^ ) 


♦ Cayley’s Elliptic Functions, p. 300. The notation is that of Jacobi, 
t Crelle, Bd, liv, p. 82. 
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where (38) 

So far as the cube of x the result is 


D.x~ 


Stt* 


^KE 


-(2-A^)i:j 


(39) 


D being a constant which it is not necessary further to specify. K and E 
are the elliptic functions of k usually so denoted. By what has been stated 
above the roots of 0i{x) are of the form 


Trirn-^m'iK'jK)) (40) 

so that 

2 {m + = ^{3KE ~ (2 ~ k^)K^}, (41) 


the summation on the left being extended to all integi’al values of and m', 
except m = 0, m' = 0. 


This is the general solution for Sa. If K'=^Ky — and 


since in general*, 


2 {w + = 2 [2KE - K^] = tt, 


EK'^E'K^KK'^^ir. 


In proceeding further it is convenient to use the form in which an 
exponential factor is removed from the series. This is 


in which 





Si 


til ■''** 


5! 



•n TT 


AW 

*’T !" 


..(42) 

..(43) 


So = Si = a/3, s, = ^ (a® — 2/3*), s, = a/3(o“ - 6/3*), 
the law of formation of s being 

«„+, = 2m (2m + 1) /3*s„_, + a^dsjd^ - SB^ds^jda, (44) 

while 

a = A;'»-&*, /8 = V(^*') (45) 


I have thought it worth while to quote these expressions, as they do 
not seem to be easily accessible ; but I propose to apply them only to the 
case of square order, K' — K, ib'*=a/fc“=a Thus 

AB==llir, a = 0, /3 = 1/V2; (46) 


and 


«o*=^, s, = 0, 8, = -2/9', s, = 0, «4 = -36/8*, 

( 47 ) 


Cayle^r’s EUiptie Functions, p. 49. 
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Leaving the two-dimensional problem, I will now pass on to the case 
of a medium interrupted by spherical obstacles arranged in rectangular order. 
As before, we may suppose that the side of the rectangle in the direction 
of flow is a, the two others being ^ and 7. The radius of the sphere is a. 

The course of the investigation runs so nearly parallel to that already 
given, that it will suffice to indicate some of the steps with brevity. In place 
of (1) and (2) we have the expansions 

-h Fn + . . . , (50) 

F'- (7o+ Cl F,r -h ... H- GnYnV- + (51) 


Fn denoting the spherical surface harmonic of order w. 
conditions 

F = F', vdV'Idn^dVIdn, 

we find 


► - 




And from the surface 


(52) 


We must now consider the limitations to be imposed upon F^. In 
general, 

Fn = 2 (Hg cos 8(f> -f Kg sin 8(j))y (53) 

««() 

where 

@n'*^ = sin«0 ^cos""'*^ — cos’‘^~«~®0 + j , , , .(54) 

0 being supposed to be measured from the axis of x (parallel to a), an< 1 <f> 
from the plane of xz. In the present application symmetry requires that 
8 should be even, and that Yn (except when n = 0) should be reversed when 
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(tt — is written for 6, Hence even values of n are to be excluded altogether. 
Further, no sines of 8<fi are admissible. Thus we may take 


Yi = cos dy (55) 

Fa ~ cos®^ — f cos 0 -f ^2 sin*^ cos 0 cos 2<^, (56) 

Fj = cos®^ — ^ cos*^ + ^ cos ^ 

+ A sin ^0 (cos®^ — I cos 6) cos 20 

+ X 4 sin^0 cos 0 cos 40 (57) 

In the case where /3 = 7 symmetry further requires that 

^3 = 0, L,^0 (58) 


In applying Green’s theorem (4) the only difference is that we must now 
understand by s the area of the surface bounding the region of integration. 
If G denote the total current flowing across the faces /Sy, the periodic 
diflference of potential, the analogue of ( 6 ) is 

aO-^7F,-f47rjBi=:0 (59) 


We suppose, as before, that the system of obstacles, extended without 
limit in every direction, is yet infinitely more extended in the direction 
of a than in the directions of and 7 . Then, if Hx be the potential due to 
the sources at infinity other than the spheres, Fj = //a, and 

C _ ^ f 47ri?, ) 

a t ajSyll]’ 


so that the specific conductivity of the compound medium parallel to a is 


4f7rBi 

a^yH' 


(60) 


We will now show how the ratio Bi/ll is to be calculated approximately, 
limiting ourselves, however, for the sake of simplicity to the case of cubic 
order, where a = yS « 7 . The potential round P, viz. 


Aff -f^ir.Fi-fwdgr^FgH- ..., 


may be regarded as due to Hx and to the other spheres Q acting as sources 
of potential. Thus, if we revert to rectangular coordinates and denote the 
coordinates of a point relatively to P by x, y, z, and relatively to one of the 
Q’s by afy y', z\ we have 


in which 


ut4o + (^i-iy)^4'-4s(a:^-fa?r*) +• ... 





(61) 


if S' be the coordinates of Q referred to P. The left side of (61) is thus 
the expansion of the right in ascending powers of y, z. Accordingly, 
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is found by taking djdx of the right-hand member and then making 
w, y, z vanish. In like manner will be found from the third differential 
coefficient. Now, at the origin, 


in which 


^ ^ ^ _ d x' ^ d 
dx r'® ”” df r'® d,^ ^ 


It will be observed that we start with a harmonib of order 1 and that 
the differentiation raises the order to 2. The law that each differentiation 
raises the order by unity is general ; and, so far as we shall proceed, the 
harmonics are all zonal, and may be expressed in the usual way as functions 
Fnipi) of /X where — Thus 

In like manner, 


and 


d f ^ d f ® — I 

da) r’^ 


ip~"p*(A 


r'* 


d‘ I 

df » 


= -24p-»P,(^). 


The comparison of terms in (61) thus gives 

+ ... ) 

A, + - \ 


(62) 


In each of the quantities, such as Sp'^^Pn, the summation is to be ex- 
tended to all the points whose coordinates are of the form la^ mot, na, where 
/, m, n are any set of integers, positive or negative, except 0, 0, 0. If we 
take 1, and denote the corresponding sums hy St, , these quantities 
will be purely numerical, and 

(63) 

From (52), (62) we now obtain 


B\ ^ 


2 

1 


+ V 


4 2S« 


a* 

a® 


32 1 — z; 
5 i + i; 


8:^ 


(64) 


which with (60) gives the desired result for the conductivity of the medium. 


We now proceed to the calculation of S^. We have 

By the symmetry of a cubical arrangement, it follows that 

X(fVp‘)*S(i»Vp‘)=S(r*/p‘); 
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SO that if 8 were calculated for a space bounded by a cube, it would 
necessarily vanish. But for our purpose 8^ is to be calculated over the space 
bounded byf~±oc, where v is finally to be made infinite ; 

and, as we have just seen, we may exclude the space bounded by 

so that ^62 will be obtained from the space bounded by 
f V, f == 00 , 17 = i V, ? = i 

Now when p is sufficiently great, the summation may be replaced by an 
integration; thus 

‘'f 

In this, 

f ^ ^ — - 

/■+* vdf) _ 2iy* 

J -V (t>»+v+n‘ " ’ 

and finally 

r+” tPd^ f' 2d0 _ ni-Ji 2ds _tr 

J (»• + n(2t/^+T’> ~Jo ^/(2 + tan»^) ~J„ n /(2 -F) " 3 ' 

Thus 

= ( 66 ) 

If we neglect and write p for the ratio of volumes, viz. 

/Ci3\ 

f-w- w 

we have by (60) for the conductivity 

(2+p)/(l-p)-2p 

i2 + p)/(l~p) + p 

or in the particular case of non-conducting obstacles (v = 0 ) 

1+ip ' ^ 

In order to cany on the approximation we must calculate 84 &c. Not 
seeing any general anal 3 djical method, such as was available in the former 
problem, I have calculated an approximate value of 84 by direct summation 
firom the formula 

^ ^35f^-30fp« + 3/>^ 

8 p» 


Compare Maxwell’s Eleetricity, § 814. 
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We may limit ourselves to the consideration of positive and zero values of 
Every term for which rj, f are finite is repeated in each octant, 
that is 8 times. If one of the three coordinates vanish, the repetition is 
fourfold, and if two vanish, twofold. 

The following table contains the result for all points which lie within 
p2=:18. This repetition in the case, for example, oi p^~d represents two 
kinds of composition. In the fimt 

p2^2*4-2^-f 

and in the second 

The success of the approximation is favoured by the fact that P vanishes 
when integrated (»vcr the complete sphere, so that the sum required is only 
a kind of residue depending upon the discontinuity of the summation. 

The result is 

/S4 = 3*n ((59) 



r 


1 

i 


0, 0, 1 

i 

+3-r)0<X) 

0, 0, 3 

9 

-f -0144 

0, 1, 1 

2 

- -3094 

0, 1, 3 

10 

■+• -0243 

1, 1, 1 

3 

- -1996 

1. 1, 3 

11 

4- *0075 

0, 0, 2 

4 

+ -1094 

2, 2, 2 

12 

- *0062 

0, 1, 2 

5 

+ -0501 

0, 2, 3 

13 

- -0015 

1, 1, 2 

6 

- 0397 

1, 2, 3 

14 

- *0095 

0, 2, 2 

8 

- -0097 

0, 0, 4 

16 

-f *0034 

i 1, 2, 2 

9 

- -0277 

2, 2, 3 

17 

- *0061 




0, 1, 4 

17 

1 

4- *0085 


The results of our investigation have been expresvsed for the sake of 
simplicity in electrical language as the conductivity of a compound medium, 
but they may now be applied to certain problems of vibration. The simplest 
of these is the problem of wave-motion in a gaseous medium obstructed by 
rigid and fixed cylinders or spheres. It is assumed that the wave-length 
is very great in comparison with the period (a, ^8, 7) of the structure. Under 
these circumstances the flow of gas round the obstacles follows the same 
law as that of electricity, and the kinetic energy of the motion is at once 
given by the expressions already obtained. In fact the kinetic energy 
corresponding to a given total flow is increased by the obstacles in the same 
proportion as the electrical resistances of the original problem, so that the 
influence of the obstacles is taken into account if we suppose that the 
B, IV. 3 
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density of the gas is increased in the above ratio of resistances. In the 
case of cylinders in square order (35), the ratio is approximately 

(1 +p)/(i -p), 

and in th(' case of spheres in cubic order by (68) it is approximately 

(l + ijp)/(l -?)■ 


But this is not the only effect of the obstacles which we must take 
into account in considc^ring the velocity of propagation. The? potential 
energy also undergoes a change. The* space available for compression 
or rarefaction is now (1— p) only instead of 1; and in this proportion 
is increased the potential energy corresponding to a given accumulation of 
gas*. For cylindrical obstruction th(^ square of the velocity of propagation is 
thus altered in the ratio 


1-p . 


1 +p 




1 

1+i)’ 


so that if fi denote the refractive index, referred to that of the unobstructed 
medium as unity, we find 

/a- =r 1 -f p, 


or 


{fi^ — l)/p = constant, 


( 70 ) 


which show^s that a medium thus constituted would follow Newton’s law^ 
as to the relation between refraction and density of obstructing matter. The 
same law (70) obtains also in the cjisc of spherical obstacles ; but reckoned 
absolutely the effect of spheres is only that of cylinders of halved density. 
It must be remembered, however, that while the velocity in the last case 
is the same in all directions, in the case of cylinders it is otherwise. For 
weaves propagated parallel to the cylindei’s the velocity is uninfluenced by 
their presence. The medium containing the cylinders has therefore some 
of the properties which we arc accustomed to associate with double refraction, 
although here the refraction is necessarily single. To this point we shall 
presently return, but in the meantime it may be well to apply the formulae 
to the more general case where the obstacles have the properties of fluid, 
with finite density and compressibility. 


To deduce the formula for the kinetic energy we have only to bear in 
mind that density corresponds to electric^il I'edstance. Hence, by (26), if 
<r denote the density of the cylindiical obstacle, that of the remainder of 
the medium being unity, the kinetic energy is altered by the obstacles in the 
approximate ratio 


(<r4-l)/(<r- l)+j) 
(<r + l)/(o--l)-p 


( 71 ) 


Theory of Sound, 
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The effect of this is the same as if the density of the whole medium were 
increased in the like ratio. 


The change in the potential energy depends upon the compressibility 
of the obstacles. If the material composing them resists compression m times 
as much as the remainder of the medium, the volume/) counts only as pjtn, 
and the whole space available may be reckoned as I — /) 4-/>/m instead of 1. 
In this proportion is the potential energy of a given accurnulat.ion reduced. 
Accordingly, if fi be the refractive index as altered by the obstacles, 

X (1 -pH-/)/m) (72) 

The compressibilities of all actual gases are nearly the same, so that if we 
suppose ourselves to be thus limited, w(‘ may set 7 )^ = 1, and 


^ (^ + l)/(cr~l)~/> 

or, as it may also be written, 

u?-l\ 

“ — - - = constant. . 
p 


,(73) 

(74) 


In the case of spherical obstacles of density a- wo obtain in like manner 
(m = l). 


(2<r + l)/(<r-l)+j ) 
(20- + l)/(o- -!)-%>’ 


(75) 


-- — J i = constant (76) 

/** + i P 


In the general case, where m is arbitrary, the equation expressing /> in 
terms of is a quadratic, and there arc no simple formula> analogo\is io 
(74) and (76). 


It must not be forgotten that the application of these formulae is limited 
to moderately small values of p. If it be desired to push the application 
as far as possible, we must employ closer approximations to (26), &c. It 
may be remarked that however far we may go in this direction, the final 
formula will always give explicitly as a function of p. For example, in the 
case of rigid cylindrical obstacles, we have from (35) 




l+/)-'3058/>"+... 
1-p -•3058/)"+ ... ’ 


(77) 


It will be evident that results such as these afford no foundation for 
a theory by which the I’efractive properties of a mixture are to be deduced 
by addition from the coiTesponding properties of the components. Siudi 
theories require formulae in which p occurs in the first power only, as 
in (76). 


3—2 
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If the obstacles are themselves elongated, or even, though their fonn 
be spherical, if they are disposed in a rectangular order which is not cubic, 
the velocity of wave-propagation becomes a function of the direction of the 
wave-normal. As in Optics, wc may regard the character of the refraction as 
determined by the form of the wave-surface. 

The aeolotropy of the structure will not introduce any corresponding 
property into the potential energy, which depends only upon the volumes 
and compressibilities concemod. The present question, therefore, reduces 
itself to the consideration of the kinetic energy as influenced by the direction 
of wave-propagation. And this, as we hfive seen, is a matter of the electrical 
resistance of certain compound conductors, on the supposition, which we 
continue to make, that the wave-length is very large in comparison with the 
periods of the structure. The theory of electrical conduction in general 
has been treated by Maxwell {Electricity, § 297). A parallel treatment of 
the present question shows that in all cases it is possible to iissign a system 
of principal axes, having the property that if the wave-normal coincide with 
any one of them the direction of flow will also lie in the same direction, 
whereas in general there would be a divergence. To each principal axis 
coiTCsponds an efficient density,” and the equations of motion, applicable to 
the medium in the gross, take the form 

dh d'^7} dh d‘^t dB 


where 77 , f are the disjilacements parallel to the axes, mi is the compressi- 
bility, and 

dx^ dy^ dz' 

If X, /X, V are the direction-cosines of the displacement, /, m, n of the 
wave-normal, we may take 

f=Xd, 


where 


0 = ^i{lx+mp^-nz - Vl)^ 


dBfdx — + &c. 

and the equations become 

o-x\V^ = mil{l\ + 7nfjL -f np), 

(TyfiV^ a= mim{lX -f mfi + nv), 
a-gpV^ss miTi (lx -f mfi -f nv), 
from which, on elimination of X : /x : v, we get 

F* = TO, + 6^* + c*w’, (78) 

V«ra ffy <Tt) 

if a, 6 , c denote the velocities in the principal directions x, y, z. 
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The wave-surface after unit time is accordingly the ellipsoid whose axes 
are a, 6, c. 


As an example, if the medium, otherwise uniform, be obstructed by rigid 
cylinders occupying a moderate fraction (p) of the whole space, the velocity 
in the direction z, parallel to the cylinders, is unaltered ; so that 

c« = l, = 

In the application of our results to the electric theory of light Ave con- 
template a medium interrupted by sphericiil, or cylindrical, obstacles, whose 
inductive capacity is different from that of the undisturbed medium. On 
the other hand, the magnetic constant is supposed to retain its value un- 
broken. This being so, the kinetic energy of the electric currents for the 
same t(jtal flux is the same as if there were no obstacles, at least if we regard 
the wave-length as infinitely great*. And the potential energy of electric 
displacement is subject to the same mathematical laws as the resistance of 
our compound electrical conductor, specific inductive capacity in the one 
(jLicstion corresponding to electrical conductivity in the other. 


Accordingly, if p denote the inductive capacity of the material composing 
the spherical obstacles, that of the undisturbed medium being unity, then 
the approximate value of p? is given at once by (67). The equation may 
also be Avritten in the form given by Lorentz, 


11 I /-1 


= constant ; 


.(79) 


/A* -f 2 p p -h 2 

and, indeed, it aj)pcars to have been by the above argument that (79) was 
originally discovered. 


The above formula apj)lies in strictness only when the spheres are 
arranged in cubic order t, and, further, when p is moderate. The next 
approximation is 




1 / 4-2 

v-i 




-P-1-65 




(80) 


If the obstacles be cylindrical, and arranged in square order, the compound 
medium is doubly refracting, iis in the usual ek^ctric theory of light, in which 
the medium is supposed to have an inductive tia])acity variable with the 
direction of displacement, independently of any discontinuity in its structure. 
The double refraction is of course of the uniaxal kind, and the wave-surface is 
the sphere and ellipsoid of Huygens. 

* See Prof. Willard Gibbses Comparison of the Elastic and Electric Theories of Ijight,” 
Am, Journ. xxxv. (1888). 

t An irregular isotropic arrangement would, doubtless, give the same result. 
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For displacements parallel to the cylinders the resultant inductive capacity 
(analogous to conductivity in the conduction probleni) is clearly 1 — p + 
so that the value of fi? for the princij)al extraordinary index is 

= (81) 

giving Newton’s law for the relation between index and density. 


For the ordinaiy index we have 

in which (1 -f p)/(1 — p)> while have the values given by (49). 

If we omit &c. we get 



(82) 


or 


1 1 

p V 1/ -f- 1 


,(83) 


The general conclusion as regards the o])tical ap])lication is that, even 
if we may neglect dispei-sion, we must not expect such forrnulm as (79) 
to be more than approximately coirect in the case of dense fluid and solid 
bodies. 
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[Proceedings of the Royal Society, uu, pp. 134—149, 1893.] 

In former communicatioiLs* I have described th(‘ arrangements by which 
I determined the ratio of densities of oxygen am] hydrogen (15'882). For 
the pui-j)os(^ of that work it was not necessary to know with precision the 
actual volume of gas weighed, nor even the pi'ossure at which the containing 
vessel was filled. But I was desirous, before leaving the subject, of ascertain- 
ing not merely the relative, but also the absolute, densities of the more 
important gases, that is, of comparing their weights with that of an equal 
volumci of water. To effect this it was necessary to weigh the globe, used to 
contain the gases, when charged with water, an opei’ation not quite so simple 
as at first sight it appears. And, further, in the corresponding work upon the 
gases, a precise absolute specification is required of the temperature and 
pressure at which a filling takes place. To render the former weighings 
available for this purpose, it would be necessary to determine the errors of 
the barometers then employed. There would, perhaps, be no greai difficulty 
in doing this ; but I was of opinion that it would be an improvement to use a 
manometer in direct connexion with the globe, without the intervention of 
the atmosphere. In the latter manner of working, there is a doubt as to 
the time required for full establishment of equilibrium of pressure, especially 
when the pjissages through the taps are partially obstructed by grease. 
When the directly connected manometer is employed, there is no tem 2 )tatioii 
to hurry from fear of the entrance of air by diffusion, and, moreover (Note A), 
the time actually required for the establishment of equilibrium is greatly 
diminished. With respect to temperature, also, it was thought better to 
avoid all further questions by surrounding the globe with ice, ins in Regnault’s 
original determinations. It is true that this procedure involves a subsequent 
cleaning and wiping of the globe, by which the eirors of weighing are con- 
siderably augmented ; but, as it wiis not proposed to experiment further wuth 
hydrogen, the objection was of less force. In the ciise of the heavier gas‘38, 
unsystematic errors of weighing are less to be feared than doubts as to the 
actual temperature. 

* Eoy. 8oc. Proc. February, 1888 [Vol. lu. p. 37]; February, 1892 [Vol. m. p. 524]. 
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In order to secure the unsystematic character of these errors, it is 
necessary to wash and wipe the working globe after an exhaustion in the 
same manner as after a filling. The dummy globe (of (?qual external volume, 
as required in Regnault^s method of weighing gases) need not be wiped 
merely to secure symmetry, but it was thought desirable to do so before each 
weighing. In this way there would be no tendency to a progressive change. 
In wiping the globes the utmost care is required to avoid removing any 
loosely attached grease in the neighbourhood of the tap. The results to be 
given later will show that, whether the working globe be full or empty, the 
relative weights of the two globes can usually be recovered to an accuracy of 
about 0‘3 milligramme. As in the former papers, the results were usually 
calculated by comparison of each “ full weight with the mean of the 
immediately ])receding and following empty weights. The balance and the 
arrangements for weighing remained as already described. 

Tfie Manometer. 

The arrangements adopted for the measurement of pressure must be 
described in some detail, as they offer several points of novelty. The apparatus 
actually used would, indeed, be more accurately spoken of as a manometric 
gauge, but it would be easy so to modify it as to fit it for measurements 
extending over a small range. 

The object in view was to avoid certain defects to which ordinary 
barometers are liable, when applied to absolute measurements. Of these 
three especially may be formulated : — 

а. It is difficult to be sure that the vacuum at the toj) of the mercury is 
suitable for the purpose. 

б. No measurements of a length can be regarded as satisfactory in which 

different methods of reading are used for the two extremities. 

c. There is necessarily some unceiiiainty due to irregular refraction by 

the walls of the tube. The apparent level of the mercury may 
deviate from the real position. 

d. To the above may be added that the accurate observation of the 
barometer, as used by Regnaiilt and most of his successors, requii*es 
the use of a cathetometer, an expensive and not always satisfactory 
instrument. 

The guiding idea of the present apparatus is the actual application of a 
measuring rod to the upper and lower mercury surfaces, arranged so as to be 
vertically superposed. The rod AA, Fig. I, is of iron (7 mm. in diameter), 
pointed below, B. At the upper end, (7, it divides at the level of the mercury 
into a sort of fork, and terminates in a point similar to that at B, and, like it, 
directed downwards. The coincidence of these points with their images 
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reflected in the mercury surfaces, is observed with the aid of lenses of about 
30 mm. focus, held in position upon the wooden framework of the apparatus. 
It is, of course, independent of any irregular refraction which the tube may 
exercise. The verticality of the line joining the points is tested without 
difficulty by a plumb-line. 

Fig. 1. 



The upper and lower chambers (7, B arc formed from tubing of the same 
diameter (about 21 mm. internal). The upper communicates through a tap, 
Z>, with the Toppler, by means of whi(;h a suitable vacuum can at any time 
be established and tested. In ordinary use, D stands permanently open, but 
its introduction was found useful in the preliminary arrangements and in 
testing for leaks. The connexion between the lower chamber B and tht^ 
vessel in which the pressure is to be verified takes place through a side 
tube, E. 

The greater part of the column of mercury to which the pressure is due is 
contained in the connecting tube FF^ of about 3 mm. internal diameter. The 
temperature is taken by a thermometer whose bulb is situated near the 
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middle ol FF. Towards the close of operations the more sensitive parts arc 
protected by a packing of tow or cotton-wool, held in position between two 
wooden boards. The anterior board is provided with a suitable glass window, 
through which the thermometer may be read. 

It is an essential requirement of a manometer on the present plan that 
the measuring rod pass air-tight from the upper and lower chambers into the 
atmosphere. To effect this the glass tubing is drawn out until its internal 
diameter is not much greater than that of the rod. The joints are then made 
by short lengths of thick-walled india-rubber //, wired on and drowned 
externally in mercury. The vessels for holding the mercury are shown at /, 
K, There is usually no difficulty at all in making perfectly tight joints 
between glass tubes in this manner ; but in the present case some trouble 
was experienced in consequence apparently of imperfect ap]:)roximation be- 
tween the iron and the mercury. At one time it was found necessary to 
supplement the mercury with Viiseline. When tightness is once obtained, 
there seems to be no tendency to deterioration, and the condition of things is 
under constant observation by means of the Tdppler. 

The distance between the points of the rod is detei'rnined under 
microscopes by comparison with a standard scale*, before' the apparatus is put 
together. As the rod is held only by the rubber connexions, there is no fear 
of its length being altered by stress. 

The adjustment of the mercury (distilled in a vacuum) to the right level 
is effected by means of the tube of bhick nibber LM^ terminating in the 
reservoir N, When the supply of mercury to the manometer is a little short 
of what is needed, the connexion with the reservoir is cut off by a i)inch-cock 
at 0, and the fine adjustment is continued by squeezing the tubc^ at P 
between a pair of hinged boards, gradually approximated by a screw. This 
plan, though apparently rough, worked perfectly, leaving nothing to be 
desired. 

It remains to explain the object of the vessel shown at Q. In the early 
trials, when the rubber tube was connected directly to R, the gradual fouling 
of the mercury surface, which it seems impossible to avoid, threatened to 
interfere with the setting at B, By means of Q, the mercury can be discharged 
from the measuring chambers, and a fresh surface constituted at B as well 
as at C. 

The manometer above described was constructed by my assistant, 
Mr Gordon, at a nominal cost for materials ; and it is thought that the same 
principle may be applied with advantage in other investigations. In cases 
where a certain latitude in respect of pressure is necessary, the measuring rod 
might be constructed in two portions, sliding upon one another. Probably a 
range of a few millimetres could be obtained without interfering with the 
india-rubber connexions. 
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The length of the iron rod was obtained by comparison under microscop(\s 
with a standard bar R divided into millimetres. In terms of R the length 
at 15° C. is 762*248 mm. It remains to reduce to standard millimetres. 
Mr Chancy has been good enough to make a comparison between R and the 
iridio-platinum standard metre, 1890, of the Board of Trade. From this it 
appears that the metre bar R is at 15° C. 0*3454 mm. too long ; so that the 
true distance between the measuring points of the iron rod is at 15° C. 

762*248 X 1*0003454 = 762*611 mm. 


Connexions with Pump and Manometer, 

Some of the details of thij jwoccss of filling the globe with giis under 
standard conditions will bo best described later under the head of the 
particular gas; but the general arrangement and the connexions with the 
pump and the manometer arc common to all. They are sketched in Fig. 2, in 


Fig. 2. 



which represents the globe, T the inverted bell-glass employed to contain 
the enveloping ice. The connexion with the rest of the apparatus is by a 
short tube U of thick rubber, carefully wired on. The tightness of these 
joints was always tested with the aid of the Tbppler X, the tap F leading to 
the gas-generating apparatus being closed. The side tube at D leads to the 
vacuum chamber of the manometer, while that at E loads to the pressure 
chamber JS. The wash-out of the tubes, and in some cases of the generator, 
was aided by the Toppler. When this operation was judged to be complete, 
V was again closed, and a good vacuum made in the parts still connected to 
the pump. W would then be closed, and the actual filling commenced by 
opening F, and finally the tap of the globe. The lower chamber of the 
manometer was now in connexion with the globe, and through a regulating 
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tap (not shown) with the gas-generating apparatus. By means of the Tcipplcr 
the vacuum in the manometer could be carried to any desired point. But 
with respect to this a remark must be made. It is a feature of the method 
employed* that the exhaustions of the globe are carried to such a point that 
the weight of the residual gas may be neglected, thus eliminating errors due 
to a second manometer reading. There is no difficulty in attaining this result, 
but the delicacy of the Toppler employed as a gauge is so great that the 
residual gas still admits of tolerably accurate measurement. Now in exhaust- 
ing the head of the manometer it would be easy to carry the prcKjcss to a 
point much in excess of what is necessary in the case of the globe, but there 
is evidently no advantage in so doing. The best results will be obtained by 
carrying both exhaustions to the smie degree of perfection. 

At the close of the filling the pressure has to be adjusted to an exact 
value, and it might appear that the double adjustment required (of pressure 
and of mercury) would be troublesome. Such was not found to be the case. 
After a little practice the manometer could be sot satisfactorily without too 
great a delay. When the pressure was nearly sufficient, the regulating tap 
was closed, and equilibrium allowed to establish itself. If more gas was then 
required, the tap could be opened momentarily. The later adjustments were 
effected by the application of heat or cold to parts of the connecting tubes. 
At the close, advantage was taken of the gradual rise in the temperature 
which was usually mot with. The pressure being just short of what was 
required, and V being closed, it was only necessary to wait until the point 
was reached. In no case was a reading considered satisfactory when the 
pressure was changing at other than a very slow rate. It is believed that the 
comparison between the state of things at the top and at the bottom of 
the manometer could be effected with very great accuracy, and this is all that 
the method requires. At the moment when the i)ressure was judged to be 
right, the tap of the globe was turned, and the temperature of the manometer 
was read. The vacuum was then verified by the Toppler. 

The Weights. 

The object of the investigation being to iiscertain the ratio of densities of 
water and of certain gases under given conditions, the absolute values of 
the weights employed is evidently a matter of indifference. This is a point 
which I think it desirable to emphasise, because v. Jolly, in his, in many 
respects, excellent work upon this subjectf, attributes a discrepancy between 
his final result for oxygen and that of Regnault to a possible variation in the 
standard of weight. On the same ground we may omit to allow for the 
buoyancy of the weights as used in air, since only the variations of buoyancy, 

♦ Due to von Jolly. 

t Munich Acad. Tram. VoL xiii. Part ii. p. 49, 1880. 
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due, for example, to changing barometer, could enter ; and these affect the 
result so little that they may safely be neglected*. 

But, while the absolute values of the weights are of no consequence, their 
relative values must be known with great precision. The investigation of 
these over the large range required (from a kilogramme to a centigramme) is 
a laborious matter, but it presents nothing special for remark. The weights 
quoted in this paper are, in all cases, corrected, so as to give the results as 
they would have been obtained from a perfectly adjusted system. 

The Wate7' Contents of the Oloie, 

The globe, packed in finely-divided ice, was filled with boiled distilled 
water up to the level of the top of the channel through the plug of 
the tap, that is, being itself at O'", was filled with water also at 0^ Thus 
charged the globe had now to be weighed ; but this was a matter of some 
difficulty, owing to the very small capacity available above the tap. At about 
O'" there would be a risk of overflow. Of coui-se the water could be retained 
by the addition of extra tubing, but this was a complication that it was 
desired to avoid. In February, 1892, during a frost, an opportunity was 
found to effect the weighing in a cold cellar at a temperature ranging fi'om 4° 
to 7®. The weights required (on the same side of the balance as the globe 
and its supports) amounted to 0T822 gram. On the other side were other 
weights whose values did not require to be known so long as they remained 
unmoved during the whole series of operations. Barometer (corrected) 
758*9 mm.; temperature 6*3°. 

A few days later the globe was discharged, dried, and replaced in the 
balance with tap open. 1834*1701 grams had now to be associated with it in 
order to obtain equilibrium. The difference, 

1834*170 - 0*182 = 1833*988, 

represents the weight of the water less that of the air displaced by it. The 
difference of atmospheric conditions was sufficiently small to allow the neglect 
of the variation in the buoyancy of the glass globe and of the brass counter- 
poises. 

It remains to estimate the actual weight of the air displaced by the water 
under the above mentioned atmospheric conditions. It appears that, on this 
account, we are to add 2*314, thus obtaining 

1836*30 

as the weight of the water at 0° which fills the globe at 0°. 

* In V. JoUy’B oalcnlations the buoyancy of the weights seems to be allowed for in dealing 
with the water, and neglected in dealing with the gases. If this be so, the result would be affected 
with a slight error, which, however, far exceeds any that could arise from neglecting buoyancy 
altogether. 
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A further small correction is required to take ticcount of the fact that the 
usual standard density is that of water at 4° and not at 0°. According to 
Broch (Everett’s 0. G, 8, System of Units), the factor required is 0*99988, so 
that we have 


1836*30 

0*99988 


= 1836-52 


as the weight of water at 4*^ which would fill the globe at O'". 


Air, 

Air drawn from outside (in the country) was passed thi'ough a solution of 
potash. On leaving the regulating tap it traversed tubes filled with frag- 
ments of potasli, and a long length of phosphoric anhydride, followed by a 
filter of glass wool. The arrangements beyond the regulating tap were the 
same for all the gases experimented upon. At the close of the filling it was 
necessaiy to use a condensing syringe in order to force the pressure up to the 
required point, but the air thus introduced would not reach the globe. It 
may be well to give the results for air in some detail, so as to enable the 
reader to form a judgment as to the degree of accuracy attained in the 
manipulations. 


Date 

Globe 

empty 

Globe 

full 

Temp, of 
manometer 

Correction 
to 15° 

Corrected 

to lo^' 

1892 






September 24 

2-90941 





„ 27 

... 

0-63327 

17-8 

-0-(X)U2 

0-53219 

» 28 

2-90867 

... 




„ 29 

... 

0-53271 

15-7 

-0-00028 

0*53243 

October 1 

2-90923 

• • • 




„ 3 

... 

0-53151 

12-7 

+ 0*00093 

0-53244 

,, 4 

2-90872 







Tap regreased 



„ 7 

2-91036 





„ 8 


0-53296 

12-4 

+0-00105 

0*63401 

„ 10 

2-9ib5C 





„ 11 

... 

0-53251 

11-8 

+0-00129 

0-53380 

„ 12 

2-91039 





„ 13 

... 

0-53201 

11-0 

+0-00161 

0-63362 

„ 14 

2-91043 





„ 16 

... 

0-53219 

10-6 

+0-00177 

0-63396 


The column headed “globe empty” gives the (corrected) weights, on the 
side of the working globe, required for balance. The third column gives the 
corresponding weights when the globe was full of air, having been charged at 
0^ and up to the pressure required to bring the mercury in the manometer 
into contact with the two points of the measuring rod. 
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This presBHro was not quite the same on different occasions, being subject 
to a temperature correction for the density of mercury and for the expansion 
of the iron rod. The correction is given in the fifth column, and the weights 
that would have been required, had the temperature been in the sixth. 
The numbers in the second and sixth columns should agree, but they are 
liable to a discontinuity when the tap is regreased. 

In deducing the weight of the gas we compare each weighing full with 
the mean of the preceding and following weights '' empty,” except in the case 
of October 15, when there Wiis no subsequent weighing empty. The results 
are 


September 27 

2-37680 

3 ) 

29 

2-37651 

October 

3 

2-37653 

>3 

8 

2-37646 

33 

11 

2-37668 

33 

13 

2-37679 

33 

15 

2-37647 


Mean 

2-37661 


There is here no evidence of the variation in the density of air suspected 
by Regnault and v. Jolly. Even if we include the result for September 27th, 
obviously affected by irregularity in the weights of the globe empty, the 
extreme difference is only 0*4 milligram, or about l/6000th part. 

To allow for the contraction of the globe (No. 14) when weighed empty, 
discussed in my former papei*s, we are to add 0*00056 to the apparent weight, 
so that the result for air becomes 

2*37717. 

This is the weight of the contents at 0*^ and under the pressure defined by 
the manometer gauge at 15'" of the thermometer. The reduction to standard 
conditions is, for the present, postponed. 

Oxygen. 

This gas has been prepared by three distinct methods: (a) from chlorates, 
(6) from permanganate of potash, (c) by electrolysis. 

In the first method mixed chlorates of potash and soda were employed, 
as recommended by Shenstone, the advantage lying in the readier fusibility. 
The fused mass was contained in a Florence flask, and during the wash-out 
was allowed slowly to liberate gas into a vacuum. After all air had her \ 
expelled, the regulating tap was closed, and the pressure allowed gradually 
to rise to that of the atmosphere. The temperature could then be pushed 
without fear of distorting the glass, and the gas was drawn off through the 
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regulating tap. A very close watch over the temperature was necessaiy to 
prevent the evolution of gas from becoming too rapid. In case of excess, the 
superfluous gas was caused to blow oflF into the atmosphere, rather than risk 
imperfect action of the potash and phosphoric anhydride. Two sets of five 
fillings were effected with this oxygen. In the first set (May, 1892) the 
highest result was 2*6272, and the lowest 2*6266, mean 2*62691. In the 
second set (June, July, 1892) the highest result was 2*6273 and the lowest 
2*6267, mean 2*62693. 

The second method (6) proved veiy convenient, the evolution of gas being 
under much better control than in the case of chlorates. The recrystallised 
salt was heated in a Florence flask, the wash-out, in this case also, being 
facilitated by a vacuum. Three fillings gave satisfactory results, the highest 
being 2*6273, the lowest 2*6270, and the mean 2*62714. The gas was quite 
free from smell. 

By the third method I have not as many results as I could have wished, 
operations having been interrupted by the breakage of the electrolytic 
generator. This was, however, of less importance, as I had evidence from 
fonner work that there is no material difference between the oxygen from 
chlorates and that obtained by electrolysis. The gas was passed over hot 
copper [oxide], as detailed in previous papers. The result of one filling, 
with the apparatus iis here described, was 2*6271. To this may be added the 
result of two fillings obtained at an earlier stage of the work, when the head 
of the manometer was exhausted by an independent Sprengel pump, instead 
of by the Tdppler. The value then obtained was 2*6272. The results stand 


thus : — 

Electrolysis (2), May, 1892 2*6272 

(1) „ 2*6271 

Chlorates (5), May, 1892 2*6269 

„ (5), June, 1892 2*6269 

Permanganate (3), January, 1893 ... 2*6271 

Mean 2*62704 


Correction for contraction . . . 0*00056 

2-62760 

It will be seen that the agreement between the different methods is very 
good, the differences, such as they are, having all the appearance of being 
accidental. Oxygen prepared by electrolysis is perhaps most in danger of 
being light (from contamination with hydrogen), and that from chlorates of 
being abnormally heavy. 

Nitrogen. 

This gas was prepared, in the usual manner, from air by removal of oxygen 
with heated copper. Precautions are* required, in the firat place, to secure a 
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sufficient action of the reduced copper, and, secondly, as was shown by v. Jolly, 
and later by Leduc, to avoid contamination with hydrogen which may be 
liberated from the copper. I have followed the plan, recommended by v. Jolly, 
of causing the gas to pass finally over a length of unreduced copper. The 
arrangements were as follows : — 

Air drawn through solution of potash was deprived of its oxygen by 
reduced copper, contained in a tube of hard glass heated by a large flame. It 
then traversed a U-tube, in which was deposited most of the water of combus- 
tion. The gas, practically free, as the event proved, from oxygen, was pjissed, 
as a further precaution, over a length of copper heated in a combustion 
furnace, then through strong sulphuric acid*, and afterwards back through 
the furnace over a length of oxide of copper. It then passed on to the regu- 
lating tap, and thence through the remainder of the apparatus, as already 
described. In no case did the copper in the furnace, even at the end where 
the gas entered, show any sign of losing its metallic appearance. 

Three results, obtained in August, 1892, were — 

August 8 2*31035 

„ 10 2*31026 

„ 15 ?::^1^24 

Mean 2*31028 

To these may be added the results of two special experiments made to 

test the removal of hydrogen by the copper oxide. For this purpose a small 
hydrogen generator, which could be set in action by closing an external 
contact, was included between the two tubes of reduced coj)per, the gas 
being caused to bubble through the electrolytic; liquid. The quantity of 
hydrogen liberated was calculated from the deflection of a galvanometer 
included in the circuit, and was sufficient, if retained, to alter the density 
very materially. Care wiis taken that the small stream of hydrogen should 
be uniform during the whole time (about 2^ hours) occupied by the filling, 
but, as will be seen, the impurity was effectually removed by the copper 
oxide f. Two experiments gave — 

September 17 2*31012 

„ 20 

Mean 2*31020 

We may take as the number for nitrogen — 

2*31026 

Correction for contraction... 56 

"2*316^ 

* There was no need for this, but the acid was in position for another purpose, 
f Much, larger quantities of hydrogen, sufficient to reduce the oiddo over several centimetres, 
have been introduced without appreciably altering the weight of the gas. 


R. IV. 


4 
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Although the subject is not yet ripe for discussion, I cannot omit to 
notice here that nitrogen prepared from ammonia, and expected to be pure, 
turned out to be decidedly lighter than the above. When the oxygen of air 
is burned by excess of ammonia, the deficiency is about 1/ 1000th part*. 
When oxygen is substituted for air, so that all (instead of about one-seventh 
part) of the nitrogen is derived from ammonia, the deficiency of weight may 
amount to ^ per cent. It seems certain that the abnormal lightness cannot 
be explained by contamination with hydrogen, or with ammonia, or with 
water, and everything suggests that the explanation is to be sought in a 
dissociated state of the nitrogen itself. Until the questions arising out of 
these observations are thoroughly cleared up, the above number for nitrogen 
must be received with a cei-tain reserve. But it has not been thought 
necessary, on this account, to delay the presentation of the present paper, 
more especially as the method employed in preparing the nitrogen for which 
the results are recorded is that used by previous experimcntei’s. 


Reduction to Standard Pressure. 


The pressure to which the numbers so far given relate is that due to 
702*511 mm. of mercury at a temperature of 14*85®f, and under the gravity 
operative in my laboratory in latitude ST 47'. In order to compare the 
results with those of other experimenters, it will be convenient to reduce 
them not only to 760 mm. of mercury pressure at 0”, but also to the value of 
gravity at Paris. The corrective factor for length is 760/762*511. In order 
to correct for temperature, we will employ the formula^ 

1 H- 0*0001818 0*00000000017 t^ 


for the volume of mercury at f. The fi^ctor of correction for temperature is 
thus 1*002700. For gravity we may employ the formula — 


X being the latitude, 
and for Paris — 


g = 980*6056 - 2*5028 cos 2\, 
Thus, for my laboratory — 

Sr=: 981193, 

g = 980*939, 


the difference of elevation being negligible. The factor of correction is thus 
0*99974. 


The product of the three factors, corrective for length, for temperature, 
and for gravity, is accordingly 0*99914. Thus multiplied, the numbers are as 
follows : — 

Air Oxygen Nitrogen 

2*37512 2*62634 2*30883 

* Nature, Vol. xlvi. p. 512. [Vol. iv. p. 1.] 

t The thermometer employed with the manometer read 0*15® too high. 
t Everett, p. 142. 
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and these may now be compared with the water contents of the globe, 
viz., 1836-52. 

The densities of the various gases under standard conditions, referred to 
that of distilled water at 4°, are thus : — 

Air Oxygen Nitrogen 

000129327 000142952 000125718 

With regard to hydrogen, we may calculate its density by means of the 
ratio of densities of oxygen and hydrogen formerly given by me, viz., 15*882. 
Hence 

Hydrogen 

0*000090009 


The following table shows the results arrived at by various experimenters. 
Von Jolly did not examine hydrogen. The numbers are multiplied by 1000 
so as to exhibit the weights in grams per litre : — 



Air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Regnault, 1847 

1-29319 

1-42980 

1-25617 

0-08958 

Corrected by Craft« 

1-29349 

1-43011 

1-25647 

0-08988 

Vou Jolly, 1880 

1-29351 

1-42939 

1-25787 


Ditto corrected 

1-29383 

1-42971 

1 -25819 

... 

Leduc, 1891 * 

1-20330 

1-42910 

1-25709 

0-08985 

Rayleigh, 1893 

1-29327 

1-42952 

1-25718 

0-09001 


The correction of Regnault by Crafts •f' represents allowance for the con- 
traction of Regiiaiilt’s globe when exhausted, but the data were not obtained 
from the identical globe used by Regnault. In the fourth row I have 
introduced a similar correction to the results of von Jolly. This is merely an 
estimate founded upon the probability that the proportional contraction 
would be about the same as in my own case and in that of M. Leduc. 

In taking a mean we may omit the uncorrected numbers, and also that 
obtained by Regnault for nitrogen, as there is reason to suppose that his gas 
was contaminated with hydrogen. Thus 

Mean Numbers. 

Air Oxygen Nitrogen Hydrogen 

1*29347 1*42961 1*25749 0*08991 

The evaluation of the densities as compared with water is exposed i j 
many sources of error which do not affect the comparison of one gas with 

♦ Bulletin dee SSanees de la Society de Physique, 
t Comptes BenduSt YoL cvi, p. 1664, 

4—2 
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another. It may therefore be instructive to exhibit the results of various 
workers referred to air as unity 



Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Regnault (corrected) 

1*10562 

0*97138 

0 06949 

v. Jolly (corrected) 

1 *10502 

0*97245 

... 

Leduc 

1*1050 

0*9720 

0*06947 

Rayleigh 

1*10535 

0*97209 

0*06960 

Me#in 

1*10525 

0-97218 

0*06952 


As usually happens in such cases, the concordance of the numbers 
obtained by various experimenters is not so good as might be expected from 
the work of each taken separately. The most serious discrepancy is in the 
difficult case of hydrogen. M. Leduc suggests! that my number is too high 
on account of penetration of air through the blow-off tube (used to establish 
equilibrium of pressure with the atmosphere), which he reckons at 1 m. long 
and 1 cm. in diameter. In rejility the length was about double, and the 
diameter one-half of these estimates; and the explanation is difficult to 
maintain, in view of the fact, recorded in my paper, that a prolongation of 
the time of contact from 4“ to 30“ had no appreciable ill effect. It must be 
admitted, however, that there is a certain presumption in favour of a lower 
number, unless it can be explained as due to an insufficient estimate of the 
correction for contraction. On account of the doubt as to the appropriate 
value of this correction, no great weight can be assigned to Regnault’s 
number for hydrogen. If the atomic weight of oxygen be indeed 15*88, and 
the ratio of densities of oxygen and hydrogen be 15*90, as M. Leduc makes 
them, we should have to accept a much higher number for the ratio of 
volumes than that (2*0002) resulting from the very elaborate measurements 
of Morley. But while I write the information reaches me that Mr A. Scott’s 
recent work upon the volume ratio leads him to just such a higher ratio, 
viz., 2*00245, a number d priori more probable than 2*0002. Under the 
circumstances both the volume ratio and the density of hydrogen must be 
regarded as still uncertain to the 1/ 1000th part. 

* [1902. Cookers value for hydrogen, viz. *06968, of date 1889, should have been included in 
the above.] 

t Comptes Renduij July, 1892. 
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Note A. 

/' 

On the Establishment of Equilibrium of Pressure in Two Vessels connected by 

a Constricted Channel, 


It may be worth while to give explicitly the theory of this process, sup- 
posing that the difterence of pressures is small throughout, and that the 
capacity of the channel may be neglected. If ^i, denote the volume and 
pressure of the gas in the first vessel at time t \ P 2 the corresponding 
quantities for the second vessel, we have 

Vidpjdt -h c {pi-]h) = 0, 

MP‘i/d^ + c(p2-pi)=^0, 


where c is a constant which we may regard as the conductivity of the channel. 
In these equations inertia is neglected, only resistances of a viscous nature 
being regarded, as amply suffices for the practical problem. From the above 
we may at once deduce 


iipi-pi) 

dt 




showing that (p, - p.^) varies as where 


c c _ 1 

Vx r.2 T ' 


if T be the time in which the difference of pressures is reduced in the ratio 
of^:l. 


Let us now apply this result (a) to the case where the globe of volume 
Vi communicates with the atmosphere, (6) to the case where the globe is con- 
nected with a manometer of relatively small volume v^. For (a) we Jiave 

and for (6) 1 /t = c/v 2 ; 

so that T/T'=v,/r 2 . 

For such a manometer as is described in the text, the ratio Vj/uy is at least 
as high as 30 ; and in this proportion is diminished the time required for the 
establishment of equilibrium up to any standard of perfection that may be 
fixed upon. 

[1902. The question of the weight of nitrogen is further treated in 
Arts. 210, 214. It will be understood that the results given in the present 
paper relate to the atmospheric mixture of nitrogen and argon.] 
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INTERFERENCE BANDS AND THEIR APPLICATIONS. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Institution, xiv. pp. 72 — 78, 1893; 

Nature, XLViii. pp. 212 — 214, 1893.] 

The formation of the interference bands, known as Newton^s Rings, 
when two slightly curved glass plates are pressed into contact, was illustrated 
by an acoustical analogue. A high-pressure flame B (Fig. 1) is sensitive to 
sounds which reach it in the direction EB, but is insensitive to similar 
sounds which reach it in the nearly perj)endicular direction AB, A is 
a “bird-call,*’ giving a pure sound (inaudible) of wave- 
length (X) equal to about 1 cm.; G and D are reflectors 
of perforated zinc. If C acts alone, the flame is visibly 
excited by the waves reflected from it, though by far the 
greater part of the energy is transmitted. If D, held 
parallel to G, be then brought into action, the result 
depends upKjn the interval between the two partial re- 
flectors. The reflected sounds may co-opei*ate, in which 
case the flame flares vigorously; or they may interfere, so 
that the flame recovers, and behaves as if no sound at all 
were falling upon it. The first effect occurs when the 
reflectors are close together, or are separated by any 
multiple of the second when the interval is 

midway between those of the above-mentioned series, that 
is, when it coincides with an odd multiple of {\/2.X. The factor \/2 
depends upon the obliquity of the reflection. 

The coloured rings, as usually formed between glass plates, lose a good 
deal of their richness by contamination with white light reflected from the 
exterior surfaces. The reflection from the hindennost surface is easily got 
rid of by employing an opaque glass, but the reflection from the first surface 
is less easy to deal with. One plan, used in the lecture, depends upon the 
use of slightly wedge-shaped glasses (2*^) so combined that the exterior 
surfaces are parallel to one another, but inclined to the interior operative 
surfaces. In this arrangement the false light is thrown somewhat to one 


Fig. 1, 
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side, and ctm be stopped by a screen suitably held at the place where the 
image of the electric arc is fomied. 

The formation of colour and the ultimate disappearance of the bands 
as the interval between the surfaces increases, depends upon the mixed 
character of white light. For each colour the bands are upon a scale 
proportional to the wave-length for that colour. If we wish to observe 
the bands when the interval is considerable — bands of high interference 
as they are called — the most natural course is to employ approximately 
homogeneous light, such as that afforded by a soda flame. Unfortunately, 
this light is hardly bright enough for projection upon a large scale. 

A partial escapes from this difficulty is afforded by Newton’s observations 
as to what occurs when a ring system is regarded through a prism. In this 
case the bands upon one side may become approximately achromatic, and are 
thus visible to a tolerably high order, in spite of the whiteness of the light. 
Under these circumstances then? is, of course, no difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient illumination ; and bands formed in this way were projected upon 
the screen*. 

The bands seen when light from a soda flame falls ujjon nearly parallel 
surfaces have often been employed iis a test of flatness. Two flat surfaces 
can be made to fit, and then the bands are few and broad, if not entirely 
absent; and, however the surfaces may be presented to one another, the 
bands should be straight, parallel, and equidistant. If this condition be 
violated, one or other of the surfaces deviates from flatness. In Fig. 2, 
A and B represent the glasses to be tested, and C is a lens of 2 or 3 feet 
focal length. Rays diverging from a s(xla flame at E are rendered parallel by 
the lens, and after reflection from the surfaces are recombined by the lens at 
E, To make an observation, the coincidence of the radiant point and its 
image must be somewhat disturbed, the one being displaced to a position 
a little beyond, and the other to a position a little in front of, the diagram. 

The eye, protected from the flame by a suitable screen, is placed at the 
image, and being focused upon AB, sees the fiedd traversed by bands. The 
reflector 1) is introduced as a matter of convenience to make the line of 
vision horizontal. 

These bands may be photographed. The lens of the camera takes the 
place of the eye, and should be as close to the flame as possible. With 
suitable plates, sensitised by cyanin, the exposure required may vary from 
ten minutes to an hour. To get the best results, the hinder surface of A 
should be blackened, and the front surface of B should be thrown out of 
action by the superposition of a wedge-shaped plate of glass, the intervening 
space being filled with oil of turpentine or other fluid having nearly the same 

* The theory is given in a paper apon “Achromatic Interference Bands,” Phil, Mag, Aug. 
1889. [Vol. m. p. 288.] 
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refraction as glass. Moreover, the light should be purified from blue rays by 
a trough containing solution of bichromate of potash. With these pre- 
cautions the dark parts of the bands are very black, and the exposure may 
be prolonged much beyond what would otherwise be admissible. 

The lantern slides exhibited showed the elliptical rings indicative of 


a curvature of the same sign in 
both directions, the hyperbolic 
bands corresponding to a saddle- 
shaped surface, and the approxi- 
mately parallel system due to the 
juxtaposition of two telescopic 
“flats,** kindly lent by Mr Common. 
On other plates were seen grooves 
due to nibbing with rouge along 
a defined track, and depressions, 
some of considerable regularity, 
obtained by the action of diluted 
hydrofluoric acid, which was al- 
lowed to stand for some minutes 


Fig. 2. 



a drop upon the surface of the glass. 


By this metho<l it is easy to compare one flat with another, and thus, if 
the first be known to be free from error, to detennine the errors of the 
second. But how are Ave to obtain and verify a standard ? The plan 
usually followed is to bring three surfaces into comparison. The fact that 
two surfaces can be made to fit another in all azimuths proves that they are 
spherical and of equal curvatures, but one convex and the other concave, the 
case of perfect flatness not being excluded. If A and B fit one another, and 
also A and (7, it follows that B and C must b(^ similar. Hence, if B and C 
also fit one another, all three surfaces must be flat. By an extension of this 
process the errors of three surfaces which are not flat can be found from 
a consideration of the interference bands which they present when combined 
in three pairs. 

But although the method just referred to is theoretiadly complete, its 
application in practice is extremely tedious, especially when the surfaces are 
not of revolution. A very simple solution of the difficulty has been found in 
the use of a free surface of water, which, when protected from tremors and 
motes, is as flat as can be desired In order to avoid all trace of capillary 
curvature it is desirable to allow a margin of about 1^ inch. The surface to 
be tested is supported horizontally at a short distance or ^ inch) below 
that of the water, and the whole is carried upon a large and massive levelling 
stand. By the aid of screws the glass surface is brought into approximate 

* The diameter woald need to he 4 feet in order that the depression at the eireumferenoe, 
due to the general curvature of the earth, should amount to ^ X. 
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parallelism with the water. In practice the principal trouble is in the 
avoidance of tremors and motes. When the apparatus is set up on the 
floor of a cellar in the country, the tremors are sufficiently excluded, but 
care must be taken to protect the surface from the slightest draught. To 
this end the space over the water must be enclosed almost air-tight. In 
towns, during the hours of traffic, it would probably require great precaution 
to avoid the disturbing effects of tremors. In this respect it is advantageous 
to diminish the thickness of the layer of water; but if the thinning be 
carried too far, the subsidence of the water surface to equilibrium becomes 
surprisingly slow, and a doubt may be felt whether after all there may not 
remain some deviation from flatness due to irregularities of temperature. 



With the aid of the levelling screws the bands may be made as broad as 
the nature of the surface admits; but it is usually better so to adjust the 
level that the field is traversed by five or six approximately parallel bands. 
Fig. 3 represents bands actually observed from the lace of a prism. That 
these are not straight, parallel, and equidistant is a proof that the surface 
deviates from flatness. The question next arising is to (hjtermine the 
direction of the deviation. This may be effected by observing the dis- 
placement of the bands due to a known motion of the levelling screws ; 
but a simpler process is open to us. It is evident that if the surface under 
test were to be moved downwards parallel to itself, so as to increiise the 
thickness of the layer of water, every band would move in a certain direction, 
viz. towards the side where the layer is thinnest. What amounts to the 
same, the retardation may be increased, without touching the apparatus, by 
so moving the eye as to diminish the obliquity of the reflection. Suppose, 
for example, in Fig. 3, that the movement in question causes the bands to 
travel downwards, as indicated by the arrow. The inference is that the 
surface is concave. More glass must be removed at the ends of the bands 
than in the middle in order to straighten them. If the object be to 
correct the errors by local polishing operations upon the surface, the rule 
is that the bands, or any parts of them, may be rubbed in the direction of 
the arrow, 

A good many surfaces have thus been operated upon ; and although a lair 
amount of success has been attained, fiirther experiment is required in order 
to determine the best procedure. There is a tendency to leave the marginal 
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parts behind; so that the bands, though straight over the greater part of 
their length, remain curved at their extremities. In some cases hydro- 
fluoric acid has been resorted to, but it appears to be rather difficult to 
control. 

The delicacy of the test is sufficient for every optical purpose. 
A deviation from straightness amounting to of a band interval could 
hardly escape the eye, even on simple inspection. This corresponds to 
a departure from flatness of of a wave-length in water, or about of 
the wave-length in air. Probably a deviation of could be made 

apparent. 

For practical purj)Oses a layer of moderate thickness, adjusted so that 
the two systems of bands corresponding to the duplicity of the soda line do 
not interfere, is the most suitable. But if we wish to observe bands of high 
interference, not only must the thickness be increased, but certain pre- 
cautions become necessary. For instance, the influence of obliquity must 
be considered. If this element were absolutely constant, it would entail no 
ill effect. But in consequence of the finite diameter of the pupil of the eye, 
various obliquities arc mixed up together, even if attention be confined to 
one part of the field. When the thickness of the layer is increased, it 
becomes necessary to reduce the obliquity to a minimum, and further to 
diminish the aperture of the eye by the interposition of a suitable slit. The 
effect of obliquity is shown by the formula 

[2fjLt cos 0' = u\]. 

The necessary parallelism of the operative surfaces may be obtained, as in 
the above described apparatus, by the aid of levelling. But a much simpler 
device may be employed, by which the experimental difficulties are greatly 
reduced. If we superpose a layer of water upon a surface of mercury, the 
flatness and parallelism of the surfaces take care of themselves. The 
objection that the two surfaces would reflect very unequally may be obviated 
by the addition of so much dissolved colouring matter, e.g, soluble aniline 
blue, to the water as shall equalise the intensities of the two reflected lights. 
If the adjustments are properly made, the whole field, with the exception of 
a margin near the sides of the containing vessel, may be brought to one 
degree of brightness, being in fact all included within a fraction of a band. 
The width of the margin, within which rings appear, is about one inch, in 
agreement with calculation founded upon the known values of the capillaiy 
constants. During the establishment of equilibrium after a disturbance, 
bands are seen due to variable thickness, and when the layer is thin^ they 
persist for a considerable time. 

When the thickness of the layer is increased beyond a certain point, the 
difficulty above discussed, depending upon obliquity, becomes excessive, and 
it is advisable to change the manner of observation to that adopted by 
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MicheLson^. In this case the eye is focused, not, as before, upon the 
operative surfaces, but upon the flame, or rather upon its image at E 
(Fig. 2). For this purpose it is only necessary to introduce an eye-piece 
of low power, which with the lens G (in its second operation) may be 
regarded as a telescope. The bands now seen depend entirely upon obliquity 
according to the formula above written, and therefore take the form of 
circular arcs. Since the thickness of the layer is absolutely constant, there 
is nothing to interfere with the perfection of the bands except want of 
homogeneity in the light. 

But, as Fi/eau found many years ago, the latter difficulty soon becomes 
serious. At a vcay moderate thickness it becomes necessary to reduce the 
supply of soda, and even with a very feeble flame a limit is soon reached. 
When the thickness was pushed as far as possible, the retardation, calculated 
from the volume of liquid and the diameter of the vessel, was found to be 
50,000 wave-lengths, almost exactly the limit fixed by Fizeau, 

To carry the experiment further requires still more homogeneous sources 
of light. It is well known that Michclson has recently observed interference 
with retardations pi-eviously unheard of, and with the aid of an instrument of 
ingenious construction has obtained most interesting information with respect 
to the structure of various spectral lines. 

A curious observation respecting the action of hydrofluoric acid upon 
polished glass surfaces was mentioned in conclusion. After thci operation of 
the acid the surfaces appear to be covered with fine scratchc^s, in a manner 
which at first suggested the idea that the glass had been left in a specially 
tender condition, and had become scratched during the subsequent wiping. 
But it soon appeared that the effect wjus a development of scratches previously 
existent in a latent state. Thus pamllel lines ruled with a knife-edge, at first 
invisible even in a favourable light, became conspicuous after treatment with 
acid. Perhaps the simplest way of reganling the matter is to consider the 
case of a furrow with perpendicular sides and a flat bottom. If the acid may 
be supposed to eat in equally in all directions, the effect will be to broaden 
the furrow, while the depth remains unaltered. It is possible that this 
method might be employed with advantage to intendfy (if a photographic 
terra may be permitted) gratings ruled upon glass for the formation of 
spectra. 

♦ [1902. The influence of the diameter of the pupil of the eye in lessening the visibility of 
fringes dependent primarily upon variable thickness, seems to have been first pointed out by 
Lommer {Wied. Ann. xxiii. p. 49, 1B84), who also emphasised the advantages attending the use of 
a plate of uniform thickness and of rings dependent solely upon obliquity, whether the object 
be the investigation of high interference itself, or the examination for uniformity of plai«8 
intended to be plane-parallel. 

The circular ring system dependent upon obliquity was first observed by Haidinger (Poffff. 
Ann, Lxxvii. p. 219, 1849) and explained by Masoart (An?i. de Chim. xxiii, p. 116, 1871).] 
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ON THE THEORY OF STELLAR SCINTILLATION. 

[Philosophical Magazine , xxxvi. pp. 129 — 142, 1893,] 

Aragk)\s theory of this phenomenon is still perhaps the most familiar, 
although I believe it may be regarded as abandoned by the best authorities. 
According to it the momentary disappearance of the light of the star is due 
to accidental interference between the rays which pass the two halves of the 
pupil of the eye or the object-glass of the telescope. When the relative 
retardation amounts to an cnid multiple of the half wave-length of any kind 
of light, such light, it is argued, vanishes from the spectrum of the star. 
, But this theory is based upon a complete misconception. “ It is as far as 
possible from being true that a body emitting homogeneous light would 
disappear on merely covering half the aperture of vision with a half wave 
plate. Such a conclusion would be in the face of the principle of energy, 
which teaches plainly that the retardation in question would leave the 
aggregate brightness unaltered*.” It follows indeed from the principle of 
interference that there will be darkness at the precise point which before the 
introduction of the half wave plate formed the centre of the image, but the 
light missing there is to be found in a slightly displaced position f. 

* Knc, Brit,, “ Wave Theory,” p. 441. [Vol. ni. p. 123.] 

t Since the remarks in the text were written I have read the version of Arago’s theoxy given 
by Mascart (Traits d^Optique, t. lu. p. 348). From this some of the most objectionable features 
have been eliminated. But there can be no doubt as to Arago's meaning. ** Supposons que les 
rayons qui tombent k gauche du centre de Tobjectif aient rencontr^, depuis les limites sup^rieures 
de Tstmosph^re, des couches qui, k cause de leur density, de leur temperature, ou de leur 4tat 
hygrom4trique, ^taient douses d’une r4fringence diff4rente de celle que poss^aient les couches 
travers^es par les rayons de droite ; il pourra arriver, qu’^ raison de cette difference de r4fringence, 
les rayons rouges de droite detruisent en totalitS les rayons rouges de gauche, et que le foyer 

passe du blanc, son dtat normal, au vert VoiU done le r^sultat tli4orique parfaitement 

d’aocord avec les observations ; voili le ph4nom^ne de la scintillation dans uue lunette rattaoh4 
d’une mani^e intime k la doctrine des interferences” {VAnnmire du Bureau des Longitudes pour 
1B52, pp. 423, 425). 

That the difference between Arago's theory and that followed in the present paper is funda- 
mental will be recognised when it is noticed that, according to the former, the colour effects of 
scintillation would be nearly independent of atmospheric dispersion, Arago gives an interesting 
summary of the views held by early writers. 
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The older view that scintillation is due to the actual diversion of light 
from the aperture of vision by atmospheric irregularities was powerfully 
supported by Montigny*, to whom we owe also a leading feature of the true 
theory, that is, the explanation of the chromatic effects by reference to the 
different paths pursued by rays of different colours in virtue of regular 
atmospheric dispersion. The path of the violet ray lies higher than that of 
the red ray which reaches the eye of the observer from the same star, and the 
separation may be sufficient to allow the one to escape the influence of an 
atmospheric irregularity which operates upon the other. In Montigny's view 
the diversion of the light is caused by total reflexion at strata of varying 
density. 

But the most important work upon this subject is undoubtedly that of 
Respighi f, who, following in the steps of Montigny and Wolf, applied the 
spectroscope tr) the investigation of stellar scintillation. The results of these 
observations are summed up under thirteen heads, which it will be convenient 
to give almost at full longtli. 

(I.) In spectra of stars near the horizon we may observe dark or bright 
bands, transversal or perj)endicular to the length of the spectrum, which more 
or less quickly travel from the red to the violet or from the violet to the red, 
or oscillate from one to the other colour ; and this however the spectrum may 
be directed from the horizontal to the vertical. 

(II.) In normal atmospheric conditions the motion of the bands proceeds 
regularly from red to violet for stars in the west, and from violet to red for 
stars in the east ; while in the neighbourhood of the meridian the movement 
is usually oscillatory, or even limited to one part of the spectrum. 

(III.) In observing the horizontal spectra of stars more and more elevated 
above the horizon, the bands arc seen sensibly parallel to one another, but 
more or less inclined to the axis of the spectrum, passing from red to violet or 
reversely according as the star is in the west or the etist. 

(IV.) The inclination of the bands, or the angle formed by them with 
the axis (? transversal) of the spectnim, depends upon the height of the star; 
it reduces to 0° at the horizon and increases rapidly with the altitude so as to 
reach 90° at an elevation of 30° or 40°, so that at this elevation the bands 
become longitudinal. 

(V.) The inclination of the bands, reckoned downwards, is towards the 
more refrangible end of the spectrum. 

(VI.) The bands are most marked and distinct when the altitude of the 
star is least At an altitude of more than 40° the longitudinal bands are 
reduced to mere shaded streaks, and often can only be observed upon tho 
spectrum as slight general variations of brightness. 

* Mim, de VAcad, d, Bruxelle^^ t. zxTin. (1856). 

t Roma, Atti Nmvi Lineei, xxi. (1868) ; Awoc. Frangaise, CompL Rend. i. (1872), p. 169. 
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(VII.) As the altitude increases, the movement of the bands becomes 
quicker and less regular. 

(VIII.) As the prism is turned so as to bring the spectrum from the 
horizontal to the vertical position, the inclination of the bands to the 
transvei-sal of the spectrum continually diminishes until it becomes zero when 
the spectrum is nearly vertical ; but the bands then become less marked, 
retaining, however, the movement in the direction indicated above (III.). 

(IX.) Luminous bands are less frequent and less regular than dark 
bands, and occur well marked only in the spectra of stars near the horizon. 

(X.) In the midst of this general and violent movement of bright and 
dark masses in the spectra of stars, the black spectral lines proper to the 
light of each star remain sensibly quiescent or undergo very slight oscil- 
lations. 

(XI.) Under abnormal atmospheric conditions the bands are fainter and 
less regular in shape and movement. 

(XII.) When strong winds prevail the bands are usually rather faint 
and ill defined, and then the spectrum exhibits mere changes of brightness, 
even in the case of stars near the horizon. 

(XIII.) Good definition and regular movement of the bands seems to be 
a sign of the probable continuance of fine weather, and, on the other hand, 
irregularity in these phenomena indicates probable change. 

These results show plainly that the changes of intensity and colour in the 
images of stars are produced by a momentary real divei>;ion of the luminous 
rays from the object-glass of the telescope ; that in the neighbourhood of the 
horizon rays of different colours are alfifected seyjarately and succtissively, and 
that all the rays of a given colour are momentarily withdrawn from the whole 
of the object-glass. 

Most of his conclusions from observation were readily explained by 
Respighi as due to irregular refractions, not necessarily or usually amounting 
(as Montigny supposed) to total reflexions, taking place at a sufficient distance 
from the observer. The progress of the bands in one direction along the 
spectnim (II.) is attributed to the diurnal motion. In the case of a setting 
star, for instance, the blue rays by which it is seen, pursuing a higher course 
through the atmosphere, encounter an obstacle somewhat later than do the 
red rays. Hence the band travels towards the violet end of the spectrum. 
In the neighbourhood of the meridian this cause of a progressive movement 
ceases to operate. 

The observations recorded in (III.) are of special interest as establishing a 
connexion between the rates with which various parts of the object-glass and 
of the spectrum are affected. Since the spectrum is horizontal, various parts 
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of its width correspond to various horizontal sections of the objective, and 
the existence of bands at a definite inclination shows that at the moment 
when the shadow of the obstacle thrown by blue rays reaches the bottom 
of the glass the shadow at the top is that thrown by green, yellow, or red 
rays of less refrangibility. When the altitude of the star reaches 30® or 
40®, the difference of path due to atmospheric dispersion is insufficient to 
differentiate the various parts of the spectrum. The bands then appear 
longitudinal. 

The definite obliquity of the bands at moderate altitudes, reported by 
Respighi, leads to a conclusion of some interest, which does not appear to 
have been noticed. In the case of a given star, observed at a given altitude, 
the linear sej)aration at the telescope of the shadows of the same obstacle 
thrown by rays of various colours will of necessity depend upon the distance 
of the obstacle. But the definiteness of the obliquity of the bands requires 
that this separation shall not vary, and therefore that the obstacles to which 
the effects are due are sensibly at one distance only. It would seem to follow 
from this that, under “ normal atmospheric conditions,'' scintillation depends 
upon irregularities limited to a comparatively nfirrow horizontal stratum 
situated overhead. A further consequence will be that the distance of the 
obstacles increases as the altitude of the star diminishes, and this according 
to a definite law. 

The principal object of the present communication is to exhibit some 
of the consequences of the theory of scintillation in a definite mathematical 
form. The investigation may be conducted by simple methods, if, as suffices 
for most purposes, we regard the whole refraction as small, and neglect the 
influence of the earth's curvature. When the object is to calculate with 
accuracy the refraction itself, further approximations are necessary, but even 
in this case the requii*ed result can be obtaine<l with more ease than is 
generally supposed. 

The foundation upon which it is most convenient to build is the idea of 
James Thomson*, which establishes instantaneously the connexion between 
the curvature of a ray travelling in a medium of varying optical constitution 
and the rate at which the index changes at the point in question. The 
following is from Everett’s memoir: — 

“Draw normal planes to a ray at two consecutive points of its path. 
Then the distance of their intersection from either point will be p, the radius 
of curvature. But these normal planes are tangential to the wave~front in 
its two consecutive positions. Hence it is easily shown by similar triangles 
that a very short line dN drawn from either of the points towards the centre 
of curvature is to the whole length p, of which it fonns part, as dv the 

•’ BHU Assoc. JRep. 1872. Everett, Phil, Mag, March 1873. 
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difference of the velocities of light at its two ends is to v the velocity at 
either end. That is 

dNjp^ — dvjVy 

the negative sign being used because the velocity diminishes in approaching 
the centre of curvature. But, since v varies inversely as /t, we have 

— dvjv == dfijfi. 

Hence the curvature 1 //> is given by any of the four following expressions : — 

1 __ ^ dv _ d log V \ dfi _d\og ^ 

p vM ^ ^ 


“ The curvatures of different rays at the same point are directly as the 
rates of increase of fi in travelling along their respective normals.” If 6 
denote the angle which the ray makes with the direction of most rapid 
increase of index, the curvatures will be directly as the values of sin 6. In 
fact, if dfijdr denote the rate at which fjL increases in a direction normal to 
the surfaces of equal index, we have 


and therefore 


dll dfi . ^ 


1 dfi . 

: - Sin 
fi dr 


dr 


( 2 ) 


Everett shows how the well-known equation 

fip s const (3) 


can be deduced from (2), p being the perpendicular upon the ray from the 
centre of spherical surfaces of equal index. In general, 


1 _ 1 dp 

p" r dr ' 

and thus 

_\dp 

r dr 

giving (3) on integration. 



p d\ogn 
r dr ' 


At a first application of (2) we may find by means of it a first ap- 
proximation to the law of atmospheric refraction, on the supposition that 
the whole refraction is small and that the curvature of the earth may be 
neglected. Under these limitations d in (2) may be treated as constant 
along the whole path of the ray; and if d^ft be the angle through which 
the ray turns in describing the element of arc ds, we have 


d’^jr 


d log fi 
dr 


Hxadds^ tan 0 .d log p. 
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If we integrate this along the whole course of the ray through the 
atmosphere, that is from to /i == we get, as the whole refraction, 

== log fiQ tan 5 — 1) tan d, (4) 

for to the order of approximation in question log yito may be identified with 
(Mo-1). 

If Syfr denote the chromatic variation of yjr corresponding to S/Xq, we have 
from (4) 

Sylr/ yfr = “ 1 ) ( 5 ) 

According to Mascart* the value of the right-hand member of (5) in 
the case of air and of the lines B and H is 

S//,/(/.o-l)= 024 (6) 

We will now take a step further and calculate the linear deviation of 
a ray from a straight course, still upon the supposition that the whole 
refraction is small. If ij denote the linear deviation (reckoned peipon- 
dicularly) at any point defined by the length s measured along the ray 6, 
we have 

p ds 

so that 

= J tan 0 d log p, = tan 0 (/x — 1) -h a, 

a being a constant of integration. A second integration now gives 

rj = tan 0 j (p — 1) ds a s + (7) 

which determines the path of the ray. If ;?/ be the height of any point 
above the surface of the earth, ds = dt/ sec 0; so that (7) may also be written 

^ ^ w 

The origin of s is arbitrary, but we may conveniently take it at the point 
(A ) where the ray strikes the earth s surface. 

We will now consider also a second ray, of another colour, deviating 
from the line 0 by the distance r; 4- St;, and corresponding to a change of p 
to ft + Sp, The distance between the two rays at any point y is 

Sv = ^^~fj^d!/ + S«.s + S/3 (9) 

In this equation S/3 denotes the separation of the rays at A , where y = 0, 
* Everett’s C, Q, S, System of Units, 


R. IV. 


5 
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s 5= 0. And Sa denotes the angle between the rays when outside the atmo- 
sphere. 

Equation (9) may be applied at once to Montigny’s problem, that is to 
determine the separation of two rays of different coloui*8, both coming from 
the same star, and both arriving at the same point A, The first condition 
gives Ba = 0, and the second gives B0 = 0. Accordingly, 

c. sin 6 (y ^ 




is the solution of the question. 


The integral in (10) may be otherwise expressed by means of the principle 
that (/Jr — 1) and S/i arc proportional to the density. Thus, if I denote the 
“ height of the homogeneous atmosphere,’’ and h the elevation in such an 
atmosphere determined by the condition that there shall be as much air 
below it as actually exists below y, 


f Sfidy = (11) 

Jo 


Bfjbo being the value of B/i at the surface of the earth. Equation (10) thus 
becomes 



cos^ 6 ^ ^ 

At the limits of the atmosphere and beyond, h = I, and the separation there is 

. S^o^sin^ 


These results are applicable to all altitudes higher than about 10"'. 

The formulae given by Montigny (loc, cit) are quite different from the 
above. That corresponding to (13) is 

Br/ = B/Iq a sin (14) 

a being the radius of the earth I The substitution of a for I increases the 
calculated result some 800 times. But this is in a large measure compen- 
sated by the factor sec* 6 in (13), for at low altitudes sec 6 is large. Acconling 
to Montigny the separation at moderately low altitudes would be nearly in- 
dependent of the altitude, a conclusion entirely wide of the truth. 

The value of (fi^ — 1) for air at 0° and 760 millim. at Paris is *0002927, 
so that Syi4o (for the lines B and H) is *000007026. The height of the 
homogeneous atmosphere is 7*990 x 10® centim., and thus Siy reckoned in 
centim. is 

6-612 ( 15 ) 
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The following are a few corresponding values of 6 and sin : — 


e 

sill d/oos^ $ 

e 

Bin e/Goa^ e 

0 


o 


0 

0-000 

m 

3-46 

20 j 

0-387 

70 

8-03 

40 

1-095 

80 

32-66 


Thus at the limit of the atmosphere the separation of rays which reach 
the observer at an apparent altitude of 10*" is 185 centiin. Nearer the 
horizon the separation would be still greater, but its value cannot well be 
found from (15). Although these estimates are considerably less than those 
of Montigny, the separation near the horizon seems to be sufficient to 
explain the vertical position of the bands in the spectrum, recorded by 
Respighi (I.). The hict that the margin is not very great suggests that the 
obstacles to which scintillation is due may often be situated at a considerable 
elevation. 


We have now to consider the effect of an obstacle situated at a given 
point B at level y on the course of the ray. And the first desideratum will 
be the estimation of the separation at A, the object-glass of the?, telescope, 
of rays of various colours corning from tin? same star, which all j)ass through 
the given point B, It will appear at once that no fresh question is raised. 
For, since the i*ays come from the same star at the same time, Ba - 0, and 
thus by (9) 8?;^ = 8^. The value of 8^ is given at once by the condition 
that Brjji = 0. Thus 


^ sin 0 [y ^ , Btiji sin 0 


(16) 


as before. The discussion, already given of (15), is thus immediately ap- 
plicable. 

Equation (16) solves the problem of determining the inclination of the 
bands seen in the spectra of stars not very low (III.). It is only necessary 
to equate — to the aperture of the telescope. 8/u-o then gives the range 
of refrangibility covered by the bands as inclined. In practice h would not 
be known beforehand; but from the observed inclination of the bands it 
would be possible to determine it. 

In a given state of the atmosphere h, so far as it is definite, must be 
constant and then must be proportional to cos®^/sin^. This gives the 
relation between the altitude of the star and the inclination of the bands. 


When 0 is small, 8 /Ao is large ; that is, the bands become longitudinal. 

5-2 
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As a numerical example, let us suppose that the aperture of the telescope 
is 10 centim., and that at an altitude of 10® the obliquity of the bands is 
such that the vertical diameter of the object-glass corresponds to the entire 
range from B to H, In this case (15) gives 


h 


101 

185 


•054 Z, 


indicating that the obstacles to which the bands are due are situated at such 
a level that about of the whole mass of the atmosphere is below them. 


The next question to which (9) may be applied is to find the angle 8a 
outside the atmosphere between two rays of different colours which pass 
through the two points A and B. Here 8rf^ = 0, and thus SyS = 0. And 
further, since Brjg = 0, we get 


s cos’* 6 


rS/idt/^ 

Jo 


tan 0 

y 


If the height of the obstacle above the ground be so small that the 
density of the air below it is sensibly uniform, then ^ = y, and 


- Sa = S/io tan 6, 


(18) 


In this case the angle is the same as that of the spectrum of the stfir 
observed at A, as appears from (4) and (5). In general, y is greater than h, 
so that 8a is somewhat less than the value given by (18). 


The interest of (18) lies in the application of it to find the time occupied 
by a band in traversing the spectrum in virtue of the diurnal motion, ac- 
cording to Respighi’s observation (II.). The time required is that necessary 
for the star to rise or fall through the angle of its dispersion -spectrum at 
the altitude in question. At an altitude of 10®, this angle will be 8", being 
always about of the whole refraction. The rate at which a star rises or 
falls depends of course upon the declination of the star and upon the latitude 
of the observer, and may vary from zero to 15® per hour. At the latter 
maximum rate the star would describe 8" in about one half of a second, 
which would therefore be the time occupied by a band in crossing the 
spectrum under the circumstances supposed. In the case of a star quite 
close to the horizon, the progress of the band would be a good deal slower. 

The fact that the larger planets scintillate but little, even under favour- 
able conditions, is readily explained by their sensible apparent magnitude. 
The separation of rays of one colour thus arising during their passage through 
the atmosphere is usually far greater than the already calculated separation, 
due to chromatic dispersion ; so that if a fixed star of no apparent magnitude 
scintillates in colours, the different parts of the area of a planet must d 
fortiori scintillate independently. But under these circumstances the eye 
perceives only an average effect, and there is no scintillation visible. 
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The non-scintillation of small stars situated near the horizon may be 
referred to the failure of the eye to appreciate colour when the light is faint. 

In the case of stars higher up, the whole spectrum is affected simul- 
taneously. A momentary accession of illumination, due to the passage of 
an atmospheric irregularity, may thus render visible a star which on account 
of its faintness could not be steadily seen through an undisturbed atmo- 
sphere*. 

In the preceding discussion the refracting obstacles have for the sake of 
brevity been spoken of as throwing sharp shadows. This of course cannot 
happen, if only in consequence of diffraction ; and it is of some interest to 
inquire into the magnitude of the necessary diffusion. The theory of 
diffraction shows that even in the cjise of an opaque screen with a definite 
straight boundaiy, the transition of illumination at the edge of the shadow 
occupies a space such as where X is the wave-length of the light, and 

b is the distance across which the shadow is thrown. We may take X at 
6 X 10“® centim., and if b be reckoned in kilometres, we have as the space 
of transition, Thus if b were 4 kilometres, the space of transition 

would amount to about 5 ccntim. The inference is that the various parts of 
the aperture of a small telescope cannot be very differently affected unless 
the obstacles to which the scintillation is due are at a less distance than 
4 kilometres. 

One of the principal outstanding difficulties in the theory of scintillation 
is to see how the transition from one index to another in an atmospheric 
irregularity can be sufficiently sudden. The fact that the various parts of a 
not too small object-glass are diversely affected seems to prove that the 
transitions in question do not occupy many centimetres. Now, whether the 
irregularity be due to temperature or to moisture, we should expect that a 
transition, however abrupt at first, would after a few minutes or hours be 
eased off‘ to a greater degree than would accord with the above estimate. 
Perhaps the abruptness of transition is, Jis it were, continually renewed by 
the coming into contact of fresh portions of light and dense air as the 
ascending and descending streams proceed in their courses. The speculations 
and experiments of Jevons on the Cirrus form of Cloud f may find some 
application here. A preliminary question requiring attention is as to the 
origin of the in'egularifcies which cause scintillation. Is it always at the 
ground, and mainly under the influence of sunshine? Or may irregular 
absorption of solar heat in the atmosphere, due to varying proportions of 
moisture, give rise to transitions of the necessary abruptness? Again, we 
may ask how many obstacles are to be supposed operative upon the same 

* The theory of Arago leads him to a directly opposite conclusion {loc. cit. p. 381). 

t PhiL Mag, xiv. p. 22, 1857. For a mathematical investigation, by the author, see Math, 
Soe, Proc, xiv. April 1883. [Vol. n. p. 200,] 
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ray? Is the ultimate effect only a small residue from many causes in the 
main neutralizing one another? It does not appear that in the present 
state of meteorological science satisfactory answers can be given to these 
questions. 

A complete investigation of atmospheric refraction can only be made 
upon the basis of some hypothesis as to the distribution of temperature ; but, 
as has already been hinted, a second approximation to the value of the 
refraction can be obtained independently of such knowledge and without 
difficulty. In Laplace’s elaborate investigation it is very insufficiently recog- 
nized, if indeed it be recognized at all, that the whole difficulty of the 
problem depends upon the curvature of the earth. If this be neglected, 
that is if the strata are supposed to be plane, the desired result follows at 
once from the law of refraction, without the necessity of knowing anything 
more than the condition of affairs at the surface. For in virtue of the law 
of refraction, 

/Lt sin 0 = constant ; 

so that if 0 be the apparent zenith distance of a star seen at the earth’s 


surface, and hQ the refraction, we have at once 

/4o sin 6 = sin {d + S^), (19) 

from which the refraction can be rigorously calculated. If an expansion be 
desired, 

W == sin W = tan Q (ya© — cos hB) 

= (/ly ~ 1) tan 0 {1 -f J (/Xy — 1) tan'-’^j (20) 

is the second approximation. 



When the curvature of the earth is retained, so that the atmospheric 
strata are supposed to be spheres described round 0 the centre of the earth, 
the appropriate form of the law of refraction is 

yLxjp = constant. 

Thus, if A be the point of observation at the earth’s surf^e where the 
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apparent zenith distance is and if the original direction of the ray outside 
the atmosphere meet the vertical OA at the point Q, 

fio . OA . sin 0 = OQ . sin (0 + ^0) ; 

or if OA ~ rt, AQ = c, 

sin ^ = (a -f c) sin {0 -f h0) (21) 

If c be neglected altogether, we fall back upon the former equations (19), 
(20). For the purposes of a second approximation c, though it cannot be 
neglected, may be calculated as if the refraction were small, and the curvature 
of the strata negligible. If rj bo the whole linear deviation of the ray due 
to the refraction, 



c — 7] j sin 0, 

(22) 

and, as in (16), 

rj = (fl^^ — 1) i sin 0/cos- 0, 

(23) 

so that 

CO.S" 0 

(24) 


By ecpiations (21), (24) the value of h0 may be calculated from the trigono- 
metrical tables without further approximation. 


To obtain an expansion, we have 

80 = sin 80 = - tan 0 cos 80 

= tan0{-— i(80)^- 

= - 1) tan ^ |l - + i (^ - 1) 

= (/.o - 1) (l - ^1 tan tan » 8 (25) 

To this order of aiiproximation the refraction can be expressed in terms of 
the condition of tilings at the earth’s surface, and (25) is equivalent to an 
exjiression deduced at great length by Laplace. 

From the value of I already quoted, and a = 6*3709 x 10” centim., we get 


//a = 001 2541 (26) 

If further we take as the value under standard conditions for the line D 

^,-1= 0002927, (27) 

we find as the refraction expressed in seconds of arc 

80 = 60"*29 tan 0 - 0"*06688 tan»0 (28) 


In (28) 0 is the apparent zenith distance, and it should be understood 
that the application of the formula must not be pushed too close to the 
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horizon. If the density of the air at the surface of the earth differ from 
the standard density (O'* and 760 millira.) the numbers in (28) must be 
altered proportionally. It will be observed that the result has been deduced 
entirely d pviovi on the basis of data obtained in laboratory experiments. 

It may be convenient for reference to give a few values calculated from 
(28) of the refraction, and of the dispersion, reckoned at ^ of the refraction. 


Apparent zenith 
distance 

Refraction 

Disperaion 
(B to H) 

o 

09 


0 

0-0 

0*0 

20 

21-9 

•5 

40 

50-5 

1-3 

45 

1 0*2 

1*5 

60 

1 40*1 

2*5 

70 

2 44*2 

4-1 


3 41-5 

5-5 

80 

5 29'7 

8*2 

85 

9 49-2 

14*7 


The results of the formula (28) agrees with the best tables up to a zenith 
distance of 75'', at which point the value of the second term is 3''*5. For 
the number usually given is about 10' 16", and for 90'^ about 36'; but 
at these low altitudes the refraction is necessarily uncertain on account of 
irregularities such as those concerned in the production of mirage. 

[1902. When the above memoir was written I was unacquainted with 
the excellent work of K. Exner upon this subject (Wien. Akad. Sitzher. 84, 
p. 1038, 1881 ; (Tber die Scintillation. Eine Monographic. Wien, 1891). 
Exners general conclusions are very similar to those at which I arrived 
independently, and his work includes also an interesting historical discussion.] 
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ASTRONOMICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Nature, XLViii. p. 391, 1893.] 

The anrHumcemeiit {Nature, August 10) that it is in contemplation to 
raise a sum exceeding £2000 for the establishment of a special photographic 
telescope at the Cambridge Observatory, leads me to ask whether astronomers 
have duly considered the facilities afforded by modern photography. At the 
time of rny early experience of the art, thirty-five years ago, it would have 
been thought a great feat to photograph the Fraunhofer lines in the yellow 
or red regions of the spectrum, although even then the statement so 
commonly made that chemical activity was limited to the blue and ultra- 
blue rays was quite unwarranted. With the earlier photographic processes 
the distinction was necessary between telescopes to be used with the eye or 
for photography. In th(i former case the focal length had to be a minimum 
for the yellow rays, in the latter for the blue rays of the spectrum. 

But the situation is entirely changed. There is now no difficulty in 
preparing plates sensitive to all parts of the spectrum, witness the beautiful 
photographs of Rowland and Higgs. 1 have myself used “ Orthochromatic '' 
plates in experiments where it wiis desirable to work with the same rays as 
most influence the eye. The interference bands of sodium light may be 
photographed with the utmost facility on plates sensitised in a bath con- 
taining cyanin. 

The question I wish to ask is whether the time has not come to 
accommodate the photographic plates to the telescopes rather than the 
telescopes to the plates. It is possible that plates already in the market 
may not exactly meet the requirements of the case, but I feel sure that 
a tithe of the sums lavished upon instruments would put us in possession of 
plates suitable for object-glasses that have been designed for visual purposes. 
There would be no difficulty even in studying the requirements of a particular 
instrument, over or under corrected as the case might be. 

A doubt may arise whether plates so adjusted would be as sensitive as 
those now in use. Probably Captain Abney, or some other authority, co’dd 
give the required information. For some astronomical puqioses a moderate 
loss of sensitiveness could hardly be of much consequence; for others 
doubtless it would be a serious matter. 
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GRINDING AND POLISHING OF GLASS SURFACES. 

[British Association, Sopt. 14, 1893, from a report in 
Nature^ XLViii. p. 520, 1893.] 

Lokd Rayleigh stated that he had been investigating the nature of these 
processes, and gave a most interesting dc^scription of the results. Ho first 
pointed out that the process of grinding with emery is not, as is commonly 
supposed, a scratching process. The normal eftect is the production of isolated 
detached pits — not scratches. The glass gives way under the emery ; at the 
same time the emery gives way under the glass and suffeivs abrasion. An 
image seen through glass which has been finely ground (but not yet polished) 
has perfect definition. And so when the sun is viewed through a cloud th(.^ 
image is sharp as long as there is an image ; even when the cloud thickens, 
the’ edge appeai-s to be sharp until we lose the image altogi'ther. A glass 
lens finely ground gives very good definition, but there is great loss of light 
by irregular reflection. To obviate this, the lens is polished, and lixamination 
under the microscope shows that in the process of polishing with pitch and 
rouge the polishing goes on entirely on the surface or plat(iau, the bottom 
of each pit being left untouched until the adjoining surface is entirely 
worked down to it. It appeared interesting to investigate the amount of 
glass removed during the process of polishing. This was done both by 
weighing and interference methods, and the amount removed was found to 
be surprisingly small. A sufficiently good polish was obtained when a 
thickness corresponding to 2^ wave-lengths of sodium light was removed, 
and the polishing was complete when a thickntiss corresponding to 4 wave- 
lengths was removed. Lord Rayleigh is of opinion that the process of 
polishing is not continuous with that of grinding, but that it consists of a 
removal of molecular layers of the surfime of the glass. Grinding is easy 
and rapid, whereas polishing is tedious and difficult. The action of hydro- 
fluoric acid in dissolving glass was also investigated and was found to be 
much more regular than it has generally been assumed to be by chemists. It 
was found to be easy to remove a layer corresponding in thickness to half a 
wave-length of sodium light ; and with due precautions as little as one-tenth 
of a wave-length. [1902. For a further discussion of this subject see Nature^ 
LXiv. p. 386, 1901.] 
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ON THE REFLECTION OF SOUND OR LIGHT FROM A 
CORRUGATED SURFACE. 

\lintish AHsociation Report, pp. OOO, 091, 1893.] 

The angle of incidence is supposed to be zero, and the amplitude of the 
incident wave to bo unity. If then 

f=ccos/w; (1) 

be the equation of the surface, the problem of reflection is re?idily solved 
so long as p in (1) is small relatively to k or 27r/X; that is so long as the 
wave-length of the corrugation is large in comparison with that of the 
vibrations. The solution assumes a specially simple form when the second 
medium is imjienetrable, so that the whole energy is thrown back either in 
the perpendicularly reflected wave or in the lateral spectra. Of this two 
cases are notalde (a) when — in the application to sound — the secjond medium 
is gaseous and devoid of inertia, as in the theory of the ‘open ends' of 
organ pipes. The amplitiide /lo of the piu’pendicularly r(‘.flected wave, so 
far as the fourth power of pjk inclusive, is then given by 

- A, = .h (2fe) + i A:c . J, {2kc) + like J, {2kc) - (2kc)] , . . .(2) 

in which there is no limitation upon the value of kc, so that the corrugation 
may be as deep as we i)lease in relation to \. If be very small, the result, 
viz. —J(i{2kc), is the same as would be obtained by the methods usual in 
Optics; and it appears that these methods cease to be available when p 
cannot be neglected. 

The second case (/8) arises when sound is reflected from a rigid and fixed 
wall. We find, as far as p'/k^, 

A, = J„ (2Ac) -^.Icc.J, {2kc) (3) 

If p, instead of being relatively small, exceeds k in magnitude, there are no 
lateral spectra in the reflected vibrations; and if the second medium is 
impenetrable, the regular reflection is necessarily total. It thus a]:)pcars 
that an extremely rough wall reflects sounds of medium pitch as well as 
if it were mathematically smooth. 

The question arises whether, when the second medium is not impenetrabie, 
the regular reflection from a rough wall (p>k) is the same as if c = 0. 
Reasons are given for concluding that the answer should be in the negative. 
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ON A SIMPLE INTEKFEKENCE AERANOEMENT. 

[British Association Report, pp. 703, 704, 189eS.] 

If a point, or line, of light be regarded through a telescope, the aperture 
of which is limited to two narrow parallel slits, interference band^s are seen, 
of which the theory is given in treatises on Optics. The width of the bands 
is inversely proportional to the distance between the centres of the slits, 
and the width of the field, upon which the bands arc seen, is inversely 
proportional to the width of the individual slits. If the latter element l:>e 
given, it will usually be advantageous to approximate the slits until only a 
small number of bands are included. In this way not only are the bands 
rendered larger, but illumination may be gained by the then admissible 
widening of the original source. 

Supposing, then, the proportions of the double slit to be given, we may 
inquire as to the effect of an alteration in scale. A diminution in ratio m 
will have the effect of magnifying m times the field and the bands (fixed in 
number) visible upon it. Since the total aperture is diminished m times, it 
might appear that the illumination would be diminished times, but the 
admissible widening of the original sotirce in times reduces the loss, so that 
it stands at in times, instead of times. 

It remains, and this is more particularly the object of the present note, 
to point out the effect of the telescope upon the angular magnitude and 
illumination of the bands. If the magnifying power of the telescope exceed 
the ratio of aperture of object-glass and pupil, its introduction is prejudicial. 
And even if the above limit be not exceeded, the use of the telescope is 
without advantage. The relation between the greatest brightness and the 
apparent magnitude of the bands is the same whether a telescope be used 
or not, the loss by reflections and absorptions being neglected. The functim 
of the telescope is merely to magnify the linear dimensions of the slit system. 
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This magnification is sometimes important, especially when it is desirable 
to operate separately upon the interfering pencils. But when the object is 
merely to see the bands, the telescope may be abolished without loss. The 
only difficulty is to construct the very diminutive slit system then required. 
In the arrangement now exhibited the slits are very fine lines formed by 
ruling with a knife upon a silver film su]:)ported upon glass. This double 
slit is mounted at one end of a tube and at the other is placed a parallel 
slit. It then suffices to look through the tube at a candle or gas flame in 
order to see interference bands in a high degree of perfection. 

It is suggested that this simple apparatus could be turned out veiy 
cheaply, and that its introduction into the market would tend to popularise 
acquaintance with interference phenomena. 
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ON THE FLOW OF VISCOUS LIQUIDS, ESPECIALLY IN TWO 

DIMENSIONS. 

[Philosophical Magazine, XXX vi. pp. 354 — 372, 1893.] 

The problems in fluid motion of which solutions have hitherto been given 
relate for the most part to two extreme conditions. In the first class the 
viscosity is supposed to be sensible, but the motion is assumed to be so slow 
that the terms involving the squares of the velocities may be omitted ; in 
the second cliiss the motion is not limited, but viscosity is supposed to be 
absent or negligible. 

Special problems of the first class have been solved by Stokes and other 
inatheiuaticians ; and general theorems of importance have been established 
by v. Helmholtz* and by Kortewegi*, relating to the laws of steady motion. 
Thus in the steady motion (Mo) of an incompressible fluid moving with velo- 
cities given at the boundary, less energy is dissipated than in the c^xse of 
any other motion (M) consistent with the same conditions. And if the 
motion M be in progress, the rate of dissipation will constantly decrease until 
it roaches the minimum corresponding to Mo, It follows that the motion Mo 
is always stable. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to repeat the investigation of 
Korteweg; but it may be well to call attention to the fact that problems 
in viscous motion in which the squares of the velocities are neglected, fall 
under the general methf>d of Lagrange, at least when this is extended by 
the introduction of a dissipation function^. In the present application there 
is no potential energy to be considered, and everything depends upon the 
expressions for the kinetic energy T and the dissipation function F, The 
conditions to be satisfied may be expressed by ascribing given constant 

* CollecUd IVorks, i. p. 223. 

+ Phil, Mag, xvi. p. 112, 1883. 

X Theory of Sound, § 81. [See Vol. I. of the present collection, p. 176.] 
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values to some of the generalized velocities; but it is unnecessary to in- 
troduce more than one into the argument, inasmuch as any others may be 
eliminated beforehand by moans of the given relations. Suppose, then, that 
yjtr is given. The other coordinates yfr^, ... may be so chosen that no 
product of their velocities enters into the expressions for T and F, although 
products with yjrr, such as will enter. These coordinates are, in fact, 

the 7iormal coordinates of the systein when is constrained to vanish. 
Thus simplified F becomes 

J + . . . + + . . . -f braylrai^r + (1) 

and a similar expression ajiplies to T with a written for b. Lagrange’s 
equation is now 

aa'^a + + bra'fr = 0, 

being any one of the coordinates ^^ 2 , .... In this equation = 
and has a prescribed value ; so that 

"t bg yjrg = hf-g yjrj. (2) 

is the equation giving yjrg. The solution of (2) is well known, and it appears 
that yjrg settles gradually down to the value given by 

bs'^8 ^ bf gyjr,., (3) 

since agy bg are intrinsically positive. Further, 
d.F 

in which the suniination extends to all values of s other than r. In this 

= 0, SO that 

dF • ‘ 

(6* f , + l>r, fr} = - Sa, fA (4) 

by (2). The last expression is intrinsically negative, proving that until the 
steady motion is reached F continually decreases. Fvorteweg’s theorem is 
thus shown to be of general application to systems devoid of potential 
energy for which T and F can be expressed as quadratic functions of the 
velocities with constant coefficients. 

It may be mentioned in passing that a similar theorem holds for systems 
devoid of kinetic energy, for which, however, F and V (the potential energy) 
are sensible, and may be proved in the same way. If such a system be 
subjected to given displacements, it settles down into the configuration of 
minimum F; and during the progress of the motion V continually decreases. 

The theorem of Korteweg places in a clear light the general question of 
the slow motion of a viscous liquid under given boundary conditions, and th 
only remaining difficulty lies in finding the analytical expressions suitable 
for special problems. It is proposed to consider a few simple cases relating 
to motion in two dimensions. 
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Under the above restriction, as is well known, the motion may be ex- 
pressed by means of Earnshaw’s current function (y[r), which satisfies 

(5) 


the same equation as governs the transverse displacement of an elastic plate, 
when in equilibrium*. Of this analogy we shall avail ourselves in the sequel. 
At a fixed wall retains a constant value, and, further, in consequence of 
the friction representing the tangential velocity, is evanescent. The 

boundary conditions for a fixed wall in the fluid problem are therefore analo- 
gous to those of a clamped edge in the statical problem. 

The motion within a simply connected area is determined by (5) and by 
the values of the component velocities over the boundary. If we suppose 
that two such motions arc possible, their difference constitutes a motion also 
satisfying (5), and making yfr and dy^jdn zero over the boundary. Consider- 
ations respecting energy in this or in the analogous problem of the elastic 
plate are then sufficient to show that ^ must vanish throughout; and an 
analytical proof may readily be given by means of Green’s theorem. For if 
^ and are any two functions of x and y, 

• = J ^ (®) 

the integrations being taken round and over the area in question. If we 
suppose that yjr and dyjr / dn are zero over the boundaiy, the left-hand member 
vanishc^s. If, further, % = we have 

JJ(V^ylry dxdy== jjylrV^yjrdxdi/, (7) 

of which the right-hand member vanishes by (5). Hence vanishes all 
over the area, and by a known theorem, as yjr vanishes on the contour, this 
requires that vanish throughout. 

We will now investigate in detail the slow motion of viscous fluid within 
a circular boundary. In virtue of (5) which represents the vorticity, 
satisfies Laplace’s equation, and may therefore be expanded in positive and 
negative integral powers of r, each term such as r”, or being accom- 
panied by the factor cos(wd + a). But if, as we shall suppose, the vorticity 
be finite at the centre of the circle, where r = 0, the negative powers are 
excluded, and we have to consider only such terms as 

^ ^ 

* [1902. If be the dieplacement, parallel to z, at any point of a plane elastic plate in the 
plane of the differential equation of equilibrium is V^=;0, impressed forces being absent.] 
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The solution of this is readily obtained. If we assume 

yjr cos {710 4- a), (9) 

we find m = 71.4* 2. To this may be added, as satisfying = a term 
corresponding to m ^ 7i; so that the type of solution for n0 is 

yjr = cos (710 4 ot) 4- BnV^ cos (n0 4- ;8) (10) 

By differentiation, 

— = (n -4 2) Anr”'^^ cos (7i0 4* «) 4* cos {;ri0 4 yS) (11) 

The first problem to which we will apply these equations is that of motion 
within the circle 7* = 1 under the condition that the tangential motion 
vanishes at every part of the circumference. By (11) y8 = a, and 

(n 4 2) 4 7iBn = 0 (12) 


The normal velocity at the boundary is represented by dy^ld0, and we might 
be tempted, in our search after simplicity, to suppose that this is sensible in 
the neighbourhood of one point only, for example ^ = 0. But in that case 
the condition of incompressibility would require that the total flow of fluid 
at the place in question should be zero. If the total (juantity of fluid 
entering the enclosure at ^^ = 0 is to be finite, provision must be made for 
its escape elsewhere. This might take the form of a sink at the centre of 
the circle; but it will corner to much the same thing, and be more in harmony 
with our equations, as already laid down, to suppose that the escape takes 
place uniformly oxiiv the entire circumference. This state of things will be 
represented analytically ])y iiscribing to a sudden change of value from 
— 1 to 4 1 at 0 = 0, with a gradual passage from the one value to the other 
as 0 incrciises from 0 to 27 r, or, it may be more conveniently expressed 
for our present purpose, yfr is to be regarded as an odd function of 0 such 
that from 0 = 0 to 0 = 7r its value is 

0^\^0lir (13) 

The symmetry with respect to 0 = 0 shows that we are concerned in (10) 
only with the sines of multiples of 0, so that having regard to (12) we may 
take as the form of yjr applicable in the present problem, 

= 2 sin n0 }(7i 4 2) (14) 

in which n is any integer and an arbitrary constant. It remains to 
detennine the coefficients 0 in accordance with (13). When r=l, 

-^ = 22 sin ?i0 = 1 — 0/7r ; 

and this must hold good for all values of 0 from 0 to tt. Multiplying bv 
sin m0 and integrating as usual, we find 


R. IV. 


( 15 ) 

6 
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SO that 

TT . = 2 sinnd {(1 — 2/ n) 7’" - (16) 

is the value of ^ expressed in series. 

These series may be summed. In the first place, 2r”sin n^ is the real 
part of — i2 or of 


1 — re*^ 


2 7*” sin 7i0 = 


r sin 6 

i — 2r cos 0 H- r- ’ 


Again, Sn“*r” sin is the real part of — or of i log(l — re^); 

so that 

^ , , 7* sin/? ,,,,, 


sin 720 = tan~^ 


1 — 7’ cos 0 * 


Thus, as the expression for i/r in finite tenns, we have 


,r +9tan->- 

l-2rcos^+> + “’^" 1 


7* sin 0 
— r cos 0 * 


In (19) the separate parts admit of simple geometrical interpretation. 
The second represents simply twice the angle PAO, 

Fig. 1, which is known to constitute a solution of 

= 0. In the first term, ^ 

r sin 0 PJf _sinPA0 f p \ 

1 — 2r cos 0 + 7*^ AP‘^ ^ AP ' ( 


which is also obviously a solution of = 0. The I o m "1 

remaining part of (1 9) is not a solution of = 0 ; \ J 

but it satisfies V^^ = 0, as being derived from a 
solution of by multiplication with r'\ 

On the foundation of (19) we may build up by simple integration the 
general expression for subject to the conditions that dyfridi* vanishes 
over the whole circumference, and that dyjrld0 has any prescribed values 
consistent with the recurrence of yfr, 

A simple example is afforded by the case of a source at A and an equal 
sink at P, where ^ = tt (Fig. 2). The fluid enters and p. ^ 

leaves the enclosure by two perforations situated at ^■“^5'“^ 

opposite ends of a diameter, the walls being else- 
where impenetrable. The solution may be found / \ 

independently, or from (I9), by changing the sign 
of COS0, and adding the equations together. Thus 


I (1 — 7^)rsin^ . „2r8md 
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In this case the walls of the enclosure are of necessity stream-lines, the 
value of t/r being + 1 from 0 to tt, and — 1 from 0 to — tt. 

When ^ = that is along 01) (Fig. 2), 

iir . + 2 tan-> r, (21) 


1 

dr 


From (21) we obtain by interpolation the following corresponding values :~ 


•00 1330 


10000 


In the neighbourhood of A or B, Fig. 1,(20) assumes a special form. Thus 
in the former case, 

1 — cos 2^ 4- r* = (1 — r^)^ -f 4/*^ siri^^ = 4 { 4- 

(1 — r*^) r sin ^ = 4Pilf . A M, 

. ,2rsiu^ , ... 

tan ' — = an me PAO, 

1 — r*“ ® 


Thus if PA 0 be denoted by the value of in the neighbourhood of 
A is given by 

TT . = sin 2<j> 4- 2(f> (22') 

That the functions of <f> which occur in (22') satisfy the fundamental 
equation may be readily seen. 


By calculation from (22') we get the following values for ^ expressed as 
fractions of degrees: — 

yjr 0 25 50 -75 100 

0 0 ir'40 23"-83 39"*40 90^00 

This example is of interest, from its bearing upon the law^s of flow at a 
place where a channel is enlarged. In actual fluids there would be a ten- 
dency to shoot directly across from A to B, the region about C being occupied 
by an eddy, or backwater, such that the motion of the fluid near the wall is 
reversed. Nothing of the kind is indicated by the present solution. In 
(22) d-^jdr represents the velocity across the line and we see that 

there is no change of sign. In fact the velocity decreases, as r increases, 
all the way from r — 0 to r = l. The formation of a backwater may thus 
be connected with the terms involving the squares of the velocities, whiel» 
are neglected in the present solution. And we may infer that if the motion 
were slow enough, or if the fluid were viscous enough, the backwater, usually 
observed in practice, would disappear. 


6—2 
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Another particular case of some interest, included in the general solution 
already indicated, would be obtained by supposing similar sources to be 
situated at ^ = 0, ^ — tt, and equal sinks at ^ = ^7r, ^ = f7r. 

We will now suppose that it is the radial velocity which vanishes at 
every point of the circumference r = l, and that the tangential velocity also 
vanishes except in the neighbourhood of = In this case, by the sym- 
metry, in (10) reduces to a series of cosines. And 

- dyjrldd = sin 7?^ -f B^r^), 
which is to vanish when r = 1 for all values of 0. Hence 

An + i?n = 0; (23) 

so that 

= (1 — T^)XBnr^ cos n0, (24) 

dy^jdr = 2 J5„ cos nO - (w 4* 2) (25) 

When 7'=1, 

d^^jdr = — 22i?„ cos (26) 

and is to be made to vanish for all values of 0 except in the neighbourhood 
of 0 = 0. If we suppose that the integral of dy\rjdr with respect to 0 over 
the whole region where dyjrjdr is sensible, is 2, we find 


5„ = -l/2^, 2?„ = -l/7r 

(27) 

the second equation applying to all values of n other than 0. 

Hence, 

- TT . (1 — r^) 4- (1 — r*) 2® r” cos 7i0, — 

(28) 

or in finite terms, 


f 1/1 «\ . /I I -rcos0 

— TT . -ilr = — * (1 — r-) 4- (1 — r*) zi ; 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 — 2r cos 0 4- 

(29) 

The equation may also be written 


_2, 

^ i — 2r cos 0 4- 

(30) 


In (29), 

1 — r cos 0 _Ail/ COB P AO 
1 - 2r cos 0 -h r» ZP* ~ “ ~A P ' 


which is a solution of = 0. When multiplied by r*, or by (1 - r®), it 
remains a solution of = 0. 

In (30) we may write os for r cos 0, and if the point under consideration 


lie upon the axis, od^^rK Hence on the axis, 

-.27r.t = (H-a;)», (31) 

-TTdf/rfa; = (!+«?), (32) 


equations which may be applied at all points except near It appears 

from (32) that the velocity transverse to the axis increases continuously from 
sr — 1 to the neighbourhood of 4- 1* 
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The lines of flow are readily constructed from (30), which we may write 
in the form 




1-QP^ 

V(- 27ri|r)' 


(33) 


showing how P may be determined by the intersection of circles struck 
from 0 and A, A few of the lines of flow are shown in Fig. 3. The external 
circle AB corresponds to -^ = 0; AG, AO, AD correspond respectively to 
— 27 r'\/r = J, 1, 2. As appears from (31), the highest value of — 27 ri/r is 4, 
and gives a curve at A of infinitely small area. 


Fig. 3. 



In the neighbourhood of A (Fig. 1), (30) reduces to a simpler form. Thus 

+ (33') 

where <f> — FA0, The second tenn here satisfies the fundamental equation 
as being derived by multiplication with AP* from a solution, AP"’*cos2^, 
of as 0, 
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Equations (19), (30) give the means of expressing the stream-function 
subject to the conditions that both and d^^jdr shall have values arbitrarily 
given at all points of the circumference of the circle. It is not necessary 
actually to write down the formulae ; but it may be well to notice that the 
same solution applies to the question of determining the transverse displace- 
ment w of a thin circular plate when w and dwj dr have arbitrarily prescribed 
values on the boundary. 


As a preliminary to further questions, it will be desirable to consider for 
a moment the form of the general equations of viscous motion. In the usual 
notation. 


du du du du ^ I dp 

^ + w X + ^ = a - - 

dt dx dy dz p dx 


4- 


(34) 


with two similar equations, ^^^rthcr, if (f denote the resultant velocity, and 
97, f be the component rotations, 

du du dll . dq^ « « /oir\ 

+ + 

In steady motion duldt~0 ; and if the terms of the second order in velocity 
(35) be omitted and there be no impressed forces except such as have a 
potential, the equations reduce to the form alrc‘ady considered. A solution 
thus obtained for small velocities will fail to satisfy the conditions when the 
velocities are increased; but the equatioirs lead readily to an instnictive 
expression for the forces A, F, Zy which must be introduced in order that 
the solution applicable without impressed forces to small velocities may still 
continue to hold good. From (35) wo see that the necessary forces are 


A = - 2v^+2tvr]y 


,(36) 


with two similar equations. In this the term ^dq^jdx need not be regarded, 
as it tells only upon the pressure and does not influence the motion. We 
may therefore write 

X = 2w7j — 2?; f, F = f — 2-^; f Z = 2vf — 2w t; (37 ) 

These equations show that 

uX 4* V F 4- wZ — 0, ^X 4" 'll F4“ ^Z =0, (38) 

signifying that the force whose components are X, F, Z, acts at every point 
in a direction perpendicular both to the velocity and to the axis of rotation. 
As regards its magnitude, 

i(X ^ -h F* 4- Z'^) « (a« 4- 4- H . . .(39) 

If the motion take place in two dimensions, w * 0, f =» 17 » 0, and 

i(Z»4-F»)«(tt»4-v*)r, 


(40) 
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In the case of symmetry round an axis, 

and (39) reduces to 

1(^2+ 4- Z^) - {n^ 4 7^ 4 w'O (f^ 4 4 TO (41) 

These expressions for the forces necessary to the maintenance of a motion 
similar to the intinitely small motion give us in simple cases an idea of the 
direction in which the law is first departed from as the motion increases. 

There are very few cases in which the probkun of the rapid motion of a 
viscous fluid has been dealt with. When the metion is in one dimension, 
the troublesome terms do not ])resent themselves, and the same solution 
holds good mathematically for the steady motion at all velocities. When 
the motion is so small that the laws appropriate to infinitely small motion 
hold good as a first approximation, a correction may be calculated. This has 
been effected by Whitehead*, and in an unpublished paper by Rowland, for 
the problem, first investigated by 8tt>kes, of a sphere moving with velocity V 
through viscous liquid. For infinitely small motion the velocity of the 
fluid in the neighboiirlujod of tfie sphere is of ordc^r F. It follows from 
the solution referred to, or may be proved independently by considerations 
of dimensions, that in the second approximation involving F*, the terms 
are of the order V'^ajp, a being the radius of the sphere, and v, equal to 
flip, the kinematic coefficient of viscosity. This method of apju’oximation 
is thus only legitimate when Vajv is small, a condition of a very restricting 
character. In the case of water = c.a.8., and if Va/p — ’^, it is required 

that Ftt= 001. 

Thus even if a were as small as one millimetre (*1), V should not exceed 
*01 centimetre per second. With such diameters and velocities as often 
occur in practice, Vajv would be a large, instead of a sixiall, quantity ; and 
a solution founded upon the type of infinitely slow motion is wholly in- 
applicable. 


We will now recur to the suppositions that the motion is steady, is in 
two dimensions, and that its square may be neglected. Thus, writing as usual 


we get from (34) 


/ dy, V = — dyjr / dx, 


vV^yfr 


dY _dX 
dx dy 


(42) 


Forces derivable from a potential do not disturb the equation = 0. 
In the analogy with a thin elastic plate, already referred to, a place where 
dY jdx — dX jdy assumes a finite value in the fluid pr<ffilem corresponds to 
a place where transverse force acts upon the plate. 

* Quart, Joum, of Math, Vol. xxin. p. 163 (1889). 
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The simplest example of the finiteness of the second member of (42) 
occurs when it is sensible at one point only. This is the case of forces 
derivable from a potential 0, where 0 denotes the angle measured round 
the point in question. It is to be observed that in the fluid problem the 
forces themselves are not limited to the one point, but they have no ^‘cir- 
culation'' except round that point. In the elastic problem, on the other 
hand, the transverse force is limited to the one point. 

The circumstance last mentioned renders the elastic problem the easier of 
the two to deal with in thought and expression, and we will accordingly 
avail ourselves of the analogy in the investigation which follows. It is pro- 
posed to examine the infinitely slow motion of fluid within an enclosure, 
which is maintained by forces having circulation at one point only, with the 
view of determining whether a contrary flow, or backwater, is possible. In the 
analogous elastic problem we have to consider a plate, subject at the boundary 
to the conditions that w (the transverse displacement) and dwjdn shall every- 
where vanish, and disturbed from its original plane condition by a force 
acting transversely at a single point jP. For distinctness we may suppose 
that the plane is horizontal and that the force at P acts downwards, in 
which direction the displacements are reckoned positive. At the point P 
itself the principle of energy shows that the displacement is positive, and 
it might appear probable that the displacement would be also positive at 
all other points of the plate. A similar conclusion is readily proved to be 
time in the case of a stretched membrane of any shape subjected to trans- 
verse force at any point, and also in one dimension for a bar resisting flexure 
by its stiffness. But a consideration of particular cases suflfices to show that 
the theorem cannot be generally true in the present case. 

For suppose that the plate (Fig. 4) is almost divided into two independent 
parts by a straight partition CD extending across, but perforated . ^ 

by an aperture AB; and that the force is applied at a distance 
from CD on the left. If the partition were complete, w and dwjdn ^ 
would be zero over the whole, and the displacement in the neigh- 
bourhood on the left would be simple one-dimensional bending, with 
w positive throughout. On the right w would vanish throughout. 

In order to maintain this condition of things a certain couple acts ^ 
upon the plate in virtue of the supposed constraints along CD. 

Along the perforated portion AB the couple required to produce b 
the one-dimensional bending fails. The actual deformation accord- 
ingly differs from the one-dimensional bending by the deformation 
that would be produced by a couple over AB acting upon the plate 
as clamped along CA, BD, but otherwise free from force. This o 
deformation is evidently symmetrical with change of sign upon the 
two sides of CD, w being positive on the left, negative on the right, and 
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vanishing on itself. Thus upon the whole a downward force acting on 
the left gives rise to an upward motion on the right, in opposition to the 
general law proposed for examination. 

In the application to the hydrodynamical problem we see that the fluid 
moving on the left from D to B passes on in a 
straight course to A, and thence along AC, and 
that on the right an eddy, or backwater, is formed. 

At distances from the aperture large in com- 
parison with A B the supplementary motion is of 
the character expressed in (33'). 

A similar argument may be applied to the 
case (Fig. 5) where fluid moves along a wall DO 
into which a cluinnel AF opens, and it leads to 
the conclusion that the fluid on arrival at B will 
refuse to follow the wall BF, but will rather shoot 
across towards A. 

These examples are of some interest as estab- 
lishing that the formation of eddies observed in 
practice is not wholly due to the influence of the terms involving the squares 
of the velocities, but would persist in certain ctuses even though the motion 
were made infinitely slow. 

We will now investigate the motion in two dimensions of a viscous 


Fig. G. 



incompressible fluid past a corrugated wall AS (Fig. 6), whose equation may 
be taken to be 

y = yS cos kx (43) 

In thi^ will be supposed to be a small quantity; in other words, the 
depth of the corrugations small in comparison with their wave-length 
(27r/Jfc). Further we shall suppose, in the first instance, that the motion 
is slow enough to allow the terms involving squares of the velocities to 
be neglected; in which case the equation for the stream-function may be 
written 

= 0 (44) 

At a distance from the wall we suppose the motion to take place in plane 
strata, as defined by 



= Ly\ 


(45) 
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In the absence of corrugations this value of yfr might hold good throughout, 
up to the wall at y =« 0. The effect of the corrugations will be to introduce 
tenns periodic with respect to x ; but the influence of these will be confined 
to the neighbourhood of the wall. For any term in yfr, proportional to 
cos nix, (44) gives 

(dt 


or 


yjr = -f- Bye-^^y + Ce^y + Dye^y ; 

but the condition last named requires that of the four arbitrary constants G 
and D vanish. Also for our present purpose m is limited to be a multiple 
of h 


The form of yjr applicable to our present purpose is accordingly 
= Ao -f Boy + Li/ -f cos kx + B^ ye~^y) 

-f cos 2kx (A.ie~^y + B^ye^^y) + . . . , (47) 

in which the constants Ao,Bo,Ai,.,, are to be determined from the con- 
ditions that yjr and dyjrjdy vanish when y^^conkx. It may be observed 
that the problem is mathematically identical with that of an clastic plate 
clamped at a sinuous edge, and deformed in such a manner that if there 
were no sinuosity the bending would be one-dimensional. 

The boundary conditions are 

Ao + Bq^ cos kx 4- X/3^ coa^kx 
4- cos kx {Ai + Bi^ cos kx) 

4 - cos 2kx (A 2 4- B^^ cos kx) ^-aA^cos^a; 

+ =0 (48) 

and 

Bo 4- 2Lfi cos kx 

4- cos kx(Bi - kAi-- Bikfi cos kx) 

4- cos 2kx{B,^ — 2kA,^ — 2B^k^ cos kx) 

+ = 0 ; (49) 

or, with use of (48), 

kAo 4- Bo A{BJc^ 4- 2i)8) cos kx 4- Lk^ Go^^kx 
4 * Bx cos kxer'^^^^ 

4- {Bq — kA^ — BJefi cos kx) ®®****’ 

4- =0 (50) 

The exponentials in (48), (50) could be expanded in Fourier's series by 
means of BesseFs functions of an imaginary argument, and the complete 
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equations formed which express the evanescence of the various Fourier terms. 
But the results are too complicated to be useful in the general case ; and, if we 
regard kfi as small, it is hardly worth while to introduce the Bessels functions 
at all. The first approximation, in which is neglected in (48), (50), gives 

= = 

and the second approximation, in which is retained, gives 

= ... I 

B, = - 2^i, B, = ~ . . . j 

the coefficients with higher suffixes than 2 vanishing to this order of ap- 
proximation. Thus 

/ L = J3‘^ — 2 ky) + — 2 ^ye'~^ cos kx 

+ iSHi ““ (53) 

Z ~ + 2y — 2j8 (1 ~ ky) cos kx 

— 2k^^^ (1 — ky) e~^y cos 2kx, (54) 

solutions applicable also to the problem of the clastic plate, if be under- 
stood to mean the transverse displacement. 

In the above investigation, so far as it applies to the hydrodynamical 
que.stion, has been supposed to be negligible. We will now retain the 
square of Z, but simplify the problem in another direction by neglecting the 
square of so that the first approximation is 

^ L if — 2LByc’^^ cos kx (55) 

The exact equation (derivable from (34)) for the motion of a viscous fluid 
in two dimensions is 

n-djT 


From (55), 


V^yfr = 2Z + 4>Lk^e~'^^ cos kx, 


u ^ i-v = — SL^k'^^ye''^ sinkx. (57) 

cLsc 


Using this in (56) we have 


= — ^ ye'^^^inkx (58) 


The solution of 




ytg—hV 


24A^ ’ 
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SO that the required solution of (58), correct as far as the term involving 
L*, is 

= Ly^ — cos kx — (y* + • ••(61) 

It may be well to repeat that, though is re tainted, yS* is neglected in 
(61); that is, the depth of the corrugations is supposed to be infinitely 
small 

The part of the motion proportional to Z® is, of course, independent of 
the direction of the principal motion of the fluid, and is thus in a manner 
applicable even when the principal motion is alternating. With regard to 
the relative importance of the third and second terms in (61), we have to 
consider the value of 

2kv 

and the conclusion will depend upon the value of y. If we suppose that 
ky^Xy the ratio is 2Z : Sifv; or, if we denote by V the undisturbed velocity 
of the fluid when A:y = l, VjSkp, or FX/Otti/, \ being the wave-length of 
the corrugation. With ordinary liquids and moderate values of X, F would 
have to be very small in order to permit the success of the method of 
approximation. 

The character of the motion proportional to is easily seen from the 
value of V. We have 

dylr 3D 

^ dx V “*■ e-'^^coskxy (62) 

indicating a motion directed outwards from the wall over the places where 
the sinuosities encroach upon the fluid, and an inward motion where the 
sinuosities recede. 

The application of the results towards the explanation of such phenomena 
as ripple-mark and wave-formation requires a calculation of the forces operative 
upon the boundary. We will confine ourselves to the first term in 0 and Z, 
as expressed in (55). 

The normal stress, parallel to y, is given by 

«— y + (63) 

and the tangential stress, parallel to x, is 
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From (34), (55) we find 
or when y = 0, 

Also, when y = 0, 


p — — sin kw, 

p = — 4A:/9 sin x, simply. 

2/i sin kx ; 


so that 0 = 0 

In like manner, when y = 0, 

U = 2fi{\ + 2kfi cos kx]. 


,(65) 

( 66 ) 


So far as the first power of /9 the action upon the boundary is thus purely 
tangential, and of magnitude given by (66). The periodic- j)art has the same 
sign as the constant part at the places where the boundary encroaches upon 
the fluid. 


This result finds immediate application to the question of wave-formation 
under the action of wind, especially if we suppose that the waves move very 
slowly, as they would do if gravity (and cohesion) were small. The main- 
tenance or augmentation of the waves requires that the forces oj)erative at 
the surface be of suitable phase. Thus preasures acting upon the retreating 
shoulders are favourable, as are also tangential forces acting forwards at the 
crests of the waves, where the internal motion is itself in the forward direction. 
Equation (65) shows that the pressures produce no effect, and that we have 
only to con.sider the action of the tangential stress. We see from (66) that 
when the waves move in the same direction as the wind, the effect of the 
latter is to favour the development of the former. Whether the waves will 
actually increase depends upon whether the supply of energy, proportional 
to /8*, is greater or less than the loss from internal dissipation, itself propor- 
tional to the same quantity. If the waves are moving against the wind, the 
tendency is to a more rapid subsidence than would occur in a calm. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WOSK OF TYNDALL. 

{Proceedings of the Royal Iiistitiition, xiv. pp. 216 — 224, 1894.] 

It is fitting that the present season should not pass without a reference 
on these evenings to the work of him whose tragic death a few months since 
was felt as a personal grief and loss by every member of the Royal Institution. 
With much diffidence I have undertaken the task to-night, wishing that it 
had fallen to one better qualified by long and intimate acquaintance to do 
justice to the theme. For Tyndall was a personality of exceeding interest. 
He exercised an often magical charm upon those with whom he was closely 
associated, but when his opposition was aroused ho showed himself a keen 
controversialist. My subject of to-night is but half the story. 

Even the strictest devotion of the time at my disposal to a survey of the 
scientific work of Tyndall will not allow of more than a very imperfect and 
fragmentary treatment. During his thirty years of labour within these 
walls he ranged over a vast field, and accumulated results of a very varied 
character, important not only to the cultivators of the physical sciences, but 
also to the biologist. All that I can hope to do is to bring back to your 
recollection the more salient points of his work, and to illustrate them where 
possible by experiments of his own devising. 

In looking through the catalogue of scientific papers issued by the Royal 
Society, one of the first entries under the name of Tyndall relates to a matter 
comparatively simple, but still of some interest. It has been noticed that 
when a jet of liquid is allowed to play into a receiving vessel, a good deal 
of air is sometimes carried down with it, while at other times this does not 
happen. The matter was examined experimentally by Tyndall, and he found 
that it was closely connected with the peculiar transformation undergone by 
a jet of liquid which had been previously investigated by Savart. A jet as 
it issues from the nozzle is at first cylindrical, but after a time it becomes 
what the physiologists call vanco$e\ it swells in some places and contracts 
in others. This effect becomes more exaggerated as the jet descends, until 
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the swellings separate into distinct drops, which follow one another in single 
file. Savart showed that under the influence of vibration the resolution into 
drops takes place more rapidly, so that the place of resolution travels up 
closer to the nozzle. 

Tyndall’s observation was that the carrying down of air required a jet 
already resolved into drops when it strikes the liquid. I hope to be able to 
show you the experiment by projection upon the screen. At the present 
moment the jet is striking the water in the tank previously to resolution 
into drops, and is therefore carrying down no air. If I operate on the nozzle 
with a vibrating tuning-fork, the resolution occurs earlier, and the drops now 
carry down with them a considerable quantity of air. 

Among the earlier of Tyndalls papers are some relating to ice, a subject 
which attracted him much, probably from his mountaineering experiences. 
About the time of which 1 am sj)eaking Faraday made interesting observa- 
tions upon a peculiar behaviour of ice, afterwards called by the name of 
regelation. Ho found that if two pieces of ice were brought into contact 
they stuck or froze together. The pressure required to produce this effect 
need not be more than exceedingly small. Tyndall found that if fragments 
of ice are squeezed they pack themselves into a continuous mass. We have 
here some small ice in a mould, where it can be subjected to a powerful 
squeeze. The ice under this operation will be rc'gelatcd, and a mass obtained 
which may appear almost transparent, and Jis if it had never been fractured 
at all. The flow of glaciers has been attributed to this action, the fractures 
which the stresses produce being mended again by regelation. I should say, 
perhaps, that the question of glacier motion pnisents difficult-ies not yet 
wholly explained. There can be no doubt, however, that regelation plays an 
important part. 

Another question treated by Tyndall is the manner in which ice first 
begins to melt under the action of a beam of light passing into it from an 
electric lamp. Tee usually melts by conducted heat, which reaches first the 
outside layei-s. But if we employ a beam from an electric lamp, the heat 
will reach the ice not only outside but internally, and the melting will begin 
at certain points in the interior. Here we have a slab of ice which we 
project upon the screen. We see that the melting begins at certain points, 
which develop a crystallised appearance resembling flowers. They are points 
in the interior of the ice, not upon the surface. Tyndall found that when 
the ice gives way at these internal points there is a formation of apparently 
empty space. He carefully melted under water such a piece of ice, and 
found that when the cavity was melted out there was no escape of air, 
proving that the cavity was really vacuous. 

Various speculations have been made as to the cause of this internal 
melting at definite points, but here again I am n<^t sure if the difficulty has 
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been altogether removed. One point of importance brought out by Tyndall 
relates to the plane of the flowers. It is parallel to the direction in which 
the ice originally froze, that is, parallel to the original surface of the water 
from which it was formed. 

I must not dwell further upon isolated questions, however interesting; 
but will pass on at once to our main subject, which may be divided into 
three distinct parts, relating namely to heat, especially dark radiation, sound, 
and the behaviour of small particles, such as compose dust, whether of living 
or dead matter. 

The earlier publications of Tyndall on the subject of heat are for the 
most part embodied in his work entitled Heat as a Mode of Motion. This 
book has fascinated many readers. I could name more than one now distin- 
guished physicist who drew his first scientific nutriment from it. At the 
time of its appearance the law of the equivalence of heat and work was 
quite recently established by the labours of Mayer and Joule, and had taken 
firm hold of the minds of scientific men; and a great part of Tyndalls book 
may be considered to be ins{)ired by and founded upon this first law of 
thermodynamics. At the time of publication of »)oule’s labours, however, 
there seems to have been a considerable body of hostile opinion, favourable 
to the now obsolete notion that heat is a distinct entity called caloric. 
Looking back, it is a little difficult to find out who were responsible for 
this reception of the theory of caloric. Perhaps it was rather the popular 
writers of the time than the first scientific authorities. A scientific worker, 
especially if he devotes himself to original work, has not time to examine 
for himself all questions, even those relating to his own department, but 
must take something on trust from others whom he regards as authorities. 
One might say that a knowledge of science, like a knowledge of law, consists 
in knowing where to look for it. But even this kind of knowledge is not 
always easy to obtain. It is only by experience that one can find out who 
are most entitled to confidence. It is difficult now to understand the hesita- 
tion that was shown in fully accepting the doctrine t.hat heat is a mode of 
motion, for all the great authorities, especially in England, seem to have 
favoured it. Not to mention Newton and Cavendish, we have Rumford 
making almost conclusive experiments in its support, Davy accepting it, 
and Young, who was hardly ever wrong, speaking of the antagonistic theory 
almost with contempt. On the Continent perhaps, and especially among 
the French school of chemists and physicists, caloric had more influential 
support. 

As has been said, a great part, though not the whole of Tyndalls work 
was devoted to the new doctrine. Much relates to other matters, such as 
radiant heat. Objection has been taken to this phrase, not altogether 
without reason; for it may be said that when heat it is not radiant, and 
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while radiant it is not heat. The term dark radiation, or dark radiance as 
Newcomb calls it, is preferable, and was often used by Tyndall. If we 
analyse, as Newton did, the components of light, we find that only certain 
parts are visible. The invisible parts produce, however, as great, or gi'eater, 
effects in other ways than do the visible parts. The heating efiect, for 
example, is vastly greater in the invisible region than in the visible. One 
of the experiments that Tyndall devised in order to illustrate this fact I 
hope now to repeat. He found that it was possible by means of a solution 
of iodine in bisulphide of carbon to isolate the invisible rays. This solution 
is opaque to light; even the sun could not be seen through it; but it is very 
fairly transparent to the invisible ultra-red radiation. By means of a concave 
reflector I concentrate the rays from an arc lamp. In their path is inserted 
the opfupie solution, but in the focus of invisible radiation the h(>at develo 2 )ed 
is sufficient to cause the inflammation of a piece of gun-cotton. 

Tyndall varied this beautiful experiment in many ways. By raising tt> 
incandescence a piece of platinum foil, he illustrated the transformation of 
invisible into visible radiation. 

The most important work, however, that we owe to Tyndall in connexion 
with heat is the investigation of the absorption of invisible radiation by 
gaseous bodies. Melloni had examined the behaviour of solid and li()uid 
bodies, but not of gases. He found that transparent bodies like glass might 
be very opaque to invisible radiation. Thus, jis we all know, a glass screen 
will keep oft* the heat of a fire, while if we wish to j)rotect ourselves from 
the sun, the glass screen would be useless. On the other hand rock-salt 
freely transmitted invisible radiation. But nothing had been done on the 
subject of gtiseous absor|)tion, when Tyndall attacked this very difticult. 
problem. Some of his results are shown in the accompanying table. The 
absorption of the ordinary non-condensable, or rather, not easily condcnsiible 
gases — for we must not talk of non-condensable gases now, least of all in 
this place — the absorj)tion of these gases is very small; but when we i)ass 
to the more compound gases, such as nitric oxide, we find the absorj^tion 
much greater — and in the case of olefiant gas we see that the absorbing 
power is as much as 6000 times that of the ordinary gases. 

Helative AbRorptlou at 
1 inch Pressure 

A-ir ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ... I 


Oxygen 1 

Niti*ogen 1 

Hydrogen 1 

Carbonic acid 972 

Nitric oxide ... 1590 

Ammonia 5460 

Olefiant gas G030 

R. IV. 
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There is one substance as to which there has been a great diversity of 
opinion— aqueous vapour. Tyndall found that aqueous vapour exercises a 
strong power of absorption— strong relatively to that of the air in which it 
is contained. This is of course a question of great importance, especially 
in relation to meteorology. TyndalTs conclusions were vehemently contested 
by many of the authorities of the time, among whom was Magnus, the 
celebrated physicist of Berlin. With a view to this lecture I have gone 
somewhat carefully into this question, and I have been greatly impressed 
by the care and skill showed by Tyndall, even in his earlier experiments 
upon this subject. He was at once sanguine and sceptical — a combination 
necessary for success in any branch of science. The experimentalist who is 
not sceptical will be led away on a false tack and accept conclusions which 
ho would find it necessary to reject were he to pursue the matter further; if 
not sanguine, he will be discouraged altogether by the difficulties encountered 
in his earlier efforts, and so arrive at no conclusion at all. One criticism, 
however, may be made. Tyndall did not at first describe with sufficient 
detail the method and the precautions which he used. There was a want of 
that precise information necessary to allow another to follow in his steps. 
Perhaps this may have been duo to his literary instinct, which made him 
averse from overloading his pages with technical experimental details. 

The controvei*sy above referred to I think wo may now consider to be 
closed. Nobody now doubts the absorbing power of aqueous vapour. In- 
deed the question seems to have entered upon a new phase ; for in a recent 
number of Wiedemann’s Annalen, Paschen investigates the precise position 
in the spectrum of the rays which arc absorbed by aqueous vapour. 

I cannot attempt to show you here any of the early experiments on the 
absorption of vapours. But some years later Tyndall contrived an experi- 
ment, which will allow of reproduction. It is founded on some observations 
of Graham Bell, who discovered that various bodies become sonorous when 
exposed to intermittent radiation. 

The radiation is supplied from incandescent lime, and is focused by a 
concave reflector. In the path of the rays is a revolving wheel provided 
with projecting teeth. When a tooth intervenes, the radiation is stopped; 
but in the interval between the teeth the radiation passes through, and 
falls upon any object held at the focus. The object in this case is a small 
glass bulb containing a few drops of ether, and communicating with the ear 
by a rubber tube. Under the operation of the intermittent radiation, the 
ether vapour expands and contracts ; in other words a vibration is established, 
and a sound is heard by the observer. But if the vapour were absolutely 
diatherrnanous, no sound would be heard. 

I have repeated the experiment of Tyndall which allowed him to distin- 
guish between the behaviour of ordiiuuy air and diy air. If, dispensing with 
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ether, we fill the bulb with air in the ordinary moist state, a sound is heard 
with perfect distinctness, but if we drop in a little sulphuric acid, so as to 
dry the air, the sound disappears. 

According to the law of exchanges, absorption is connected with radiation ; 
so that while hydrogen or oxygen do not radiate, from ammonia we might 
expect to get considerable radiation. In the following experiment I aim at 
showing that the radiation of hot coal gas exceeds the radiation of equally 
hot air. 

The face of the thermopile, protected by screens from the ball itself, is 
exposed to the radiation from the heated air which rises from a hot copper 
ball. The cflFect is manifested by the [spot of] light reflected from a galva- 
nometer mirror. When wo replace the air by a stream of coal gas, the 
galvanometer indicates an augmentation of heat, so that we have before us a 
demonstration that coal gas when heated does radiate more than equally hot 
air, from which we conclude that it would exercise more absorption than air. 


I come now to the second division of my subject, that relating to Sound. 
Tyndall, as you know, wrote a book on Sound, founded on lectures delivered 
in this place. Many interesting and original discoveries are there embodied. 
One that I have been especially interested in myself, is on the subject of 
sensitive flames. Professor Leconte in America made the first observations 
at an amateur concert, but it was Tyndall who introduced the remarkable 
high-pressure flame now before you. It issues from a i)in-hole burner, and 
the sensitiveness is entirely a question of the pressure at which the gas is 
supplied. Tyndall describes the j^henornenon by saying that the flame 
under the influence of a high pressure is like something on the edge of a 
precipice. If left alone, it will maintain itself; but under the slightest touch 
it will be pushed over. The gas at high pressure will, if undisturbed, burn 
steadily and erect, but if a hiss is made in its neighbourhood it becomes at 
once unsteiidy, and ducks down. A very high sound is necessary. Even a 
whistle, as you see, docs not act. Smooth pure sounds are practically without 
effect unless of very high pitch. 

I will illustrate the importance of the flame as a means of investigation 
by an experiment in the diffraction of sound. I have here a source of sound, 
but of pitch so high fis to be inaudible. The waves impinge perpendicularly 
upon a circular disc of plate glass. Behind the disc there is a sound shadow, 
and you might expect that the shadow would be most complete at the centre. 
But it is not so. When the burner occupies this [central] position the flame 
flares; but when by a slight motion of the disc the position of the flame it 
made eccentric, the existence of the shadow is manifested by the recovery 
of the flame. At the centre the intensity of sound is the same as if no 
obstacle were interposed. 


7—2 
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The optical analogue of the above experiment was made at the suggestion 
of Poisson, who had deduced the result theoretically, but considered it so 
unlikely that he regarded it Jis an objection to the undulatory theory of 
light. Now, I need hardly say, it is regarded as a beautiful confirmation. 

It is of importance to prove that the flame is not of the essence of the 
matter, that there is no need to have a flame, or to ignite it at the burner. 
Thus, it is quite po.ssible to have a jet of gas so arranged that ignition does 
not occur until the jet has lost its sensitiveness. The sensitive part is that 
quite close to the nozzle, and the flame is only an indicator. But it is not 
necessary to have any kind of flame at all. Tyndall made observations on 
smoke-jets, showing thfit a jet of air can be made sensitive to sound. The 
difficulty is to see it, and to operate successfully upon it; because, as Tyndall 
soon found, a smoke-jet is much more difficult to deal with than flames, and 
is sensitive to much giaver sounds. I doubt whether I am wise in trying to 
exhibit smoke-jets to an audience, but I have a special means of projection 
by which I ought at l(\ast to succeed in making then^ visible. It consists in 
a device by which the main part of the light from the* lamp is stopi)ed at 
tlie i!uag(j of the arc, so that the only light which (*-an reach the screen is 
light which by diffusion has been div(U*t(‘d out of its course. Thus we shall 
get an exhibition of a jet of smoke upon the scr(‘en, showing bright on a 
dark ground. Tlie jet issues near the mouth of a resonator of pitch 256. 
When undisturbed it pursuits a straight cours(‘, and nunains cylindrical. But 
if a fork of suitable pitch be sounded in the neighbourhood, the jet spreads 
out into a sort of fan, or even bifurcates, as you see upon the screen. The 
r(*al motion of the jet cannot of course be ascertained by mere inspection. 
It consists in a continuously increasing sinuosity, leading aftei* a while to 
complete disruption. If two forks slightly out of unison are sounded to- 
gether, the jet expands and re-collects itself, synclu’onously with the audible 
beats. I should say that my jet is a very coarsci imitation of Tyndall’s. 
The nozzle that I am using is much too large. With a proper nozzle, and 
in a perfectly undisturbed atmosphere — undistuibed not only by sounds, but 
free from all draughts — the sensitiveness is wonderful. The slightest noise 
is seen to act instantly' and to bring the jet down to a fraction of its former 
height. 

Another imj^ortant part of Tyndall’s work on Sound was carried out as 
adviser of the Trinity House. When in thick weather the ordinary lights 
fail, an attempt is made to replace them with sound signals. These are 
found to vary much in their action, sometimes being heard to a very great 
distance, and at other times failing to make themselves audible even at a 
modenite distance. Two explanations have been suggested, depending upon 
acotistic refniction and acoustic reflection. 

Under the influence of variations of temperature refraction occurs in the 
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atmosphere. For example, sound travels more cpiickly in warm than in cold 
air. If, as often happens, it is colder above, the upper part of the sound 
wave tends to lag behind, and the wave is liable to be tilted upwards and 
so to be carried over the head of the would-be observer on the surface of the 
ground. This explanation of acoustic refraction by variation of temperature 
was given by Prof. Osborne Reynolds. As Sir O. Stokes showed, refraction 
is also caused by wind. The difference between refraction by wind and by 
tcnipemture variations is that in one case everything turns upon the 
direction in which the sound is going, while in the second case this con- 
sideration is immaterial. The sound is heard by an observer down wind, 
and not so well by an observer up wind. The (explanation by refraction of 
the frequent failure of sound signals was that adopted by Prof. Henry in 
America, a distinguished worker upon this subject. Tyndall’s investigations, 
however, led him to favour another explanation. His view was that sound 
was actually reflected by atmospheric irregularities. He observed, what 
appears to be amply sufficient to establish his case, that prolonged signals 
from fog sirens give rise to echoes audible after the signal has stopped. 
This echo was heard from the air ovit the sea, and lasted in many cases 
a long time, up to 15 secemds. There secuns here no alteniative but to 
suj)j)Osc that reflection must have occurred internally in the atmospluire. 
In some cases the explanation of the occasional diminished penetration of 
sound seems to be rather by refraction, and in others by reflection. 

Tyndall prov(Ml that a single layer of hot air is sufficient to cause 
reflection, and I propose to repeat his C5xi)erim(int. '^J'he source of sound, 
a toy reed, is placed at one end of one metallic tube, and a sensitive flame 
at one end of a second. The opposite ends of these tubes aie placed near 
each other, but in a position which does not permit the sound waves issuing 
from the one to enter the other directly. Accordingly the flame shows no 
response. If, however, a pane of glass be held suitably, the waves are 
reflected back and the flame is excited. Tyndall’s experiment consists in 
the demonstration that a flat gas flame is competent to act the part of a 
reflector. When I hold the gas flame in the proper position, the pcr(upi(*nt 
flame flares; when the flat flame is removed or held at an unsuitable angle, 
there is almost complete recovery. 

It is true that in the atmosphere no such violent transitions of density 
c«m occur as are met with in a flame; but, on the other hand, the inter- 
ruptions may be veiy numerous, as is indeed rendered probable by the 
phenomena of stellar scintillation. 

The third portion of my subject must be treated very briefly. The 
guiding idea of much of Tyndalls work on atmospheric particles was the 
application of an intense illumination to render them evident. Fine particles 
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of mastic, precipitated on admixture of vai’nish with a large quantity of 
water, had already been examined by Briicke. Chemically precipitated 
sulphur is convenient, and allows the influence of size to be watched as the 
particles grow. But the most interesting observations of Tyndall relate to 
precipitates in gases caused by the chemical action of the light itself. This 
may be illustrcited by causing the concentrated rays of the electric lamp to 
pass through a flask containing vapour of peroxide of chlorine. Within a 
few seconds dense clouds are produced. 

When the particles arc very small in comparison with the wave-length, 
the laws governing the dispersion of the light are simple. Tyndall pursued 
the investigation to the case where the particles have grown beyond the 
limit above indicated, and found that the polarisation of the dispersed light 
was affected in a peculiar and interesting manner. 

Atmospheric dust, especially in London, is largely organic. If, following 
Tyndall, we hold a spirit lam]) under the track of the light from the electric 
lamp, the dark spaces, resulting from the combustion of the dust, have all 
the appearance of smoke. 

In confined and undisturbed spaces the dust settles out. I have here a 
large f1a.sk which has been closed for some days. If I hold it to the lamp, 
the track of the light, ])lainly visible before entering and after leaving the 
flask, is there interrupted. This, it will be evident, is a matter of consider- 
able importance in connexion with organic genus. 

The question of the s])ontaneous generation of life occupied Tyndall for 
several yearn. He brought to bear upon it untiring penseverance and 
refinc'd experimental skill, and his results are those now generally acce])tcd. 
Guarding himself from too absolute statements as to other times and other 
conditions, he concluded that under the circumstances of our experiments 
life is always founded upon life. The putrefaction of vegetable and animal 
infusions, even when initially sterilised, is to be attributed to the intrusion 
of organic germs from the atmosphere. 

Ihe universal presence of such germs is often regarded as a hypothesis 
difficult of acceptance. It may be illustrated by an experiment from the 
inorganic world. I have here, and can project upon the screen, glass pots, 
each containing a shallow layer of a supematurated solution of sulphate of 
soda. Protected by glass covers, they have stood without ciystallising for 
forty-eight hours. But if I remove the cover, a few seconds or minutes 
will see the ciystallisation commence. It has begun, and long needles are 
invading the field of view. Here it must be understood that, with a few 
exceptions, the crystalline germ required to start the action must be of the 
same nature as the dissolved salt; and the conclusion is that small crystals 
of sulphate of soda are universally present in the atmosphere. 
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I have now completed my task. With more or less success I have laid 
before you the substance of some of Tyndall’s contributions to knowledge. 
What I could not hope to recall was the brilliant and often poetic exposition 
by which his vivid imagination illumined the diy facts of science. Some 
reminiscence of this may still be recovered by the reader of his treatises 
and mcmoire; but much survives only as an influence exerted upon the 
minds of his contemporaries, and manifested in subsequent advances due 
to his inspiration. 
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OK AN ANOMALY ENCOUNTERED IN DETERMINATIONS 
OF THE DENSITY OF NITROGEN GAS. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, LV. pp. 340 — 344, Apnl, 1 894.] 

In a fortncr communication* I have described how nitrogtui, j)rej)ared by 
Liipton'sf method, jiroved to be lighter by about 1/1000 part than that 
derivcHl from air in the usual mannc^r. In both cases a red-hot tube contain- 
ing copper is innployed, but with this difference. In the latter method the 
atinosj)heric oxygen is removed by oxidation of the copper itself, while in 
[Harcourt’s] method it combines with the hydrogen of ammonia, through 
which the air is caused to pass on its way to the furnace, th(i copper remain- 
ing unaltered. In order to exaggerate the effect, the air was subsecpicntly 
replaced by oxygen. Under these conditions the whole, instead of only about 
one-seventh part of the nitrogen is derived from ammonia, and the dis- 
crepancy was found to be exalted to about one-half per cent. 

Upon the assumption that similar gas should be obtained by both 
methods, we may explain the discrepancy by supposing either that the atmo- 
spheric nitrogen was too heavy on account of imperfect removal of oxygen, 
or that the ammonia nitrogen was too light on account of contamination with 
gjises lighter than pure nitrogen. Independently of the fact that the action 
of the copper in the first case was pushed to great lengths, there are two 
arguments which appeared to exclude the supposition that oxygen was still 
present in the prepared gas. One of these depends upon the large quantity 
of oxygen that would be required, in view of the small difference between the 
weights of the tw^o gases. As much tis l/30th part of oxygen would be 
necessary to raise the density by 1/200, or about one-sixth of all the oxygen 
originally present. This seemed to be out of the question. But even if so 
high a degree of imperfection in the action of the copj^er could be admitted, 

* “ On the Densities of the Principal Gases,” Boy, Soc, Proc, Vol. Lin. p. 146, 1898. [Vol. iv. 
p. 89. See also p. 1.] 

t [1902. The use of ammonia to bom atmospheric oxygen is due to Mr Vernon Harcourt.] 
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the large alteration caused by the substitution of oxygen for air in [Harcourt s] 
process would remain unexplained. Moreover, as has been described in the 
fonner paper, the introduction of hydrogen into the gas made no difference, 
such hydrogen being removed by the hot oxide of copper subsecjuently 
traversed. It is surely impossible that the suppos(‘d residual oxygen could 
have survived such treatment. 

Another argument may be founded upon more recent results, presently to 
be given, from which it appears that almost exactly the same dcuisity is found 
when the oxygen of air is removed by hot iron reduced with hydrogen, 
instead of by copp(u*, or in the cold by ferrous hydrate. 

But the difficulties in the way of accipting the second alternative are 
hardly less formidable. For the question at onc(^ arises, of what gas, lighter 
than nitrogen, docs the contamination consist ? In ordtu* that the reader may 
the better judge, it may be well to specify more fully what wen', the ariange- 
ments adopted. Th(; gas, whether air or oxygen, after passing through potash 
was charged with ammonia as it traversed a small wash-bottle, and th(‘nce 
proceeded to the furnace. The first passage through the furnace was in a 
tube packed with metallic copper, in the form of fine wire. I'hen followed a 
wash-bottle of sulphuric acid by which the greater part of the exet'ss of 
ammonia would be arrested, and a second passage' through the furnace in a 
tube containing copper oxide. The gas thtui traversed a long k'Ugth of pumice 
charged with sulphuric acid, and a small wash-bottle containing Nt'sshr 
solution. On the othiu- side of the regulating tap the anangements were 
always as formerly described, and included tubes of finely divided })oti»sh and 
of phosphoric anhydride. The rate of passage was usually about half a litre 
per hour. 

Of the possible impurities, lighter than nitrogen, those most demanding 
consideration are hydrogen, ammonia, and water vapour. The last may be 
dismissed «at once, and the absence of ammonia is almost equally certain. 
The question of hydrogen appeal's the most important. But this gas, ancl 
hydrocarbons, such fis CH4, could they be present, should be burnt by the 
copper oxide; and the experiments already referred to, in which hydrogen 
was purposely introduced into atmospheric nitrogen, seem to prove conclu- 
sively that the burning would really take place. Some further experiments 
of the same kind will presently be given. 

The gas from ammonia and oxygen was sometimes odourless, but at other 
times smelt strongly of nitrous fumes, and, after mixture with moist air, 
reddened litmus paper. On one occasion the oxidation of the nitrogen weir, 
so far that the gas showed colour in the blow-off tube of the Toppler, althougii 
the thickness of the layer was only about half an inch. But the presence 
of nitric oxide is, of course, no explanation of the abnormal lightness. The 
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conditions under which the oxidation takes place proved to be difficult of 
control, and it was thought desirable to examine nitrogen derived by rednc- 
tion from nitric and nitrous oxides. 


The former source wiis the first experimented upon. The gas was evolved 
from copper and diluted nitric acid in the; usual way, an(J, after passing 
through potash, was reduced by iron, copper not being sufficiently active, at 
least without a very high temperature. The iron was prepared from black- 
smith s scale. In order to get quit of carbon, it was first treated with a 
current of oxygen at a red heat, and afterwards reduced by hydrogen, the 
reduction being repeated after each employment. The greater part of the 
work of reducing the gas was performed outside the furnace, in a tube heated 
locally with a Bunsen flame. In the passage through the furnace in a tube 
containing similar iron the work would be completed, if necessary. Next 
followed washing with sulphuric acid (as required in the ammonia process), a 
second passage through the furnace over coj)per oxide, arid furiher washing 
with sulphuric acid. In order to obtain an indication of any unreduced nitric 
oxide, a wash-bottle containing ferrous sulphate was introduced, after which 
followed the Nessler test and drying tubes, as already described. As thus 
arranged, the apparatus could be employed without alteration, whether the 
nitrogen to be collected was derived from air, from ammonia, from nitric 
oxide, from nitrous oxide, or from ammonium nitrite. 

The numbers which follow are the weights of the gas contained by the 
globe at zero, at the pressure defined by the manometer when the temj)cra- 
ture is 15^. They are corrected for the eri'ors in the weights, but not for the 
shrinkage of the globe when exhausted, and thus coirespond to the number 
2’31026, as fonncrly given for nitrogen. 


Nitrogen from NO by Hot Iron. 


November 29, 1893. 
December 2, 1893. 
December 5, 1893, 
December 6, 1893, 


2*30143 ^ 
2*29890 
2*29816 
2*30182 


Mean, 2*30008 


Nitrogen from NaO by Hot Iron*. 


December 26, 1893 
December 28, 1893 


2*29869 ) 
2*29940 j 


Mean, 2*29904 


Nitrogen from Ammonium Nitrite passed over Hot Iron. 


January 9, 1894. 
January 13, 1894. 


2*29849 I 
2*29889 J 


Mean, 2*29869 


The N3O was prepared from zinc and very dilute nitric acid. 
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With these are to be compared the weights of nitrogen derived from the 
atmosphere. 

Nitrogen from Air by Hot Iron. 

December 12, 1893 2*31017 

December 14, 1893 2*30986 

December 19, 1893 2*31010 

December 22, 1893 2*31001 



Nitrogen from Air by Ferrous Hydrate. 

January 27, 1894 2*31024 ' 

Januaiy 30, 1894 2*31010 Mean, 2*31020 

February 1, 1894 2*31028 

In the last case a large volume of air was confined for several hours in a 

glass reservoir with a mixture of slaked lime and ferrous sulphate. The gas 
wjis dis2)lacod by dcoxygenated water, and further j)urified by passage through 
a tube j)acked with a similar mixture. The hot tubes were not used. 

If we bring together the means for atmospheric nitrogen obtained by 
various methods, the agreement is seen to be good, and may be regarded as 
inconsistent with the suj)j)osition of residual oxygen in quantity sufficient to 
influence the weights. 

Atmosiiheric Nitrogen. 


By hot copper, 1892 2*31026 

By hot iron, 1893 2*31003 

By ferrous hydrate, 1894 2*31020 


Two of the results relating to hot iron, those of December 1 4 and Decem- 
ber 19, were obtaincid from nitrogen, into which hydrogen had been juiiposely 
introduced. An electrolytic generator was inserted between the two tubes 
containing hot iron, as formerly described. The generator worked under its 
own electromotive force, and the current was measured by a tangent galvano- 
meter. Thus, on December 19, the deflection throughout the time of filling 
was 3°, representing about 1/15 ampere. In two hours and a half the hydro- 
gen introduced into the gas would be about 70 c.c., sufficient, if retained, to 
reduce the weight by about 4 per cent. The fact that there was no sensible 
reduction proves that the hydrogen was effectively removed by the coj.)])er 
oxide. 


The nitrogen, obtained altogether in four ways from chemical compounds, 
is materially lighter than the above, the difference amounting to about 
11 rng., or about 1/200 j)art of the whole. It is also to be observed that the 
agreement of individual results is less close in the case of chemical nitrogen 
than of atmospheric nitrogen. 
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I have made some experiments to tiy whether the densities were influ- 
enced by exposing the gas to the silent electric discharge. A Siemens tube, 
as used for generating ozone, was inserted in the path of the gas after desic- 
cation with phosphoric anhydride. The following were the results : — 


Nitrogen from Air by Hot Iron, Electrified. 


January 1, 1894 2'31163 

January 4, 1894 2’30956 


Mean, 2-31059 


Nitrogen from NjO by Hot Iron, Electrified. 

January 2, 1894 2-30074 ) 

January 5, 1894 2-30054 j 


Mean, 2-30004 


The soracw'hat anomalous result of Januaiy- 1 is partly ox])lained by the 
failure to obtiiin a subseejuent weighing of the globe eni 2 )ty, and there is no 
indication that any effect was jnoduced by the electrification. 


One more observation I w'ill bring forward in conclusion. Nitrogen i)re- 
I)ared from oxygen and ammonia, and about one-half i)er cent, lighter than 
ordinary atmospheric nitrogen, was stored in the glola^ for eight months. 
The globe was then connected to the ajtparatus, and the jffessure wsis re- 
adjusted in the usual manner to the standanl conditions. On re- weighing 
no change was observed, so that the abnormally light nitrogen did not become 
dense by keeping. 


[1902. For the explanation of the discrojjancy here set forth, as due to a 
previously unrecognised constituent of the atmosphere, sec the memoir by 
Rayleigh and Ramsay, Art. 214 below.] 
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[Philosophical Magazine, xxxviir. pp. 285 — 295, 1894*.] 


The estimates which have been put forward of the ininiinnrn current 
perceptible in the Bell telephone vary largely. Mr Preece gives G x 
amperef ; Prof. Tait, for a current reversed 500 times per second, 2 x 10'“^® 
ampere De la Kue gives 1 x 10“” ampere, and the same figure is recorded 
by Brough§ as ajiplicable to the str'ongest current with which the instrument 
is worked. Various methods, more or less worthy of confidence, have been 
employed, but the only experimenter who has described his procedure with 
detail sufficient to allow of criticism is Prof. Ferraris||, whose results may be 
thus expressed : — 


Pitcli 

Frequency 

DOg ... 

• ••• •«* •** 264 

... 

• •• ••• ••• 352 

1 jjV'j ... 

••• ••• ... 440 

D 04 ... 

.«• ... ••• ••• 528 

R 04 ... 

a*. aa* aaa ... 594 


Minimum current 
in amperes 

23 X 10 ~« 

17 X 10-0 
10x10-0 
7x10-0 
5x10-0 


The currents were from a make-and-break apparatus, and in each case are 
reckoned jis if only the first periodic term of the Fourier series, representative 
of the actual current, were effective. On this account the quantities in the 
third column should probably be increased, for the pi-esence of overtones 
could hardly fail to favour audibility. 


Although a considerable margin must be allowed for varying pitch, vary- 
ing acuteness of audition, and varying construction of the instruments, it is 
scarcelj^ possible to suppose that all the results above mentioned can be 

* Bead at the Oxford Meeting of the British Association. 

+ Brit, Assoc, Beport, Manchester, 1887, p. 611. 

:}: Bdin, Proc, Vol. ix. p. 661 (1878). Prof. Tait speaks of a billion B.A. units, and, as he 
kindly informs me, a billion here means 

§ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1877, p. 266. 

II Atii della R, Accad. d, Sci, di Torino, Vol. xiii. p. 1024 (1877). 
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correct, even in the roughest sense. The question is of considerable interest 
in connexion with the theory of the telephone. For it appears that <1 priori 
calculations of the possible efficiency of the instrument are difficult to reconcile 
with numbers such as those of Tait and of Preece, at least without attributing 
to the ear a degree of sensitiveness to aerial vibration far surpassing even the 
marvellous estimates that have hitherto been given*. 

Under these circumstances it appeared to be desirable to undertake fresh 
observations, in which regard should be paid to various sources of error that 
may have escaped attention in the earlier days of telephony. The importance 
of defining the resistance of the instruments and of employing pure tones of 
various pitch need not be insisted upon. 

As regards resistance, a low-resistance telephone, although suitable in 
certain cases, must not be expected to show the same sensitiveness to current 
as an instrument of higher resistance. If we suppose that the total space 
available for the windings is given, and that the proportion of it occupied by 
the copper is also given, a simple relation obtains between the ixisistance and 
the minimum current. For if 7 be the current, n be the number of convolu- 
tions, and r the resistance, wo have, as in the ther)ry of galvanometei’S, 
7?7 = const., = const., so that 70* = const., or the minimum current is 
inversely as the square root of the resistance. 

The telephones employed in the experiments about to be narrated were 
two, of which one (Tj) is a very efficient instrument of TO-ohms resistance. 
The other of less finished workmanship, was rewound in the laboratory 
with comparatively thick wire. The interior diameter of the windings is 
f) mm., and the exterior diameter is 26 mm. The width of the groove, or the 
axial dimension of the coil, is 8 mm., the number of windings is 160, and the 
resistance is *8 ohm. Since the dimensions of the coils are about the same 
in the two cases, we should expect, according to the above law, that about 
10 times as much current would be required in as in Both instru- 
ments arc of the Bell (unipolar) type, and comparison with other specimens 
shows that there is nothing exceptional in their sensibility. 

In view of the immense discrepancies above recorded, it is evident that 
what is required is not so much accuracy of measurement as assured sound- 
ness in method. It appeared to me that electromotive forces of the necessary 
harmonic type would be best secured by the employment of a revolving 
magnet in the proximity of an inductor-coil of known construction. The 
electromotive force thus generated operates in a circuit of known resistance ; 
and, if the self-induction can be neglected, the calculation of the current 
presents no difficulty. The sound as heard in the telephone may be reduced 

* Proc, May. 80 c, Vol. xxvi. p. 248 (1877). [Vol. i. p. 828; see also Art. 218 below.] Also 
Wien, Wied, Ann, Vol. xxxvi. p. 884 (1889). 
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to the required point either by varying the distance (B) between the magnet 
and the inductor, or by increasing the resistance (R) of the circuit. In fiict 
both these quantities may be varied ; and the agreement of results obtained 
with widely different values of R constitutes an effective test, of the legitimacy 
of neglecting self-induction. When R is too much reduced, the time-constant 
of the circuit becomes comparable with the period of vibratio/i, and the current 
is no longer increiused in proportion to the reduction of R, This complication 
is most likely to occur when the pitch is high. 

In order to keep as clear as possible of the complication due to self-induc- 
tion, I employed in the earlier experiments a resistance-coil of 100,000 ohms, 
constructed as usual of wire doubled upon itself. But it soon appeared that 
in avoiding Scylla I had fallen upon Charybdis. The first suspicion of some- 
thing wrong arose from the obsei'vation that the sound wjis nearly as loud 
when the 100,000 ohms Wfis included as when a 10,000-ohni coil was substi- 
tuted for it. The first explanation that suggested itself was that the sound 
was being conveyed mechanically instead of electrically, as is indeed quite 
possible under certain conditions of experiment. But a careful observation 
of the effect of breaking the continuity of the leads, one at a tiiiui, proved 
that the propagation was really electrical. Subsequent inquiry showed that 
th(^ anomaly was due to a condenser, or ley den, like action of the doubled 
wire of the 100,000-ohm coil. When the junction at the middle was un- 
soldered, so as to interrupt the metallic continuity, the sounds heard in the 
telephone were nearly as loud as before. In this condition the resistance 
should have been enormous, and was in fact about 12 megohms^ as indicated 
by a galvanometer. It was evident that the coil was acting principally as a 
leydon rather than as a resistance, and that any calculation founded upon 
results obtained with it would be entirely fallacious. 

It is easy to form an estimate of the point at which the complication due 
to capacity would begin to manifest itself. Consider the case of a simple 
resistance R in parallel with a leyden of capacity (7, and let the currents in 
the two branches be oc and y respectively. If V be the difference of potential 
at the common terminals, proportional to we have 

a? = V/R, y = GdVjdt ==ipVG; 

so that 

-f 3/ _ 1 -h ipRG 

"F 

The amplitude of the total current is increased by the leyden in the ratio 
V(1 -f p^R?G^) : 1 ; and the action of the leyden becomes im jiortant when 
pRG^ 1. With a frequency of 640, p « 4020 ; so that, if iJ = 10^^ C.G.S., the 
critical value of G is x 10~” c.g.vS., or about of a microfarad. 


DoubtleBs the iasiilation between the wires should have been much higher. 
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It will be seen that even if the capacity remained unaltered, a reduction 
of resistance in the ratio say of 10 to 1 would greatly diminish the complica- 
tion due to condenser-like action; but perhaps the best evidence that the 
results obtained are not prejudiced in this manner is afforded by the experi- 
ments in which the principal resistance was a column of plumbago. 

The revolving magnet was of clock-spring, about cm. long, and so bent 
as to be driven directly, windmill fashion, from an organ bellows. It was 
mounted transversely upon a portion of a sewing-needle, the terminals of 
which were carried in slight indentations at the ends of a U-shiiped piece of 
brass. As fitted to the wind-trunk, the axis of rotation was horizontal. 


The inductor-coil, with its plane horizontal, was situated so that its centre 
was vertically below that of the magnet at distance B. Thus, if A be the 
mean radius of the coil, n the number of convolutions, the galvanonieter- 
cfuistant G of the coil at the })lace occupied by the magnet is given by 


_ 2TrnA‘ 


( 1 ) 


where (7- = A- 4- IP ; and if m be th(*. magnetic moment of the magnet, and (f> 
the angle of rotation, the mutual potential M may be represented by* 


M = Qm Hm<f> ( 2 ) 

If the frequency of revolution be p/27r, (f)==pt ; and then 

dM I dt — Gmpeofijyt (3) 


The expression (3) represents the electromotive force operative in the circuit. 
If the inductance can be neglected, the corresponding cun’ent is obtaiiunl on 
division of (3) by It, the total resistance of the circuit. 


The moment m is deduced by observation of the deflection of a magneto- 
meter-needle from the position which it assumes under the operation of the 
earth’s horizontal force //. If the magnet be situated to the east at distance 
r, and be itself directed east and west, the angular deflection 6 from equili- 
brium is given by 

a 

The relation between the angle 6 and the double deflection d in scale- 
divisions, obtained on revej'sal of to, is approximately ^ = d/4Z), where D is 
the distance between mirror and scale ; so that we may take 

Ht^d 

fn=c-— <- 4 \ 


Maxnrell, EUetrieity and Magnettm, Vol. ii. g 700, 
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The amplitude of the oscillatory current, generated under these conditions, is 
accordingly 

nirpHA^r^d 

”4(7 

If c.o.S, units are employed, ^ = *18. A must of course be measured in 
centimetres ; but any units that arci convenient may bo used for r and (7, and 
for d and D. The current will then be given in terms of the C.G.s. unit, 
which is equal to 10 amperes. 

The inductor-coil used in most of the experiments is wound upon an 
ebonite ring, and is the one that was employed as the ‘'suspended coil” in 
the determination of the electro-chemical equivalent of silver*. The number 
of convolutions (a) is 242. The axial dimension of tlie section is 1*4 cm. 
and the radial dimension is ‘97 cm. The mean radius A is 10*25 cm., and 
the resistance is about 10^ ohms. 

In making the observfitions the current from the inductor-coil was 1 (m 1 to 
a distant part of the house by leads of doubled wire, and was there connected 
to tlie telephone and r(\siHtances, Among the latter was a plumb;igo n^sist- 
ance on Prof. F. J. Smith’s planf of about 84,000 ohms ; but in most <4* the 
(^xj)eriments a resistance-box going up to 10,000 ohms was employed, with 
the advantage of allowing the adjustment of sound to be made by the obsi^rver 
at the telephone. The attempt to hit otf the least ])ossible s(.>und was hnind 
to be very fatiguing and unsiitisfactory ; and in all th(* results Iktc recorded 
the sounds were adjusted so as to be eaMly audible after attention for a f<‘W 
seconds. Experiment showed that the resistances could then be donhled 
without losing the sound, although perhaps it would not be caught at once 
by an unprepared ear. But it must not be supposed that the observation 
admits of precision, at least without greater ])recautions than could well be 
taken. Much- depends upon the state of the ear its regards fatigue, and upon 
freedom from external disturbance. 

The pitch wtis determined before and after an observation by removing 
the added resistance and comparing the loud sound then heanl with a harmo- 
nium. The octave thus estimated might be a little uncertain. It was verified 
by listening to the beats of the sound from the telephone and from a nearly 
unisonant tuning-fork, both sounds being nearly pure tones. 

When the magnet was driven at full speed the frequency was found to be 
307, and at this pitch a series of observations was made with vaidous values 
of (7 and of 72. Thus when 7? = 7‘75 inches, or (7=8*7 inches, the resisLanc- 
from the box required to produce the standard sound in telephone was 

♦ Phil, Trans, Part n. 1BS4, p. 421. [Vol. ii. p. 290.] 
t Phil. Mag. Vol. xxxv. p. 210 (1893). 
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8000 ohms, so that 7i = 8100xl0«. The quantities required for the calcu- 
lation of (5) are as follows : — 

7? =242, p = 27rx307, = 

^ = 10-25, r = 8*25, d = 140, 

6'= 8-7, i? = 81xl0»\ /) = ]370, 

r and (7 being I'cckoned in inches, d and D in scale-divisions of about yj, inch. 
From these data the current required to pnKluce the standard sound is found 
to be 7*4 X lO"*" C.CLS., or 7*4 x 10“^ amperes, for t<'l(‘phone 

The results obtained by the method of the revolving magni^t are collected 
into the accompanying table. The “wooden coil” is of smalltT dimensions 
than the “ebonite coil,” the mean radius b(‘iiig only 3*5 cm. The number 
of convolutions is 370. 



Frequency = 307. 

Ebonite coil. 


Telephone 

R in ohms 

Current in ampta'os 

Sound 



84100 Plumbago 


s-axio-^ i 

P>olo\v standard 



a 100 Box 

I 

7*4xl0“' 1 

Standard 

T, \ 

41 (X) P>OX 

1 

5*2x10-' 


^1 

7!. 


i 

l*2xl()'“'‘ i 


^2 

yOO Pw iY 

i 

1*0 xlO'*''* t 


^2 

Frequency = 307. 

Wooden coil. 


1\ 

84100 1 ’lumbago ! 


3*0 x 10-' 

Stamlard 

T, 

101 00 Box 


3*7 X 10-7 


T, 

IGOO Box 


5-1x10-7 


To 

350 Box 


1*1 xlO-''' 



Frequency = 195 

i. 

Ebonite coil. 


T, 1 

3100 Box 1 


2*5 X 1 

Standard 


The method of the revolving magnet seemed to be (piite satisfactory so 
far as it went, but it was desirable to extend the determinations to frecpiencies 
higher than could well be reached in this manruir. For this purpose recourse 
was had to magnetized tuning-forks, vibrating with known amplitude.s. If, 
for the moment, we suppose the magnetic poles to be concentrated at the 
extremities of the prongs, a vibrating-fork may be regarded as a simple 
magnet, fixed in position and direction, but of moment proportional to the 
instantaneous distance between the poles. Thus, if the magnetic axis pass 
perpendicularly through the centre of the mean plane of the inductor-coil, 
the situation is very similar to that obtaining in the case of the revolving 
magnet. The angle in (2) is no longer variable, but such that sin (^ = 1 
throughout. On the other hand m varies harmonically. If I be the mean 
distance between the poles, 2y8 the extreme arc from rest to rest traversed by 
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each pole during the vibration, the mean magnetic moment, 

mjmQ = 1 + 2/S/i . sin ji)^, 


and 

dM jdt = (h) 

The forniula corres 2 )onding to (5) is thus derived from it by simple introduc- 
tion of the factor 2^ / L 


The forks were excited by bowing, and the observation of amplitude was 
cflTected by comparison with a finely divid(*d scale under a magnifying-glass. 
It was convenient to observe the extreme end of a prong where the motion is 
greatest, but the double amplitude thus nu^asured must be distinguished from 
2)3. In order to allow for the distance between the resultant poles and the 
extremities of the prongs, the measured amplitude was rediict^d in the ratio 
of 2 to 3. The observation of the. magntjtic moment at the magnetouu^ter is 
not embarrassed by the diffusion of the free polarity. 

In order to explain the determination more completely, I will give full 
details of an observation with a fork c' of freipiency 250. The distance I 
between the middles of the prongs was *875 inch, and the double amplitude 
of th(j vibration at the end of one of the prongs was *09 inch. Thus 2j3 is 
reckoned as *00 inch. The inductor-coil was the ebonite coil already described, 
and the sound was judged to be of the standard distinctness wluui, for 
examph*, B = ]5 inches, or (7 = 15*5 inches, and the added resistance was 
1000 ohms, so that ft - 1100 x 10^ The quantities required for the compu- 
tation of (5) as extended are 

n = 242, p = 27r X 256, II = *18, 

il = 10*25, r=15, fl! = 410, 

(7=15*5, ft = llxl0^ 7) = 3 870, 

2/3 = -06, « = *875; 

and they give for the current corresponding to the standard sound 9*8 x lO"** 
C.G.S., or 9*8 X lO""^ amperes. 


A summary of the results obtained with forks of pitch c, c', e\ c", e", g’ 
is annexed. As the pitch rose, the difficulties of observation inci'eased, both 


Telephone 


11 in ohms 


Current in amperes 



c = 128. 

T, 

1 1100 1 

1 2-8xl0-« 


c' = 2.56. 

T, 

8100 Box 

e-8 X 10-7 

T, 

1100 

9-8x10-7 

T, 

600 





8— -2 
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Telephone 


T, 



1\ 


T, 

^1 

'/’i 

r. 

T, 

tI 






U in obms 

e =320. 

84000 Phnnliago 
01 a) Box 
1000 

f/ = 384. 

8 iaX) Pluuibago 
9500 Box 

2 UX) 

900 

OCX) 

300 

c" = 512. 

84 CKX) Oluiubiigo I 

fK )()0 Box ! 

3 G 00 

700 

11 ? 

ICK) Box 
300 

500 i 

f)(X) I 

e" = 640. 

S 40 CK) I’lninlago ! 

5 1 (H) Box I 

IKK) I 

f = 708 . 

84 ()(X) Plumbago j 

7 UK) Box i 

2100 1 


Current in amperes 


3*8 X 10-7 

2- 6x10-7 

3 - 1 x 10-7 


1 - 4 x 10-7 

1 - 6 x 10-7 

1 - 4 x 10-7 

1 - 7 x 10-7 

l-9xl0“‘' 

2-2x10-'^ 


8 - 9 x 10 ^ 

4 - 8 X 10 -^ 

5 - 2 X 10 -^ 

8-2 X 10 " 

5 - 2 xl 0 “«’i 

l-9xl0-‘' 

1 - 4 x 10 -“ 

2 - 5 x 10 ““ 

2 * 1 x 10 -“ 


3-8x10-" 
3 - 8 x 10 -" 
5-5 X 10 " 


1-1 xlO-7 
- 9 x 10-7 
1-1 X 10 7 


on account of the less duratiori of the sound and of the smaller amplitudes 
available for measurement. In one observation with telephone 7!^ at pitch c*\ 
the resistance, estimated at 11 ohms, was that of the coil, telephone, and 
leads only. No trustwort.hy result was to be expected under such conditions, 
but the number is included in order to show how small was the influence of 
self-induction, even where it had every opportunity of manifesting itself. If 
we bring together the numbers* derived with the revolving magnet and with 
the forks, we obtain in the case of Ti : — 


* The observations recorded were made with my own ears. Mr Gordon obtained very similar 
numbers when he took my place. 
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Pitch 

Source 

Current in lO'”^* amperes 

128 

Fork : 

^800 

192 

Revolving magnet .... 

250 

256 

Fork 

.. 83 

307 

Revolving magnet ... 

49 

320 

Fork 

32 

384 


.. 15 

512 



640 


.. 4‘4 

768 


10 


It would jii)peur that the maximum sonsitivcuioss to cui’jvril occurs in the 
re^,non of fro(iuoncy 040 ; but observations at still higher fre<|U(‘iici(‘s would 
bo needed to establish this conclusion beyond doubt. Attention must be paid 
to the fact that the sounds were not the least that could be Inward, and that 
before a comj)arison is made with the numbers given by otht*r (;xp(M’imenters 
there should be a division by 2, if not by 3. But this consideration doi‘s not 
fully exjdaii) th(‘ differences between the abovts table* and that of Ferraris 
already quote^^d, from which it appe‘ars that in his experiments a current of 
5 X 10““ amj)ere‘s was audible. 

It is iiitereisting to imte that the sensitivemejss of the* teleq^hoiu*. to ])eriodic 
cun’onts is of the same order as that of the galvanome^ter of' eapial resistance} 
to stejady currents*, viz. that the currents (at ])itch 512) just, audible in the 
telephone would, em commutation, be just euisily visible* by a de‘fi(*ction in t he 
latter instrument. But there is probably more room for further refinements 
in the galvanometer than in the telephone. 

If we compare the performances of the two telei>hon(‘s and 7 a, we find 
ratios of sensitiveness te) cuxTent ranging from 1 3 to 30 ; so that T., shows 
itself inferior in a degree beyond what may be accounted for by the resist- 
ances. It is singular that an experiment of another kind led to the opposite 
conclusion. The circuit of a Daniell cell A was jiermanently closed through 
resistance-coils of 5 ohms and of 1000 ohms. The two tc^lephones in series 
with one another and with a resistance-box C were placed in a derived circuit 
where was also a scraping contact-apparatus B, as indicated in the figure. 



c 


The adjustment was made by varying the resistance in C until the sound was 
just easily audible in the telephone under trial. Experiments conducted 

* See, for example, Ayrton, Matiier, and Sumpner, Phil. Mag* VoL xxx. p. 90, 1890, “ On 
Galvanometers.” 
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Upon this plan showed that was only about five times as sensitive to cur- 
rent as Ti- It was noticed, however, that the sounds, though as ecpial as 
could be estimated, were not of the same <]uality, and in this probably lies 
the ex{)lanation of the discrepancy between the two methods of experiment- 
ing. In the lattiT the original sound is composite, and the telephone selects 
the most favourable elements — that is, those nearly in agreement with the 
natural pitch of its own plate. In this way the loudness of the selected sound 
becomes a question of the freedom of vibration of the plate, an element which 
is .ilmost without influence when the sound is of pitch far removed from that 
of the pnqier tone of th(5 telo])houe. There was inde])endent reason for the 
siisjHcion that had not so well defined a proper jtitch as was met with in 
the cjisc of some other telephones. 

P.S . — Mejvsurements with the electro-dynamometer have been made by 
Cross and Page* of the currents used in practicjil telephony. The exj)eri- 
ments were varied by the employment of several transmittei’s, and various 
vowel sounds were investigated. The currents found were of the order 
2 X 10“'* amperes. 


Kh'ctrical Review, Nov. 14, 1885. I owe this reference to Mr Swinburne. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT A QUANTITATIVE THEORY OF THE 

TELEPHONE. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxxviu. pp. 295— *301, JS94*.] 

The theory of the telephone cannot be said to be understood, in any but 
the most general manner, until it is possible to estimate from the data of 
construction what its sensitiveness should be, at least so far as to connect the 
magnitude of the vibratory current with the resulting condensations and 
rarefactions in the external ear-passage. Unfortunately such an estimate is 
a matter of extreme difficulty, partly on account of imperfection in our know- 
ledge of the magnetic properties of iron, and paj’tly from mathematical diffi- 
culties arising from the j)articular foryis em})loy(‘(l in actual construction ; and 
indeed the problem does not apix^ar to have been attacked hitherto. In view, 
however, of the doubts that have been ex])resscd as to theory, and of the 
highly discrepant estimates of actual sensitiveness which have been put 
forward, it appears desirable to make the attempt. It will be understood 
that at present the cjuestion is as to the order of magnitude only, and that 
the result will not be without value should it prove to be 10 or even 100 
times in eiTor. 

One of the elements required to be known, the number (ii) of convolutions, 
cannot be directly observed in the case of a finished instrument ; but it may 
be inferred with sufficient accuracy for the present purj)Ose from the dimen- 
sions and the resistance of the coil. Denote the axial dimension by the 
inner and outer radii by and the section of the wire by a and its total 
length by I, so that Itr is the total vohime of copper. The area of section of 
the coil by an axial plane is f (ya — y,), and of this the area na is occui)ied by 


Bead at the Oxford Meeting of the British Association. 
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copper. If we suppose the latter to be half the former, we shall not be far 
from the mark. Thus 

w<r = (% - 7 ;,) (1) 

On the same iissumption, 

i 7r| (ij./ - nf) (2) 

Accordingly, if R be the whole resistance of the coil, and r the. specific resist- 
ance of co})per, 

( 3 ) 

As applicable to actual telephones we may take ^ = 1 centim., iji = Ht/i ; and 
then R = 47rjvt'-. In c.g..s. measure r = ICOO, and thus 

,. 2 - ^ (4) 

47rxl()00 

If the n‘sistance bo 100 ohms, R = lO’h and n = 22»‘10. 


When the rcsistunci* varies, other circumstances remaining the same, 

n €c ^^/R. 

We have now to connect the peritKlic force upon the telephone-] )lat(J with 
the ])eriodic current in the coil. As has already been stated, only a very 
rough estimate is ])ossiblc^ d prim't. We will commence by considering the 
case of an unlimited cyliTidrical core, divided by a transvers(i fracture*, into two 
]>arts, and encorn])assed by an infinite cylindrical magnetizing coil containing 
n tunis to the centimetre. If 7 be the current, the magnetizing force BH 
due to it is 

8 H = 47r/i7 (5) 


If we regard the core as comjiosed of soft iron, magnetized strongly by a 
constant force //, the mechanical force with which the two parts attract one 
another per unit of area is in the usual notation 


I{H + 27 rI); 


and what we require is the variation of this quantity, when H beconms 
H -f Si/. This may be written 


Si/ 



,( 6 ) 


The value of dlJdH to be here employed is that appropriate to small 
cyclical changes. It is greatest when i is small, and then * amounts to about 
10 ()/47r. As I increases, dl jdH diminishes, and finally approaches to zero in 
the state of saturation. In order to increase (6) it is thus advisable to aug- 
ment / up to a certain point, but not to approach saturation so nearly as to 


* PhiU Mag. xxni. p. 226 (1887). [Vgl. n. p. 679.] 
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bring about a great diiniriution in the value of dl jdU. In the absence of 
precise information we may estimate that the maximum of ((j) will be reached 
when I is about half the saturation value, or equal to 800^ ; and that dl jdH 
also has half its maximum value, or 50/47r. At this rate the force due to hll 
is about 40,OOOSi/, reckoned per unit of area of thc^ divided core, or by (5) 

40,000 X 47ra7 (7) 

But before (7) can be applied to the core of a telephone electromagnet it 
must be subjected to large deductions. For in the telephone tli(‘- total number 
of windings n is limited to about one centimetre measured })arallel to the 
axis, whereas in (7) the electromagnet is su])pos(id to be infinitely long, and 
n denotes the number of windings per centimetre. If we are to suppose in 
(7) that the windings are really limited to one centimetre, lying immediately 
on one side of the division, there must be a loss of effect which I estimate at 
5 times. We have now further to imagines the second })art of the divided 
cylinder to be rej)laced by the platt* of the telej)hoiie, and that not in actual 
contact with the remaining cylindrical part. The reduction of effect on this 
account I estimate at 4 times f. The force on the tele}>hone-plate per unit 
area of core is thus 

2000 X ^TTUy ] (8) 

or if, as for the telephone of 100-ohms resistance, n = 2200, and ari‘a of sc^ction 
= *31 sq. cm., 

force = 1*7 X lO"^ (9) 

In (9) the force is in dynes, and the current 7 is in (j.g.s. measure. If V 
denote the current reckoned in amperes, 

force = 1-7 xl0«r, (10) 

and this must be supposed to be operative at the centre of the plate. 

We shall presently consider what effect such a force may be expected to 
produce ; but before proceeding to this I may record the result of some ex- 
periments directed to check the applicability of (10), and made subsequently 
to the theoretical estimates. A Bell telephone, similar to 7\, was mounted 
vertically, mouth downwards, having attached to the centre of its plate a 
slender strip of glass. This strip was also vertical and carried at its lower 
end a small scale-pan. The whole weight of the attachments Wfis only *44 
gram. The movement of the glass strip in the direction of its length was 
observed through a reading-microscope focused upon accidental markings. 
The telephone, itself of 70-ohms resistance, was connected through a revers- 
ing-key Avith a Daniell cell and with an external resistance varied from time 
to time. In taking an observation the cuiTent was first sent in such a direc- 
tion as to depress the plate, and the web was adjusted upon the mark. The 

* Ewing, Magnetic Induction, 1891, p. 136. 

t I should say that these estimates were all made in ignorance of the result to which 
they would lead. 
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current was then reversed, by which the plate was drawn up, but by addition 
of weights in the j)an it was brought back again to the same position as 
before. The force due to the cun'ent is thus measured by the half of the 
weight applied. 


The results were iis follows : — 

External resistance in ohms 100 200 500 

Weight in grams 8 4 2 


When 1000 ohms wore included, the displacement on reversal was still just 
visible. We may conclude that a force of 1 gram weight coiTesj)onds to a 
current of about of an ampere. Now, 1 gram weight is etjual to 981 dynes, 
so that for compjirison with (10) 

force=Gxl0«r (11) 

The force observed is thus about the third part of that which had been 
estimated, and the agreement is sufficient. 

Although not needed for the above comparison, we shall 2 )n‘sently require 
to know the linear displacement of the centre of the ti‘le))hone“]>lat(‘ due to a 
given force. Observations with the aid of a micrometer-eyepiece showed that 
a force of 5 grams weight gave a displacem(‘nt of 10'~*x(i*()2 centirn., or 
10~^ X T82 for each gram, viz. 10”^ x T84 centirn. 2 )er dyiu'. Thus by (11) 
the displacement x due to a current F expressed in amj^cres is 

a; = -080r (12) 

We have now to estimate what motion of the teleplione-plate may be 
expected to result from a given periodic force oj>erating at its centre. The 
eftect depends largely uj)on the i*elation between the frequency of the imposed 
vibration and those natural to the plate regarded as a freely vibrating body. 
If we attempt to calculate the natural frequencies priori, we are met by 
imcertainty as to the precise mechanical conditions. From the manner in 
which a telephone-plate is supported we should naturally regard the ideal 
condition as one in which the whole of the circular boundary is clamped. On 
this basis a calculation may be made, and it ap 2 )ears* that the frequency of 
the gi-avest symmetrical mode should be about 991 in the case of the tele- 
phone in question. But it may well be doubted whether we are justified in 
assuming that the clamping is complete, and any relaxation tells in the 
direction of a lowered frequency. A more trustworthy conclusion may per- 
haps be founded upon the observed connexion between displacement and 
force of i*estitution, coupled with an estimate of the inertia of the moving 
parts. The total weight of the plate is 3*4 grams; the outside diameter 
is 5*7 centirn., and the inside diameter, corresponding to the free portion of 


Theory of Sound, 2nd ed. § 221 a. 
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the plate, k 4*5. The effective mass, supposed to be situated at the centre, I 
estimate to be that corresponding to a diameter of 2*5 centim., viz. *G5 gram. 
A force of restitution j)er unit displacement eipial to (10“^ x or 

10“ X 7*5, is supposed to urge the above mass to its position of equilibrium. 
The frequency of the resulting vibration is 



With the aid of a special electric maintenance the ])late may be madcj to 
apeak on its own account. The frecpienc^y so found, viz. 890, corrt'sponds 
undoubtedly to a free vibration, but it does not follow that the vibration is 
the gravest of which the plate is capable ; and there were indications pointing 
to the opposite conclusion. 

As it is almost impossible to form an d piHori estimatt^ of the amplitude 
of vibration {x) when the frequency of th(i force is in the neighbourhood of 
any of the free freijuencies, I will take for calculation the case of frequency 
25G, which is presumably much lower than any of them. Under these 
circumstances an " equilibrium theory ” may be employed, the displacement 
coexisting with any applied force being the same as if the force were perma- 
nent. At this pitch the minimum current recorded in the table* is 8’3 x 10“"^ 
amperes; so that by (12) the maximum excursion corresponding thereto is 
given by a?=s *080 x 8*3 x 10”^ = 6*8 x 10*““ centim. 

The excursion thus found must not be compared with that calculated 
formerly + for free progressive waves. The proper comparison is rather 
between the condensations s in the two cases. In a progressive wave the 
connexion betwx‘cn s and v, the maximum velocity, is i; = as, where a is the 
velocity of propagation. But in the present case the excursion x takes effect 
upon a very small volume. If A be the effective area of the plate, and S the 
whole volume included between the plate and the tympanum of the ear, we 
may take s==^AxjS. This relation assumes that the condensations and rare- 
factions are uniform throughout the space in question, an assumption justified 
by the smallness of its dimensions in compai-ison with the wave-length, and 
further that the behaviour is the same as if the space were closed air-tight. 
It would seem that a slight deficiency in the latter respect would not be 
material. 

For the numerical application I estimate that A = 4 sq. cm., #S = 20 cub 
cm. ; so that with the above value of x 

« = 1-4x10““, 

s being reckoned in atmospheres. 

* Supra^ p. 294. [Vol. iv. p. 117.] 
t Proc. Boy. Soc. Vol. xxvi. p. 248 (1877). [Vol. i. p. 328.] 


( 13 ) 
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The value of 6* correspondiug to but just audible progressive waves of 
frequency 256 was found to be 5*9 x 10~®, in sufficiently good agreement with 
(13)* 

But if the eqiiilibrinin theory be applied to the notes of higher pitch, such 
as 512, we find the actual sensitiveness of the telephone greater than accord- 
ing to the calculation. In this case+ F = 7 x 10“'**; so that by (12) 

a; = 5-6 X 10~«, 
and 

5= Ax/S=^Vl X 10~«, (14) 

decidedly smaller than that (4*5 x 10“**) deduced from the observations upon 
progressive waves. The conclusion seems to be that for these frequencies the 
equilibrium theory of the telephone-plate fails, and that in virtue of resonance 
the sensitiveness of the instrument is specially exalted. 

I will not dwell further upon those calculations, which involve; too much 
guesswork to be very satisfactory. They suffice, however, to show that the 
“ push and pull ” theory is capable of giving an adequate account of the 
ivetion of the tcle})honc, so far at lojist as my own observations are conceriu^d. 
But it is doubtful, to say the h^ast, whether it could be reconciled with 
estimates of sensitiveness such as those of Tait and of Preece. 

* I hope shortly to publish an account of the observations upon which this statement is 
founded. [See following Art. 213.] 

t Supra t p. 204. [Vol. iv. p. 117.] 
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ON THE AMPLITUDE OF AERIAL WAVES WHICH ARE BUT 

JUST AUDIBLE. 

[Philosophical Magazine, xxxviii. pp. 365 — 370, 1894*.] 

The ])rol)loni of determining the absolute value of the amplitude, or 
pirtiele velocity, of a sound which is but just audible to tho tiar, is one of 
eonsidemble difficulty. In a short paper published scwentcum years agof I 
exj)lained a method by which it was easy to demonstrate a sup(Tior limit. 
A whistle, blown under given conditions, consumes a known amount of 
energy per second. Upon the assumption that tht^ whole of this energy 
is convei’ted into sound, that the sound is conveyed without loss, and that 
it is uniformly distributed over the surface of a hemisphtuv, it is easy to 
calculate the amplitude at any distiince; and the result is necessarily a 
superior limit to the actual amjilitude. In the case of the whistle experi- 
mented on, of frecpiency 2730, the superior limit so airived at for a sound 
just easily audible was 8*1 x 10“* cm. The maximum j)article veh)city v and 
the maximum condensation s arc the quantities morti immediately determined 
by the observations, and they are related by the well-known equation v — as, 
in which a denotes the velocity of pro]>agation. In the experimimt above 
referred to the superior limit for v was *0014 cm. per second, and that for s 
was 4*1 X 10“*. I estimated that on a still night an amplitude, or velocity, 
one-tenth of the above would probably be audible. A very similar number 
has been amved at by WienJ, who used an entirely different method§. 

In connexion with calculations respecting the sensitiveness of telephones, 
I was desirous of checking the above estimates, and made some attempts 
to do so by the former method. In order to avoid possible complications of 

^ Bead at the Oxford Meeting of the British Association. 

+ Proc. Buy. Soc. Vol. xxvi. p. 248 (1878). [Vol. x. p. 328.] 

t Wied, Am, xxxvi. p. 834 (1889). 

§ The first estimate of the amplitude of but just audible sounds, with which 1 have only 
recently become acquainted, is that of Tdpler and Boltzmann {Pogg, Ajin, cxni. p. 321 (1870)). 
It depends upon an ingenious application of v. Helmholtz's theory of the open organ>pipe to data 
relating to the maximum condensation within the pipe as obtained by the authors experimentally. 
The value of « was found to be 6*5 x 10~* for a pitch of iSl.—August 21. 
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atmospheric refraction which may occur when large distances are in question, 
I sought to construct pipes which should generate sound of given pitch upon 
a much smaller scale, but with the usual economy of wind. In this I did not 
succeed, and it seems as if there is some obstacle to the desired reduction of 
scale. 

The experiments here to be recorded were conducted with tuning-forks. 
A fork of known dimensions, vibrating with a known amplitude, may b(‘ 
r(*,gard(<d as a store of energy of which the amount may readily be calculated. 
This energy is gradually consumed by internal friction and by generation 
of sound. When a resonator is employed the latter element is the morij 
important, and in some cases we may regard the dying down of the amplitude 
as sufficiently accounted for by the emission of sound. Adopting this view 
for the present, we may deduce the rate of emission of sonorous energy from 
the observed amplitude of the fork at the moment in (piestion and from the 
rate at which the amplitude decreases. Thus if the law of decrease be 
for the amplitudt^ of the fork, or for the energy, and if E be the total 
energy at time t, the rate at which energy is emitted at that time is --dEldt, 
or kE- The value of k is deducible from observations of the rate of decay, 
e»g, of the time during which the amplitude is halved. With these arrange- 
ments there is no difficulty in converting energy into sound upon a small 
scale, and thus in reducing the distance of audibility to such a figure as 
80 metres. Under these circumstances the observations are much more 
manageable than when the oj)erators are separated by half a mile, and thei*e 
is no reason to fear disturbance from atmospheric refraction. 

The fork is mounted upon a stand to which is also firmly attached the 
observing-microscope. Suitable points of light are obtained from starch 
grains, and the line of light into which each jioiiit is extended by the 
vibration is determined with the aid of an eyepiece-micromet(*T. Each 
division of the micrometer-scale represents *001 centim. The resonator, 
when in use, is situated in the position of maximum effect, with its mouth 
under the free ends of the vibrating prongs. 

The course of an experiment was as follows : — In the first place the rates 
of dying down were observed, with and without the resonator, the stand being 
situated upon the ground in the middle of a lawn. The fork was set in 
vibration with a bow, and the time required for the double amplitude to fall 
to half its original value was determined. Thus in the case of a fork of 
frequency 256, the time during which the vibration fell from 20 micrometer- 
divisions to 10 micrometer-divisions was 16* without the resonator, and 9* 
when the resonator was in position. These times of halving were, as far as 
could be observed, independent of the initial amplitude. To determine the 
minimum audible, one observer (myself) took up a position 30 yards (27*4 
metres) from the fork, and a second (Mr Gordon) communicated a large 
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vibration to the fork. At the moment when the double amplitude measured 
20 micrometer-divisions the second observer gave a signal, and immediately 
afterwards withdrew to a distance. The business of the first observer was 
to estimate for how many seconds after the signal the sound still remained 
audible. In the case referred to the tiim^ was 12*. Wh(Ui the distance was 
reduced to 15 yards (]3’7 metres), an initial double amplitude of 10 micro- 
motor-divisions was audiblcj for almost (*xactly the same time. 

These c\stimates of audibility are not made without some difficulty. There 
are usually 2 or 8 seconds during which the observe', r is in doubt whether 
he hears or only imagines, and different individuals di^cide the (juestion in 
opposite ways. There is also of course room for a real difference of hearing, 
but this has not obtruded itself much. A given observer on a given day will 
oft(m agree with himself surprisingly well, but the accuracy thus suggesten] 
is, I think, illusory. Much depends upon freedom from disturbing noises. 
The wind in th(^ trees or the twittering of birds embarrasses the observer, 
and interferes men' or less with the accuracy of results. 

The (‘quality of emission of sound in vari(ms horizontal directions was 
tested, but no diffeuvnee could be found. The sound issiuis almost entirely 
from the resonator, and this may be (‘-xpected to act as a simple source. 

When the time of audibility is ri'garded as known, it is easy to deducts 
the amplitude; of the vibration of the; fork at the moment wlien the sound 
ceas(;s to imprc'ss the observin’. From this the rate iff emission of sonorous 
energy and th(; amplitude of the aerial vibration as it reaches the observei’ 
are to be calculated. 

The first stej) in the calculation is the expression of the total energy 
of the fork as a function of the amplitude of vibration measured at the 
extremity of one of the prongs. This problem is considered in § 164 of 
my Theory of Sound, If I be tin; length, p the density, and a> the sectional 
area of a rod clamped at one end and free at the other, the kinetic tmergy T 
is connected with the displacement rj at the free end by the equation (10) 

T=^ Ip 1(0 (dTj / dty. 

At the moment of passage through the position of equilibrium = 0 and 
dfj/dt has its maximum value, the whole energy being then kinetic. The 
maximum value of d^j/dt is connected with the maximum value of t) by the 
equation 

(dv j = 2^17. (»7)a,ax. ; 

so that if wo now denote the double amplitude by 2rj, the wholes energy of 
the vibrating bar is 

^pa)i!7r2/T^(217)^ 

or for the two bars composing the fork 

i/3ft)i7r^/T®.(2iy)®, (A) 

where ptol is the mass of each prong. 
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The application of (A) to the 256-fork, vibrating with a double amplitude 
of 20 micrometer-divisions, is as follows. We have 


and thus 


I = 14*0 cm., 0 ) = ‘6 X 1*1 = *66 sq. cm., 
1 / T = 256, p = 7*8, 2i 7 = *050 cm. ; 

E = 4*06 X 1 O'* ergs. 


This is the whole energy of the fork when the actual double amjilitude at 
the ends of the prongs is *050 centim. 


As has already been shown, the energy lost per second is kE, if the 
amplitude vary as For the present purpose k must be regarded as 

imxde up of two parts, one k^ representing the dissipation which occurs in 
the absence of the resonator, the other due to the resonator. It is the 
latter })art only which is (^tiective towards the production of sound. For 
when the resonator is out of use the fork is practically silent; and, indeed, 
even if it were worth whih* to make a correction on account of the residual 
sound, its phast‘ would only accidentally agice with that of the sound issuing 
from thc^ resonator. 


The values of k\ and k are conveniently derived from the times, and t, 
during which the amplitude falls to one-half. Thus 

/• = 2 log,e2 . jU h == 2 logc2 . ju ; 

so that 

h, = 2 log, 2.(1/^- 1/^,) = Vtm (1 /i - 1 /t,). 

And the energy converted into sound ])er second is k\E. 

We may now apj)ly these fbrmuhe to the ca.s(\ alrc^ady (pioted, of the 
256-fork, for which ^ = 9, f-i = 16. Thus the time which would be occupied 
in halving the amplitude W(Te the dissipation due (uitirely to the resonator, 
is 20*6; and /ra — *0674. Accordingly, 

k-iE = 267 ergs per second, 

corresponding to a double amplitude represented by 20 micrometer-divisions. 
In the experiment quoted the duration of audibility was 12 seconds, during 
which the amplitude would fall in the ratio 2*®^” : 1, and the energy in the 
mtio 4*^’ : 1. Hence at the moment when the sound was just becoming 
inaudible the energy eunitted as sound was 42*1 ergs per second* ^ 

* It is of interent to compare with the energy-emission of a source of light. An incandescent 
eleotric-lamp of 200 candles absorbs about a horse^power, or say 10^^’ ergs per second. Of the 
total radiation only about part acts effectively upon the eye ; so that radiation of suitable 
quality consuming 5 x 10*’ ergs per second corresponds to a candle-power. This is about 10* times 
that emitted as sound by the fork in the experiment described above. At a distance of 10^ x 80, 
or 3000 metres the stream of energy from the ideal candle would be about equal to the stream of 
energy just audible to the ear. It appears that the streams of energy required to influence the 
eye and the ear are of the same order of magnitude, a conclusion already drawn by TOpler and 
Boltzmann. — August 21. 
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The question now remains, What is the corresponding amplitude or 
condensation in the progressive aerial waves at 27*4 metres from the source ? 
If we suppose, as in my former calculations, that the ground reflects well, 
we are to treat the waves as hemispherical. On the whole this seems to be 
the best supposition to make, although the reflexion is doubtless imperfect. 
The area S covered at the distfxnce of the observer is thus 27 r x 2740^ sq. 
centim., and since* 

8 ,^apv^ = S — 42*1 , 


we find 


421 

TT X 2740^ X *00125 x 341 OO^ ^ 


and 


s = 6*0 X 10“^ 


The condensation s is here reckoned in atm os])h ores ; and the result shows 
that the ear is able to recognize the addition and subtraction of densities 
far less than those to be found in our highest vacua. 

The amplitude of aerial vibration is given by asrj^Tr, where 1/t = 256, 
and is thus equal to 1*27 x 10"^ cm. 

It is to be obsorvenl that the numbers thus obtained are still somewhat 
of the nature of superior limits, for they depend uj)on the assumption that 
all the dissipation due to the resojiator represents production of sound. This 
may not be strictly the case evoji with the moderate airqflitudes hero in 
question, but the uncertainty under this head is far less than in the case 
of resonators or organ-pipes caused to speak by wind. From the nature of 
the calculation by which the amplitude or condensation in the aerial waves 
is deduced, a considerable loss of energy does not largely influence the final 
numbers. 

Similar experiments have been tried at various times with forks of pitch 
884 and 512. The results were not quite so accordant as was at first hoped 
might be the case, but they suffice to fix with some approximation the con- 
densation necessary for audibility. The mean results are as follows : — 

c', frequency = 256, s = 6*0 x lO"*®, 

g\ „ = 384, = 4*6 x 10^®, 

c", „ = 512, s = 4*6 X 10-®, 

no reliable distinction appearing between the two last numbers. Even the 
distinction between 6*0 and 4*6 should be accepted with reserve ; so that the 
comparison must not be taken to prove much more than that the condensation 
necessary for audibility varies but slowly in the singly dashed octave. 

* Theory of Sounds § 245. 


R. IV. 
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ARGON, A NEW CONSTITUENT OF THE ATMOSPHERE* 


By Lord Rayleigh, Sec.R.S., and Professor William Ramsay, F.R.S. 


[Philosophical Transactions, 186 (A), pp. 187 — 241, 1895.] 

“ Modern discoveries have not been nnide by lai^e collections of facts, with subsequent 
discussion, separation, and i-osultiiig deduction of a truth thus rendered perceptible. A few 
facts have 8ugge.sted an hf/pothem, which mefiu.s a wppoution, projjer to explain them. 
The necessary results of this siqipo.sition arc worked out, and then, and not till then, other 
facts are examined to see if their ulterior results are found in Nature.”— De Morgan, 
A Budget of Paradoxes, Ed. 1872, p. 55. 


1. Densitg of Nitrogen from Varions Sources. 


In a former paperf it has been shown that nitrogen extracted from 
chemical compounds is about one-half per cent, lighter than “atmospheric 
nitrogen.” 


The mean numbers for the weights of gas contained in the globe used 
were as follows : — 


grams. 

From nitric oxide 2’3001 

From nitrous oxide 2'2990 


From ammonium nitrite .... 2’2987 


while for “ atmospheric ” nitrogen there was found — 


By hot copper, 1892 2’3103 

By hot iron, 1893 2’3100 


By ferrous hydrate, 1894 .... 2’3102 

At the suggestion of Professor Thorpe, experiments were subsequently 
tried with nitrogen liberated from urea by the action of sodium hypobromite. 

* This memoir is included in the present collection by kind permission of Prof. Ramsay. 

+ Rayleigh, On an Anomaly encountered in Determinations of the Density of Nitrogen Gas,” 
Proc. Hoy, Soc, Vol. lv. p. 840, 1894. [Vol. iv. p. 104.] 
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The carbon and hydrogen of the urea are supposed to be oxidized by the 
reaction to CO 2 and HgO, the former of which would be retained by the 
large excess of alkali employed. It was accordingly hoped that the gas 
would require no further purification than drying. If it proved to be light, 
it would at any rate be free from the suspicion of containing hydrogen. 

The hypobromite was prepared from commercial materials in the pro- 
portions recommended for the analysis of urea — 100 grams, caustic soda, 
250 cub. centims. water, and 25 cub. centims. of bromine. For our purpose 
about one and a half times the above quantities were required. The gas 
was liberated in a bottle of about 900 cub. centims. capacity, in which a 
vacuum was first established. The full quantity of hypobromite solution 
was allowed to run in slowly, so that any dissolved gas might be at once 
disengaged. The urea was then fed in, at first in a dilute condition, but, 
as the pressure rose, in a 10 per cent, solution. The washing out of the 
apparatus, being effected with gas in a highly rarefied state, made but a slight 
demand upon the materials. The reaction was well under control, and the 
gas could be liberated as slowly as desired. 

In the fimt experiment, the gas was submitted to no other treatment 
than slow passage through pota^sh and phosphoric anh^^dride, but it soon 
became apparent that the nitrogen was contaminated. The inert and 
inodorous ” gas attacked vigorously the mercury of the Topler pump, and was 
described as smelling like a dead rat. As to the weight, it proved to be in 
excess even of the weight of atmospheric nitrogen. 

The corrosion of the mercury and the evil smell were in great degree 
obviated by passing the gas over hot metals. For the fillings of June 6, 
9, 13, the gas passed through a short length of tube containing copper in 
the form of fine wire, heated by a flat Bunsen burner, then through the 
furnace over red-hot iron, and back over copper oxide. On June 19 the 
furnace tubes were omitted, the gas being treated with the red-hot copper 
only. The results, reduced so as to correspond with those above quoted, 
were — 

June 6 2*2978 

„ 9 2*2987 

„ 13 2*2982 

„ 19 2*2994 

Mean .... 2*2985 

Without using heat it has not been found possible to prevent the cor- 
rosion of the mercury. Even when no urea is employed, and air simply 
bubbled through the hypobromite solution is allowed to pass with .constant 
shaking over mercury contained in a U-tube, the surface of the metal was 
soon fouled. When hypochlorite was substituted for hypobromite in the last 

9-2 
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experiment there was a decided improvement, and it was thought desirable 
to try whether the gas prepared from hypochlorite and urea would be pure 
on simple desiccation. A filling on June 25 gave as the weight 2*3343, 
showing an excess of 36 mgs., as compared with other chemical nitrogen, 
and of about 25 mgs. as compared with atmospheric nitrogen. A test with 
alkaline pyrogallate appeared to prove the absence from this gas of free 
oxygen, and only a trace of carbon could be detected when a considerable 
quantity of the gas was passed over red-hot cupric oxide into solution of 
baryta. 

Although the results relating to urea nitrogen are interesting for com- 
parison with that obtained from other nitrogen compounds, the original 
object was not attained on account of the necessity of retaining the treatment 
with hot metals. We have found, however, that nitrogen from ammonium 
nitrite may be prepared without the employment of hot tubes, whose weight 
agrees with that above quoted. It is true that the gas smells slightly of 
ammonia, easily removable by sulphuric acid, and apparently also of oxides 
of nitrogen. The solution of potassium nitrite and ammonium chloride was 
heated in a water-bath, of which the temperature rose to the boiling-point 
only towards the close of operations. In the earlier stages the temperature 
required careful watching in order to prevent the decomposition taking place 
too rapidly. The gas was washed with sulphuric acid, and after passing a 
Nessler test, was finally treated with potash and phosphoric anhydride in the 
usual way. The following results have been obtained: — 

July 4 2*2983 

„ 9 2*2989 

„ 13 2*2990 

Mean .... 2*2987 

It will be seen that in spite of the slight nitrous smell there is no appreciable 
difference in the densities of gas prepared from ammonium nitrite with and 
without the treatment by hot metals. The result is interesting, as showing 
that the agreement of numbers obtained for chemical nitrogen does not 
depend upon the use of a red heat in the process of purification. 

The five results obtained in more or less distinct ways for chemical 
nitrogen stand thus: — 

From nitric oxide 2*3001 

From nitrous oxide 2*2990 

From ammonium nitrite purified at a red heat . . . 2*2987 

From urea 2*2985 

From ammonium nitrite purified in the cold . . . 2*2987 

Mean 2*2990 
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These numbers, as well as those above quoted for atmospheric nitrogen,’' 
are subject to a correction (additive)* of *0006 for the shrinkage of the globe 
when exhausted If they are then multiplied in the ratio of 2*3108 : 1*2572, 
they will express the weights of the gas in grams. j>er litre. Thus, as regards 
the mean numbers, we find as the weight per litre iiuder standard conditions 
of chemical nitrogen 1*2511, that of atmospheric nitrogen being 1*2572. 

It is of interest to compare the density of nitrogen obtained from chemical 
compounds with that of oxygon. We have N. : 0^ = 2*2996 : 2*6276 = 0*87517 ; 
so that if 0^ = 16, = 14*003. Thus, when the comparison is with chemical 

nitrogen, the ratio is very nearly that of 16 : 14. But if “ atmospheric nitro- 
gen ” be substituted, the ratio of small integers is widely departed from. 

The determination by Stas of the atomic weight of nitrogen from synthesis 
of silver nitrate is probably the most trustworthy, inasmuch as the; atomic 
weight of silver was determined with reference to oxygen with the greatest 
care, and oxygen is assumc^d to have the atomic weight 16. If, as found by 
Stas, AgNOg : Ag= 1*57490 : 1, and Ag : O = 107*930 : 16, then 

N: 0 = 14*049: 16. 

To the above list may be added nitrogen, prepared in yet another manner, 
whose weight has been determined subsecjuently to the isolation of the new 
dense constituent of th(i atmosphere. In this case nitrogen was actually 
extracted from air by means of magnesium. The nitrogen thus separated 
was then converted into ammonia by action of water upon the magnesium 
nitride, and afterwards liberated in the free state by means of calcium hypo- 
chlorite. The purification was conducted in tlui usual way, and included 


passage over red-hot copper and copper oxide. The following was the 
result : — 

Globe empty, October 30, November 5 . . 2*82313 

Globe full, October 31 *52395 

Weight of gas 2*29918 


It differs inappreciably from the mean of other results, viz., 2*2990, and is 
of special interest as relating to gas which, at one stage of its history, formed 
part of the atmosphere. 

Another determination with a different apparatus of the density of 
“chemical” nitrogen from the same source, magnesium nitride, which had 
been prepared by passing “ atmospheric ” nitrogen over ignited magnesium, 
may here be recorded. The sample differed from that previously mentioned, 
inasmuch as it had not been subjected to treatment with red-hot copper. 

[* In the Abstract of this paper (Proc. Jtoy, Soc. Vol. lvii. p. 265) the correction of -fM/OC was 
erroneously treated as a deduction. — ^April, 1895.] 

t Rayleigh, “ On the Densities of the Principal Gases,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Vol. wii. p. 134, 1893. 
[Vol. IV. p. 39.] 
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After treating the nitride with water, the resulting ammonia was distilled 
off, and collected in hydrochloric acid ; the solution was evaporated to dry- 
ness ; the dry ammonium chloride was dissolved in water, and its concentrated 
solution added to a freshly prepared solution of sodium hypobromite. The 
nitrogen was collected in a gas-holder over water which had previously been 
boiled, so as at all events })artially to expel air. The nitrogen passed into 
the vacuous globe through a solution of potassium hydroxide, and through 
two drying-tubes, one containing soda-lime, and the other phosphoric an- 
hydride. 

At 18*38^ C. and 754*4 mgs. pressure, 162*843 cub. centims. of this nitrogen 
weighed 0*18963 gram. Hence : — 

Weight of 1 litre at C’C. and 760millims. pressure ... 1*2521 gram. 

The mean result of the weight of 1 litre of ‘'chemicar’ nitrogen has 
been found to equal 1*2511. It is therefore seen that “chemical” nitrogen, 
derived from “atmospheric” nitrogen, without any exposure to red-hot 
copper, possesses the usual density. 

Experiments were also made, which had for their object to prove that the 
ammonia, produced from the magnesium nitride, is identical with ordinarj^ 
ammonia, and contains no other compound of a basic chaiacter. For this 
purpose, the ammonia was converted into ammonium chloride, and the 
percentage of chloride determined by titration with a solution of silver 
nitrate which had been standardized by titrating a specimen of pure 
sublimed ammonium chloride. The silver solution Wtis of such a strength 
that 1 cub. centim. precipitated the chlorine from 0*001701 gram, of am- 
monium chloride, 

1. Ammonium chloride from orange-coloured sample of magnesium 
nitride. 

0*1106 gram, required 43*10 cub. centims. of silver nitrate = 66*35 per 
cent, of chlorine, 

2. Ammonium chloride from blackish magnesium nitride. 

0*1118 gram, required 43*6 cub. centims. of silver nitrate = 66*35 per 
cent, of chlorine. 

3. Ammonium chloride from nitride containing a large amount of 
unattacked magnesium. 

0*0630 gram, required 24*55 cub. centims. of silver nitrate = 66*30 per 
cent, of chlorine. 

Taking for the atomic weights of hydrogen, H = 1*0032, of nitrogen, 
N « 14*04, and of chlorine, Cl = 35*46, the theoretical amount of chlorine 
in ammonium chloride is 66*27 per cent. 
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From these results — that nitrogen prepared from magnesium nitride 
obtained by passing “ atmospheric nitrogen over red-hot magnesium has 
the density of “ chemical ” nitrogen, and that ammonium chloride prepared 
from magnesium nitride contains practically the same percentage of chlorine 
as pure ammonium chloride — it may be concluded that red-hot magnesium 
withdraws from “atmospheric** nitrogen no substance other than nitrogen 
capable of forming a basic compound with hydrogen. 

In a subsequent part of this paper, attention will again be called to this 
statement. (See addendum, p. 240.) 

2. Reasons for Sttsjyecting a hitherto Undiscovered Constituent in Air. 

When the discrepancy of weights was first encountered, attempts were 
naturally made to explain it by contamination with known impurities. Of 
these the most likely appeared to be hydrogen, present in the lighter gas, 
in spite of the passage over red-hot cupric oxide. But, inasmuch as the 
intentional introduction of hydrogen into the heavier gas, afterwards treated 
in the same way with cupric oxide, had no effect uj)on its weight, this 
explanation had to be abandoned; and, finally, it became clear that the 
difference could not be accounted for by the presence of any known impurity. 
At this stage it seemed not improbable that the lightness of the gas extracted 
from chemical compounds was to be explained by partial dissociation of 
nitrogen molecules Ng into detached atoms. In order to t(‘st this suggestion, 
both kinds of gas were submitted to the action of the silent ('lectric discharge, 
with the result that both retained their weights unaltered. This was 
discouraging, and a further experiment point<^d still more markedly in the 
negative direction. The chemical behaviour of nitrogen is such as to suggest 
that dissociated atoms would possess a higher degree of activity, and that, 
even though they might be formed in the first instance, their life would 
probably be short. On standing, they might be expected to disappear, in 
partial analogy with the known behaviour of ozone. With this idea in view, 
a sample of chemically-prepared nitrogen was stored for eight months. But, 
at the end of this time, the density showed no sign of increase, remaining 
exactly as at first*. 

Regarding it as established that one or other of the gases must be a 
mixture, containing, as the case might be, an ingredient much heavier or 
much lighter than ordinary nitrogen, we had to consider the relative pro- 
babilities of the various possible interpretations. Except upon the already 
discredited hypothesis of dissociation, it was difficult to see how the gas of 
chemical origin could be a mixture. To suppose this w^ould be to admit ' wo 
kinds of nitric acid, hardly reconcilable with the work of Stas and others 

* Rayleigh, Proc. Boy, 8oc, Vol. lv. p. 344, 1894. [Vol. iv. p. 108.] 
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upon the atomic weight of that substance. The simplest explanation in 
many respects was to admit the existence of a second ingredient in air from 
which oxygen, moisture, and carbonic anhydride had already been removed. 
The proportional amount required was not great. If the density of the sup- 
posed gas wore double that of nitrogen, one-half per cent, only by volume 
would be needed ; or, if the density were but half as much again as that 
of nitrogen, then one per cent, would still suffice. But in accepting this 
explanation, even provisionally, we had to face the improbability that a 
gas suiTounding us on all sides, and present in enormous quantities, could 
have remained so long unsuspected. 

The method of most universal application by which to test whether a gas 
is pure or a mixture of components of different densities is that of diffusion. 
By this means Graham succeeded in effecting a partial separation of the 
nitrogen and oxygen of the air, in spite of the comparatively small difference 
of densities. If the atmosphere contain an unknown gas of anything like 
the density supposed, it should be possible to prove the fact by operations 
conducted upon air which had undergone atmolysis. If, for example, the 
parts least disposed to penetrate porous walls were retained, the nitrogen ” 
derived from it by the usual processes should be heavier than that derived 
in like manner from unpre 2 )arcd air. This experiment, although in view 
from the first, was not executed until a later stage of the inquiry (§ 0), when 
results were obtained sufficient of themselves to prove that the atmosphere 
contains a previously unknown gas. 

But although the method of diffusion was capable of deciding the main, 
or at any rate the first question, it held out no ju’ospect of isolating the now 
constituent of the atmosphere, and we therefore turned our attention in the 
firet instance to the consideration of methods more strictly chemical. And 
here the question forced itself upon us as to what really was the evidence 
in favour of the prevalent doctrine that the inert residue from air after 
withdrawal of oxygen, water, and carbonic anhydride, is all of one kind. 

The identification of phlogisticated air '' with the constituent of nitric 
acid is due to Cavendish, whose method consisted in operating with electric 
sparks upon a short cjolumn of gas confined with potash over mercury at 
the upper end of an inverted U-tube*. This tube {M) was only about 
^ inch in diameter, and the column of gas was usually about 1 inch in 
length. After describing some preliminary trials, Cavendish proceeds: — 
“ I introduced into the tube a little soap-lees (potash), and then let up some 
dephlogisticatedf and common air, mixed in the above-mentioned proportions 

* “Experiments on Air,” Phil. Trans. Vol. lxxv. p. 372, 1785. 

[f The explanation of combastion in Cavendish’s day was still vague. It was generally 
imagined that substances capable of burning contained an unknown principle, to which the name 
“ phlogiston ” was applied, and which escaped during combustion. Thus, metals and hydrogen 
and other gases were said to be “ phlogisticated ” if they were capable of burning in air. Oxygen 
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which rising to the top of the tube M, divided the soap-lees into its two 
legs. As fast as the air was diminished by the electric spark, I continued 
adding more of the same kind, till no further diminution took place : after 
which a little pure dephlogisticated air, and after that a little common air, 
were added, in order to sec whether the cessation of diminution was not 
owing to some imperfection in the proportion of the two kinds of air to 
each other; but without effect. The soap-lees being then poured out of 
the tube, and separated from the quicksilver, seemed to be perfectly neutra- 
lised, and they did not at all discolour paper tinged with the juice of blue 
flowers. Being evaporated to dryness, they left a small quantity of salt, 
which was evidently nitre, as appeared by the manner in which paper, 
impregnated with a solution of it, burned.” 

Attempts to repeat Cavendish's experiment in Cavendish’s manner have 
only increased the admiration with which we regard this wonderful investi- 
gation. Working on alnujst microscoincal quantities of material, and by 
operations extending over days and weeks, he thus established one of the 
most important facts in chemistry. And what is still more to the purpose, 
he raises as distinctly as we could do, and to a certain extent resolves, the 
question above suggested. The passage is so important that it will be 
desirable to quote it at full length. 

“ As far as the experiments hitherto published extend, wc scarcely know 
more of the phlogisticated part of (^ur atmosphere than that it is not 
diminished by linie-w^ater, caustic alkalies, or nitrous air; that it is unfit 
to support fire or maintain life in animals; and that its sj>ocific gravity is 
not much less than that of common air; so that, though the nitrous acid, 
by being united to phlogiston, is converted into air possessed of these 
properties, .and consequently, though it was reasonable to suppose, that part 
at least of the phlogisticated air of the atmosphere consists of this acid 
united to phlogiston, yet it was fairly to be doubted whether the whole 
is of this kind, or whether there are not in reality many different substances 
confounded together by us under the name of phlogisticated air. I therefore 
made an experiment to determine whether the whole of a given portion of 
the phlogisticated air of the atmosphere could be reduced to nitrous acid, or 
whether there was not a part of a different nature to the rest which would 
refuse to undergo that change. The foregoing experiments indeed in some 
measure decided this point, as much the greatest part of the air let up into 
the tube lost its elasticity; yet as some remained unabsorbed it did not 
appear for certain whether that was of the same nature as the rest or not. 

being non-inflammable was named “dephlogisticated air,” and nitrogen, because it was incapable 
of supporting combustion or life was named by Priestley “phlogisticated air,” although op till 
Cavendish’s time it had not been made to unite with oxygen. 

The teim used for oxygen by Cavendish is “ depldogisticated air,” and for nitrogen, “ phlogis- 
tioated air.” — ^April, 1895.] 
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For this purpose I diminished a similar mixture of dephlogisticated and 
common air, in the same manner as before, till it was reduced to a small 
part of its original bulk. I then, in order to decompound as much as I could 
of the phlogisticated air which remained in the tube, added some dephlo- 
gisticated air to it and continued the spark until no further diminution 
took place. Having by these means condensed as much as I could of the 
phlogisticated air, I let up some solution of liver of sulphur to absorb the 
dephlogisticated air ; after which only a small bubble of air remained 
unabsorbed, which certainly was not more than of the bulk of the 
phlogisticated air let up into the tube ; so that, if there is any part of the 
phlogisticated air of our atmosphere which differs from the rest, and cannot 
be reduced to nitrous acid, we may safely conclude that it is not more than 
part of the whole.” 

Although Cavendish was satisfied with his result, and does not decide 
whether the small residue was genuine, our expei'iments about to be related 
render it not improbable that his residue was really of a different kind from 
the main bulk of the phlogisticated air,” and contained the gas now called 
argon. 

Cavendish gives data* from which it is possible to determine the rate of 
absorption of the mixed gases in his experiment. The electrical machine 
used was one of Mr Nairiie s patent machines, the cylinder of which is 
12^ inches long and 7 in diameter. A conductor, 5 feet long and 6 inches 
in diameter, was adapted to it, and the ball which received the spark was 
placed two or three inches from another ball, fixed to the end of the 
conductor. Now, when the machine worked well, Mr Gilpin supposes he 
got about two or three hundred sparks a minute, and the diminution of the 
air during the half hour which he continued working at a time varied in 
general from 40 to 120 measures, but was usually greatest when there was 
most air in the tube, provided the quantity was not so great as to prevent 
the spark from passing readily.” The ‘‘ measure ” spoken of represents the 
volume of one grain of quicksilver, or *0048 cub. centim., so that an absorp- 
tion of one cub. centim. of mixed gas per hour was about the most favourable 
rate. Of the mixed gas about two-fifths would be nitrogen. 

3. Methods of Causing Free Nitrogen to Combine, 

The concord between the determinations of density of nitrogen obtained 
from sources other than the atmosphere, having made it at least probable 
that some heavier gas exists in the atmosphere, hitherto undetected, it 
became necessary to submit atmospheric nitrogen to examination, with a 
view of isolating, if possible, the unknown and overlooked constituent, or it 
might be constituents. 

* Phil, Trans, Vol. Lxxyni. p, 271, 1788, 
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Nitrogen, however, is an element which does not easily enter into direct 
combination with other elements; but with certain elements, and under 
certain conditions, combination may be induced. The elements which have 
been directly united to nitrogen are (a) boron, (6) silicon, (c) titanium, 
(d) lithium, {e) strontium and barium, (/) magnesium, {g) aluminium, 
(A) mercury, (^) manganese, {j) hydrogen, and (k) oxygen, the last two by 
help of an electrical discharge. 

(а) Nitride of boron was prepared by Wohler and Deville* by heating 
amorphous boron to a white heat in a current of nitrogen. Experiments 
were made to test whether the reaction would take place in a tube of 
difficultly fusible glass ; but it was found that the combination took place 
at a bright red heat to only a small extent, and that the boron, which had 
been prepared by heating powdered boron oxide with magnesium dust, was 
only superficially attacked. Boron is, therefore, not a convenient absorbent 
for nitrogen. [M. Moissan informs us that the reputation it possesses is 
due to the fact that early experiments were made with boron which had 
been obtained by means of sodium, and which probably contained a boride 
of that metal. — April, 1895.] 

(б) Nitride of silicon'f also requires for its formation a white heat, and 
ct)mplete union is difficult to bring about. Moreover, it is not easy to obtain 
large quantities of silicon. This method was therefon^ not attem])ted. 

(c) Nitride of titanixnu is said to have been formed by Deville and 
Caron J, by heating titanium to whiteness in a current of nitrogen. This 
process was not tried by us. As titanium has an unusual tendency to unite 
with nitrogen, it might, perha23s, be worth while to set the element free in 
presence of atmosfjheric nitrogen, with a view to the absorption of the 
nitrogen. This has, in effect, been already done by Wohler and Ueville§; 
they passed a mixture of the vapour of titanium chloride and nitrogen over 
red-hot aluminium, and obtained a large yield of nitride. It is possible that 
a mixture of the precipitated oxide of titanium with magnesium dust might 
be an effective absorbing agent at a comj)aratively low temperature. [Since 
writing the above we have been informed by M. Moissan that titanium, 
heated to 800', burns brilliantly in a current of nitrogen. It might there- 
fore be used with advantage to remove nitrogen from air, inasmuch as we 
have found that it does not combine with argon. — April, 1895.] 

(d) , {e) Lithium at a dull red heat absorbs nitrogen ||, but the difficulty 
of obtaining the metal in quantity precludes its application. On the other 

* Annales de Chimie, (3), lii. p. 82. 
t Schutzenberger, Comptes RenduSy lxxxix. 644. 

^ Annalen der Chemie m. Pharmacie, ci. 360, 

§ Annalen der Chemie u. PharmacUy lxxiii. 34. 

II Ouvrard, Comptes RenduSy cxiv. 120. 
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hand, strontium and barium, prepared by electrolysing solutions of their 
chlorides in contact with mercuiy, and subsequently removing the mercuiy 
by distillation, are said by Maquenne* to absorb nitrogen with readiness. 
Although we have not tried these metals for removing nitrogen, still our 
experience with their amalgams has led us to doubt their efficacy, for it is 
extremely difficult to free them from mercury by distillation, and the product 
is a fused ingot, exposing very little surface to the action of the gas. The 
process might, however, be worth a trial. 

Barium is the efficient absorbent for nitrogen when a mixture of barium 
carbonate and carbon is ignited in a current of nitrogen, yielding cyanide. 
Experiments have shown, however, that the formation of cyanides takes 
place much more readily and abundantly at a high temperature, a tempe- 
rature not easily reached with laboratory appliances. Should the process 
ever come to be worked on a large scale, the gas rejected by the barium will 
undoubtedly prove a most convenient source of argon. 

{f) Nitride of magyiesittm was prepared by Deville and Caron (Zoc. cit.) 
during the distillation of impure magnesium. It has been more carefully 
investigated by Briegleb and Geuther-f, who obtained it by igniting metallic 
magnesium in a current of nitrogen. It forms an orange-brown, friable 
substance, very porous, and it is (easily produced at a bright red heat. When 
magnesium, preferably in the form of thin turnings, is heated in a combustion 
tube in a current of nitrogen, the tube is attacked superficially, a coating 
of magnesium silicide being formed. As the temperature rises to bright 
redness, the magnesium begins to glow brightly, and combustion takes place, 
beginning at that end of the tube through which the gas is introduced. 
The combustion proceeds regularly, the glow extending down the tube, until 
all the metal has united with nitrogen. The heat developed by the combi- 
nation is considerable, and the glass softens; but by careful attention and 
regulation of the rate of the current, the tube lasts out an operation, A 
piece of combustion tubing of the usual length for organic analysis packed 
tightly with magnesium turnings, and containing about 30 grams., absorbs 
between seven and eight litres of nitrogen. It is essential that oxygen be 
excluded from the tube, otherwise a fusible substance is produced, possibly 
nitrate, which blocks the tube. With the precaution of excluding oxygen, 
the nitride is loose and porous, and can easily be removed from the tube with 
a rod ; but it is not possible to use a tube twice, for the glass is generally 
softened and deformed. 

{g) Nitidde of aluminitmi has been investigated by MalletJ. He ob- 
tained it in crystals by heating the metal to whiteness in a carbon crucible. 

* Ouvrard, Comptes Rendus, oxiv. 26, and 220. 

t Annalen der Chemie u» Pluirmacuy cxxxii. 228. 

$ Journ, Chem, Soc. 1876, Vol. n. p. 849. 
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But aluminium shows no tendency to unite with nitrogen at a red heat, 
and cannot be used as an absorbent for the gas. 

(A) Gerresheim * states that he has induced combination between nitrogen 
and mercury; but the affinity between these elements is of the slightest, for 
the compound is explosive. 

(t) In addition to these, metallic manganese in a finely divided state has 
been shown to absorb nitrogen at a not very elevated temperature, forming 
a nitride of the formula MngNaf. 

(j) [A mixture of nitrogen with hydrogen, standing over acid, is absorbed 
at a fiiir rate under the influence of electric sparks. But with an apparatus 
such as that shown in Fig. 1, the efficiency is but a fraction (perhaps of 
that obtainable when oxygen is substituted for hydrogen and alkali for acid. 
— April, 1895.] 

4. Early Experiments on sparking Nitrogen with Oxygen in presence of 

Alkali. 

In our earliest attempts to isolate the suspected gas by the method of 
Cavendish, we used a Ruhmkorfi* coil of medium size actuated by a battery 
of five Grove cells. The gas€\s were contained in a test-tube A, Fig. 1, 
standing over a large quantity of weak alkali B, and the current was con- 
veyed in wires insulated by U-shaped glass tubes CC passing through the 
liquid round the mouth of the test-tube. The inner platinum ends DD of 
the wires were sealed into the glass insulating tubes, but reliance was not 
placed upon these sealings. In order to secure tightness in spite of cracks, 
mercury was placed in the bends. This disposition of the electrodes compli- 
cates the apparatus somewhat and entails the use of a large depth of liquid 
in order to render possible the withdrawal of the tubes, but it has the great 
advantage of dispensing with sealing electrodes of platinum into the prin- 
cipal vessel, which might give way and cause the loss of the experiment at 
the most inconvenient moment. With the given battery and coil a some- 
what short spark, or arc, of about 5 millims. was found to be more favourable 
than a longer one. When the mixed gases were in the right proportion, the 
rate of absorption was about 30 cub. centims. per hour, or 30 times as fast 
as Cavendish could work with the electrical machine of his day. 

To take an example, one experiment of this kind started with 50 cub. 
centims. of air. To this, oxygen was gradually added until, oxygen being in 
excess, there was no perceptible contraction during an hour’s sparking. The 
remaining gas was then transferred at the pneumatic trough to a siiiaII 

* Annalen der Chemie u. Pharmacies cxcv, 373. 
t 0. Prehlinger, Monatsh.f. Chemie^ xv. 391. 
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measuring vessel, sealed by mercury, in which the volume was found to be 
1*0 cub. centim. On treatment with alkaline pyrogallate, the gas shrank 
to *32 cub. centim. That this small residue could not be nitrogen was 
argued from the fact that it had withstood the prolonged action of the 
spark, although mixed with oxygen in nearly the most favourable proportion. 

Fig. 1. 



The residue was then transferred to the test-tube with an addition of 
another 50 cub. centims. of air, and the whole worked up with oxygen as 
before. The residue was now 2*2 cub. centims., and, after removal of oxygen, 
*76 cub. centim. 
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Although it seemed almost impossible that these residues could be either 
nitrogen or hydrogen, some anxiety was not unnatural, seeing that the final 
sparking took place under somewhat abnonnal conditions. The space was 
very restricted, and the temperature (and with it the proportion of aqueous 
vapour) was unduly high. But any doubts that were felt upon this score 
were removed by comparison experiments in which the whole quantity of 
air operated on was very small. Thus, when a mixture of 5 cub. centims. of 
air with 7 cub. centims. of oxygen was sparked for one hour and a quarter, 
the residue was *47 cub. centim., and, after removal of oxygen, *06 cub. centim. 
Several repetitions having given similar results, it became clear that the final 
residue did not depend upon anything that might happen when sparks passed 
through a greatly reduced volume, hnt was in proportion to the amount of air 
operated upon. 

No satisfactory examination of the residue which refused to be oxidised 
could be made without the accumulation of a larger quantity. This, however, 
was difficult of attainment at the time in question. The gas seemed to rebel 
against the law of addition. It was thought that the cause probably lay in 
the solubility of the gas in water, a suspicion since confirmed. At length, 
however, a sufficiency was collected to allow of sparking in a specially con- 
structed tube, when a comparison with the air spectrum taken under similar 
conditions proved that, at any rate, the gas was not nitrogen. At first 
scarcely a trace of the principal nitrogen lines could be seen, but after 
standing over water for an hour or two these lines became apparent. 

[The apparatus shown in Fig. 1 has proved to be convenient for the puri- 
fication of small quantities of argon, and for determinations of the amount of 
argon present in various samples of gas, e.g,, in the gases expelled from 
solution in water. To set it in action an alternating current is much to be 
preferred to a battery and break. At the Royal Institution the primary 
of a small Ruhmkorff was fed from the 100-volt alternating cim'ent supply, 
controlled by two large incandescent lamps in series with the coil. With this 
arrangement the voltage at the terminals of the secondary, available for 
starting the sparks, was about 2000, and could be raised to 4000 by plugging 
out one of the lamps. With both lamps in use the rate of absorption of 
mixed gases was 80 cub. centims. per hour, and this was about as much as 
could well be carried out in a test-tube. Even with this amount of power it 
was found better to abandon the sealings at D, No inconvenience arises from 
the open ends, if the tubes are wide enough to ensure the liberation of any 
gas included over the mercury when they are sunk below the liquid. 

The power actually expended upon the coil is very small. When the 
apparatus is at work the cun*ent taken is only 2*4 amperes. As regards 
the voltage, by far the greater part is consumed in tlie lamps. The efficient 
voltage at the terminals of the primary coil is best found indirectly. Thus, if 
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A be the current in amperes, V the total voltage, Vi the voltage at the 
terminals of the coil, Fj that at the terminals of the lamps, the watts 
used are* 

In the present case a Garde w voltmeter gave F= 90J, F 2 = 88; and Fj* 
in the formula may be neglected. Thus, 

W=‘~yy+V,)(V-V,)=^AiV-V.,) 

= 2*4 X 2 5 = 6*0 approximately. 

The work consumed by the coil when the sparks are passing is, thus, less 
than of a horse-power ; but, in designing an apparatus, it must further be 
remembered that in order to maintain the arc, a pretty high voltage is 
required at the terminals of the secondary when no current is passing in it. — 
April, 1895.] 


5. Early Experiments on Withdrawal of Nitrogen from Air by 
means of Red-hot Magnesiuni, 

It having been proved that nitrogen, at a bright red heat, was easily 
absorbed by magnesium, best in the form of turnings, an attempt was success- 
fully made to remove that gas from the residue left after eliminating oxygen 
from air by means of red-hot copper. 


Fig. 2, 



The preliminary experiment was made in the following manner: — 
A combustion tube, A, was filled with magnesium turnings, packed tightly 
by pushing them in with a rod. This tube was connected with a second 
piece of combustion tubing, 5, by means of thick-walled india-rubber tubing, 

* Ayrton and Sumpner, Proc. Hoy, Soc, Vol. xlix. p. 427, 1891. 
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carefully wired ; B contained copper oxide, and, in its turn, was connected 
with the tube OZ), one-half of which contained soda-lime previously ignited to 
expel moisture, while the other hall was filkid with phosphoric anhydride. 
E is a metisuring vessel, and JP is a gas-holder containing ‘^atmospheric 
nitrogen.” 

In beginning an experiment, the tubes were heated with long-flamo 
burners, and pumped empty; a little hydrogen was form(‘.d by the action of 
the moisture on the metallic magnesium ; it was oxidised by the copper oxide 
and absorbed by the phosphoric pentoxide. A gauge attached to the 
Sprerigers pumj), connected with the aj)paratus, showed wh(m a vacuum 
had been reached. A quantity of nitrogen was them measured in E, and 
admitted into contact with the red-hot magnesium. Absorj^tion took place, 
rapidly at first and then slowly, as shown by the gauge on the, Sprengers 
pump. A fnjsh quantity Avas then measured and <ulmitted, and these 
operations wcu'c repeated until no more could be? absorbed. The system of 
tubes was tlnm pumped empty by mc^ans of th(^ Sprengel’s pump, and the 
gas was collected. The magnesium tube was them detachcul and re})laced 
by anoth(U'. The unabsorbed gas was returned to the im^asuring-tnbe by a, 
device sht)wn in the figure ((r) and the absorption recommenced. Aftei* 1094 
cub. centims. of gas had been thus treated, there was left about 50 cub. 
cciitims. of gas, which resisted rapid absorption. It still contaiiu^d nitrogen, 
however, judging by the diminution of volume which it exi)erienc(d when 
allowed to stand in contact with red-hot magnt^sium. Its density was, 
neverthedess, d(d;tirmim^d by weighing a. small bulb of about 40 cub. (rentims. 
capacity, first Avith air, and afterwards with the gas. Tln^ data are tluise; — 


f?rm. 

{a) Weight of bulb and air — that of glass conn teq)oise . . 0*8094 

„ „ alone — that of glass conn teiqioise . . . 0*7588 

„ air (H)^ 

{h) Weight of bulb and gas — that of glass counterpoise . . 0*8108 

„ „ alone — that of glass counterpoise . . . 0*7 588 


„ gas 0*0520 

Taking as the weight of a litre of air, 1*29347 grms., the mean of tJie 
latest results, and of oxygen (= 16) 1*42961 grm.s.*, the density of the 
i*esidua1 gas is 14*88. 

This result was encouraging, although weighted with the unavoidable 
error attaching to the weighing of a very small amount. Still the fact 
remains that the supposed nitrogen wi\s heavier than air. It would hardly 
have been possible to make a mistake of 2*7 milligrams. 

* For note see foot of p. 146. 


R. IV. 


10 
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It is right here to place on reconl the fact that this firat experiment 
was to a great extent carried out by Mr PeiTy Williams, to whose skill 
in manipulation and great care its success is due, and to whom we desire 
here to expi*ess our thanks. 


Experiments were now begun on a larger scal(\ tlu^ apparatus employed 
being shown in Figs. 8 and 4. 

Fig. 3. 



A and B are large glass gas-holders of abo\it 10 litn^s capacity. C is an 
arrang(^ment by which gas could bi^ introduced at will into the gas-hold(^r A, 
either by means of an india-rubber tube slippc*d over the open end of the 
U-tube, or, Jis shown in the figure, from a test-tube. Th(‘ tube D was half 


* The results on which this and the subsequent calculations are based are as follows (the 
weights are those of 1 litre) 



Air 

OxyKcii 

NItropoii 

HydroKfii 

Begnault 

1*29349 

1*43011 

1*25047 

0*08988 

Von Jolly 

1*29383 

1*42971 

1*25819 


Leduc 

1*29330 

1*42910 

1*25709 

0 08985 

Rayleigh 

1*29327 

1*42952 

1*25718 

009001 


liegnault’s numbers have an approximate correction applied to them b)' Crafts. The mean of 
these numl>erR is taken, that of Kegnault for nitrogen being omitted, as there is reason to believe 
that his specimen was contaminated with hydrogen. 


Air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

1*29347 

1*42961 

1*25749 

0*08991 


This ratio gives for air the composition by volume — 

Oxygen 20*01 per cent. 

Nitrogen 79*09 „ 

a result verified by experiment. 

It is, of course, to be understood that these densities of nitrogen refer to atmospheric nitrogen, 
that is, to air from which oxygen, water vapour carbon dioxide, and ammonia have been removed. 
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filled with soda-lime (a), half with phosphoric anhydride (t). Similarly, the 
tube which was kept at a red heat by means of the long-flame burner, was 
filled half with very porous copper (a), reduced from dusty oxide by heating 
in hydrogen, half with copper oxide in a granular form (/>). The next tube, 
jF, contained granular soda-lime, while G contained magnesium turnings, also 
heated to bright redness by iruians of a long-flame burner. H contained 
}>hosphoric anhydride, and I soda-lime. All joints wtjre s<^aled, excepting 
those connecting the hard-glass tubes E and Q to the tubes next them. 

The gas-holder A having been filled with nitrogtui, prepared by passing air 
over red-hot copjier, and introduced at f/, thc^ gas was slowly passed through 
the system of tubes int(» the gas-hohler B, and back again. Tlui magnesium 
in the tube 0 having then cetised to absorb was (piickly removed and 
replafud by a fresh tube. This .tube was of courses lull of air, and before the 
tube G was htnitcid, the air was carried back from B towards A by passing a 
littl(} nitrogen from right to left. I^ht^ oxygen in tlu‘ air was removed by the 
metallic, co])per, and the nitrogen passed into the gas-hohler d, t<» b(‘ returned 
in the oj)posit(i direction to H. 


Fi«. 4. 


B 



In the course of about ten days most of the nitrogen had been absorbed. 
The magnesium was not always completely exhausted; usuall}^ the nitride 
presented the appearance of a blackish-yellow mass, easily shaken out of the 
tube. It is needless to say that the tube was always somewhat attacked, 
becoming black with a coating of magnesium silicide. The nitride of mag- 
nesium, whether blackish or orange, if left for a few houm exposed to moist 
air, was completely converted into white, dusty hydroxide, and during 
oxpo8Ui*e it gave off’ a strong odour of ammonia. If kept in a stoppered 
bottle, however, it was quite stable. 

It was then necessary, in order to continue the absorption, to carry on 
operations on a smaller scale, with precautions to exclude atmospheric air as 
completely as possible. There mm at this stage a residue of 1500 cub. 
centims. 

10—2 
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The apparatus was therefore altered to that shown in Fig. 4, so as to make 
it possible to withdraw all the gas out of the gas-holder A. 

The left-hand exit led to the Sprengel's pump ; the compartment (a) of 
the drying-tube JS was filled with soda-lime, and (b) with phosphoric anhydride. 
G is a tube into which the gas could be drawn from the gas-holder A. The 
stop-cock, as shown, allows gas to pass through the horizontal tubes, and does 
not communicat(i with A ; but a vertical groove allows it to be placed in com- 
munication either with the gas-holder, or with the apparatus to the right. 
The compartment (a) of the second drying-tube J) contained soda-lime, and 
(b) phosphoric anhydride. The tube D communicated wifch a hard-glass tube 
/?, heated over a long-flame burner; it was partly filled with nuitallic co])per, 
and partly with copper oxides This tube, as well as the tube F filled with 
magnesium turnings, was connected to the drying-tulx; with india-rubber. 
The gas then entered 0, a graduated reservoir, and th(' aiTangement H 
permitted the nuuoval or introduction of gas from or into the apparatus. The 
gas was gradually transferred from the gas-holder to the tube (A and passed 
backwards and forwards over the red-hot magnt^sium until only about 200 cub. 
centims. were l(?ft. It was neces.sary to change the magnesium tube, which 
was mad(^ of smaller size than formerly, several tiroes during the operation. 
This was done by turning out the long-flame burners and juimping off' all gas 
in the horizontal tubes by means of the Spnmgers pump. This gas was 
carefully collected. Th(:^ magnesium tube was tlnui ex(^hang(‘d for a fn^sh 
one, and after air had been exhausted from the apparatus, nitrogen was intro- 
duced from the reservoir. Any gas evolved from the magnesium (and 
apparently there was always a trace of hydr*ogen, either occluded by the 
magnesium, or produced by the action of axjueous vapour on the nu^tal) was 
oxidi.sed by the copper oxide. Had oxygen been present, it would have been 
absorbed by the metallic copper, but the copper preserv(*xl its red appearance 
without alteration, whereas a little copper i>xide was reduced during the 
series of operations. The gas, which had been removed by pumping, was 
reintroduced at 11, and the absorption continued. 

The volume of the gas was thus, as has been said, reduced to about 200 
cub. centims. It would have been advisable to take oxtict measurements, but, 
unfortunately, some of the original nitrogen had been lost through leakage ; 
and a natural anxiety to see if there was any unknown gas led to pushing on 
operations as quickly as possible. 

The density of the gas was next determined. The bulb or globe in which 
the gas was weighed was scaled to a two-way stop-cock, and the weight of 
distilled and air-free water filling it at 17*15^ was 362*654 grms., correspond- 
ing to a capacity of 162*843 cub. centims. The shrinkage on removing air 
completely was 0*021 2 cub. centim. Its weight, when empty, should therefore 
be increa.sed by the weight of that volume of air, which may be taken as 
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0*0()002() grni. This C(irrec;tion, however, is perhaps hanlly worth applying in 
the present case. 

The counter]:)oise was an exactly similar bulb of e(j[ual ca[)acity, and 
weighing about 0*2 grm. heavier than the empty globe. The balance was a 
very sensitive one by Oertling, which easily registered one-tenth of a millignn. 
By the process of swinging, one-hundredth of a milligrm. could be determined 
with fair accuracy. 

In WL‘ighing the. cunpty globe, 0*2 grm. was ])laced on the same pan as that 
which hung from the end of the beam to which it was snsjiended, and the final 
weight was adjusted by means of a rider, or by small wi^ights on the other 
pan. This process practically leads to w<‘ighing by substitution of gas for 
weights. The bulb was always handled with glovt's, to avoid moisture or 
gr(‘ase from the fing(U‘s. 

Three experiments, of which it is unn(‘cessa.ry to giv(^ (l<‘tails, w(in' made 
to test th(^ degree of accuracy with which a gas could be wiaghed, the gas 
being dried air, freed from carbon dioxide. The mean rcisult gave for the 
W(u‘ght of one litre of air at 0’ and 7()0 millims. piessiire, 1'29»S5 grm. 
Regnault found 1*29840, a correction having been ap])li(Ml by Crafts to allow 
for the estimated alteration of volume caused by the contraction of his 
vacuous bulb. The moan i-esult of determinations by several observers is 
1*29847; while one of us found 1*29827. 

The globe was then filled with the carefully dried gas. 

Temj)eratun\ 18*80'’. Pressure, 759*8 millims. 

Weight of 102*848 cub. centims. of gas 0*21897 grm. 

Weight of 1 litre gas at 0' and 700 millims 1*4880 

Density, that of air compared with O, = 10, being 14*470 10*100 grins. 

It is evident from these numbers that the dense constituent of the air was 
being concc‘ntrated. As a check, the bulb was pumped empty and again 
weighed; its weight Wiis 0*21908 grm. This makes the density 10*105. 

It appeared advisable to continue to absorb nitrogen from this gas. The 
first tube of magnesium removed a considerable quantity of gas ; the nitride 
was converted into ammonium chloride, and the sample contained 00*80 jier 
cent, of chlorine, showing, as has before been remarked, that if any of the 
heavier constituent of the atmosphere had been absorbed, it formed no basic 
compound with hydrogen. The second tube of magnesium was haully 
attacked; most of the magnesium had melted, and formed a layer at the 
lower part of the tube. That which was still left in the body of the tube was 
black on the surface, but had evidently not been much attacked. The 
ammonium chloride which it yielded weighed only 0*0035 grm. 
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Tho density of the remaining gas was then determined. But as its 
volume wjus only a little over 100 cub. centims., the bulb, the capacity of 
which was 1 62 cub. centims., had to be filled at reduced pressure. This was 
easily done by replacing the pear-shaped reservoir of the mercury gas-holder 
by a straight tube, and noting tho level of the mercury in the gjis-holder and 
in the tube which served as a mercury reservoir against a graduated mirror- 
scale by help of a cathetometer at the moment of closing the stop-cock of the 
density bulb. 

The details of the experiment arc these : — 

Temperature, 1012' C, Barometric pressure-, 740*8 millims. (corr.). 

Difference read on gfis-holder and tube, 225*25 millims. (corr.). 


Actual j)ressure, 524*55 millims. 

W(;ight of 162*848 cub. centims. of gas .... 0*17018 grm. 

Weight of 1 litre at O'" and 760 millims. pressure . 1*7054 „ 

Density 19*086 grms. 


This gas is accordingly at Icjxst 10 times as hiuivy as hydrogen. 

A j)ortion of the gas was then mixed with (L\yg(Ui, and submitted to a 
rapid discharges of sparks for four hours in presence of caustic potash. It 
contracted, and on absorbing thi^ I'xcess of oxygon with j^yrogallate of 
potassium the contraction amounted to 15*4 })er cent, of the- original volume. 
The (juestioii then arises, if the gfus contain 15*4 per cent, of nitrogen, of 
density 14*014, and 84*6 per cent, of other gas, and if the density of the 
mixture were 19*086, Avhat would be the density of the other gas ? Calcula- 
tion leads to the number 20*0. 

A vacuum-tube was filled with a specimen of th(' gas of density 19*086, 
and it could not be doubted that it contained nitrogen, the bands of which 
were distinctly visible. It was probable, therefore, that the- true density of 
the pure gas lay not far from 20 times that of hydrogen. At the Sfimc time 
many lines were seen which could not be recognised m belonging to the 
spectrum of any known substance. 

Such were the preliminary experiments made with the aid of magnesium 
to separate from atmospheric nitrogen its dense constituent. The methods 
adopted in preparing large quantities will be subsequently described. 

6. Proof of the Premice of Argon in Air, by means of Atmolysis, 

It has already (§ 2) been suggested that if atmospheric nitrogen ” 
contains two gases of different densities, it should be possible to obtain direct 
evidence of the fact by the method of atmolysis. The present section contains 
an account of carefully conducted experiments directed to this end. 
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The atmolyscr was prepared (after Graham) by combhnng a number of 
“ church waiden '' tobacco pipes. At first twelve pipes were used in three 
groups, each group including four pipes connected in series. The three 
groups were then connected in parallel, and placed in a large glass tube closed 
in such a way that a partial vacuum could be maintained in the space outside 
the pipes by a water-pump. One end of the combination of pipes was oj;>en 
to the atmosphere, or rather was connected with the interior of an open bottle 
containing sticks of caustic alkali, the object being mainly to diy the air. 
The other cmd of the combination was connected to a bottle aspirator, 
initially full of water, and so arranged as to draw about two per cent, of the 
air which entered the other end of the pipes. 1'he gas collected Wiis thus a 
very small proportion of that which leaked through the poi*es of the pipes, 
and should be relatively rich in the heavit^r constituents of the atmosphere. 
The flow of water from the aspirator couhl not be maintained very constant, 
but the rate of two per cent, was never much excet^ded. llie necessary four 
litres took about sixteen horn’s to collect. 

The air thus obtained was treated exactly jis ordinary air had been treated 
in (h^terminations of the density of atmospheric nitrogen. Oxygijn was re- 
moved by red-hot copper followed by cupric oxide, ammonia by sulphuric 
acid, cuirbonic anhydride and moisture by potash and phosphoric anhydride. 


The following are the results : — 

Globe empty July 10, 14 2*81789 

Globe full September 15 (twelve pipes) . . •5028(i 

Weight of gas 2*81508 

Ordinary atmos{)heric nitrogen 2*81010 

Difference + *00487 

Globe empty September 17 2*81845 

Globe full September 18 (twelve pipes) . . *50191 

Weight of gfis 2*81 1 54 

Ordinary atmospheric nitrogen 2*8101 () 

Difference -f *00188 

Globe empty September 21 2*82820 

Globe full September 20 (twelve pii)es) . . *51081 

Weight of gas 2*81289 

Ordinary atmospheric nitrogen 2*81 010 

Difference + *00273 
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Globe empty September 21 , October 80 . . 2*82306 
Globe full September 22 (twelve pipes) . . *51140 

Weight of gjus 2*81166 

Ordinary atmosplieric nitrogen 2*31016 

Difference + *00150 


The mean excess of the four determinations is *00262 gram., or if wc omit 
the first, which depended upon a vacuum weighing of two months old, 
*00187 gram. 

The gas from j)repared air wjts thus in every case denser than from 
un})repared air, and to an extent much beyond the possible errors of experi- 
m(int. The excess was, however, less than had been expected, and it was 
thought that the arrangement of the pipes could be improved. The final 
delivery of gas from each of the groups in parallel being so small in com))arison 
with the whole streams concerned, it seemed possible that each group was not 
contributing its proper share, and even that there might be a flow in the 
wrong direction at the delivery end of one or two of them. To meet this 
objection, the arrangement in parallel had to be abandoned, and for the 
remaining experiments eight pipes were connected in simple scries. The 
porous surface in operation wjxs thus reduced, but this was partly compensjited 
for by an improved vacuum. Two experiments w^ere mad(5 under thc^ new 


conditions : — 

Globe empty, October 80, November 5 . . 2*82813 
Globe full, November 8 (eight pipes) . . . *50980 

Weight of gjis 2*81888 

Oi*dinary atmospheric nitrogen 2*81016 

Difference -f *00867 

Globe empty, November 5, 8 2*82855 

Globe full, November 6 (eight pipes) . . . *51011 

Weight of gixs 2*81344 

Ordinary atmospheric nitrogen 2*81016 

Difference + '00328 


The excess being larger than before is doubtless due to the greater 
efficiency of the atmolysing apparatus. It should be mentioned that the 
above recorded experiments include all that have been tried, and the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that atmospheric nitrogen ” is a mixture and not a 
simple body. 

It was hoped that the concentration of the heavier constituent would be 
sufficient to facilitate its preparation in a pure state by the use of prepared 
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air in substitution for ordinary air in the oxygen apparatus. The advance of 
3^ rng. on the 11 mg., by which atmospheric nitrogen is heavier thiin chemical 
nitrogen, is indeed not to be despised, and the use of prepared air would be 
convenient if the dilFusion apparatus could be set up on a large scale and 
be made thoroughly self-acting. 

7. Negative Experiments to prove that A rgon is not derived from Nitrogen or 

from Chemical Sources, 

Although the evidence of the existence of argon in the atmosphere, 
derived from the comparison of densities of atmospheric and chemical nitrogen 
and from the diffusion experiments (§ 6), appeared overwludming, we have 
thought it undesirable to shrink from any labour that would tend to comphite 
the verification. With this object in view, an experiment was undertaken 
and carried to a conclusion on November 13, in which 3 litres of chemical 
nitrogen, j)repared from ammonium nitrite, were treat'd with oxygen in 
]»recisely the manner in which atniosj)heric nitrogen had been found to yield 
a residue of argon. In the course of operations an accident occurred, by which 
no gas could have been lost, but of such a nature that from 100 to 200 cub. 
centims. of air must have entered the working vessel. The gas rcrmiining at 
the close of the large scale operations was worked up as usual with battcuy 
and coil until the spectrum showed only slight traces of the nitrogen lines. 
When cold, the residue measured 4 cub. centims. This wtis transferred, and 
after treatment with alkaline pyrogallate to remove oxygen, measured 3‘3 cub. 
centims. If atmospheric nitrogen had b(K*n (miployed, the final residue should 
have been about 30 cub. centims. Of the 3'3 cub. centims. actually left, a 
part is accounted for by the accident alluded to, and the result of the 
experiment is to show that argon is not formed by sparking a mixture of 
oxygen and chemical nitrogen. 

In a second experiment of the same kind 50(30 cub. centims. of nitrogen 
from ammonium nitrite were treated with oxygen in the large apparatus 
(Fig. 7,§ 8). The final residue was 3*5 cub. centims.; and, fus evidenced by the 
spectrum, it consisted mainly of argon. 

The source of the residual argon is to be found in the water used for the 
manipulation of the large qu£tntitics of gas ((3 litres of nitrogen and 11 litres 
of oxygen) employed. Unfortunately the gases had been collected by allowing 
them to bubble up into fispirators charged with onlinary water, and they were 
displaced by ordinary water. In order to obtain information with respect to 
the contamination that may be acquired in this way, a parallel experiment 
was tried with carbonic anhydride. Eleven litres of the gas, prepared from 
marble and hydrochloric acid with ordinary precautions for the exclusion of 
air, were collected exactly as oxygen was commonly collected. It was then 
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transferred by displacement with water to a gfis pipette charged with a 
solution containing 100 grins, of caustic soda. The residue which refused 
absorption measured as much as 110 cub. centims. In another experiment 
where the water employed had been partially de-aerated, the residue left 
amounted to 71 cub. centims., of which 20 cub. centims. were oxygen. The 
quantities of dissolved gases thus extracted from water during the collection 
of oxygen and nitrogen suffice to explain the residual argon of thc^ negative 
exj)eriments. 

It may perha})s be objected that the impurity was contained in the 
carbonic anhydride itself as it issued from the generating vessel, and wfis 
not derived from the water in the gas-holder ; and indeed there seems to be 
a general impression that it is difficult to obtain carbonic anhydride in a state 
of purity. To test this question, 18 litres of the gas, made in the same 
generator and from the same materials, wtire passetl directly into the absoip- 
tion pipette. Under these conditions, the residue was only 0^- cub. centims., 
corresponding to 4 cub. centims. from 11 litres. The quantity of gas employed 
wiis determined by decomposing the resulting sodium carbonate with hydro- 
chloric acid, allowance being made for a little carbonic anhydride contained 
in the soda as taken from the stock bottle. It will l)e seen that there is no 
difficulty in reducing the impurity to ^^(^oth, even when india-rublK‘r connec- 
tions are freely used, and no extraordinary precautions are taken. The large 
amount of im])urity found in the gas when collected over water must therefore 
have been extracted from the water. 


A similar set of experiments was carried out with magnesium. The 
nitrogen, of which three litres were used, was prej)ared by the action of 
bleaching-powder on ammonium chloride. It was circulated in the usual 
apparatus over red-hot magnesium, until its volume had been reduced to 
about 100 cub. centims. An equal volume of* hydrogen was then added, owing 
to the impossibility of ciixjulating a vacuum. The circulation then proceed(»d 
until all absorj)tion had apparently stopped. The remaining gas wjis then 
passed over red-hot copper oxide into the Sprengers pump, and collected. As 
it appeared still to contain hydrogen, which had escaped oxidation, owing to 
its great rarefaction, it was passed over copper oxide for a second and a third 
time. As there was still a residue, measuring 12*5 cub. centims., the gas was 
left in contact with red-hot magnesium for several hours, and then pumped 
out ; its volume was then 4*5 cub. centims. Absorption wiis, however, still 
proceeding, when the experiment terminated, for at a low pressure, the rate is 
exceedingly slow. This gas, after being sparked with oxygen contracted to 
3*0 cub. centims., and on examination was seen to consist mainly of argon. 
The amount of residue obtainable from three litres of atmospheric nitrogen 
should have amounted to a large multiple of this quantity. 
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In another experiment, 15 litres of nitrogen prepared from a mixture of 
ammonium chloride and sodium nitrite by warming in a flask (some nitrogen 
having first been drawn off by a vacuum-pump, in order to expel all air from 
the flask and from the contained liquid) were collected over water in a large 
gas-holder. Tho nitrogen wfis not bubbled through the water, but wjis 
admitted from a}>ove, while the water esciiped below. This nitrogen was 
absorl)ed by red-hot magnesium, contained in tubes heated in a combustion- 
furnace. The unabsorbed gfis was circulated over red-hot magnesium in a 
special small apparatus, by which its volume wjis reduced to 15 cub. centims. 
As it was impracticable further to reduce the volume by means of magnesium, 
the residual 15 cub. centims. were transferred to a tube, mixed with oxygen, 
and submitted to sparking over caustic soda. The rcsidiuj after absorption of 
oxygen, which undoubtedly consisted of pure argon, amounted to 3'5 cub. 
centims. This is one-lbrtieth of the (juantity which would havci been obtaimid 
from atmos])heric nitrogen, and its presence can be accounted for, we venture 
to think, first from the water in the g{is-hol(hir, which had not been fretnl from 
dissolved gas by boiling in vacuo (it h;is already been shown that a consider- 
able gain may ensue from this source), and sc^cond, from leakage of air 
which accidentally took place, owing to the breaking of a tube. The leakage 
may have amounted to 200 cub. centims., but it could not be accurately 
ascertained. C^Juantitative negative experiments of this nature are exceedingly 
dilKcult, and re(|uire a long time to carry them to a successful conclusion. 


8. Sepantiion (tf A n/ott on a Lor(je Scale. 

To separate nitrogen from “atmospheric nitrogen” on a large scale, by 
help of magnesium, several devices were, tried. It is not neci‘.ssary to describe 
them all in detail. Suffice it to say that an attempt was made to cause a 
store of “ atmospheric nitrogen” to cmiulak^ by means of a fan, driven by a 
water-motor. The difficulty encountered here was leakage at the bearing of 
the fan, and the introduced air produced a cake wdiich blocked the tube on 
coming into contact with the magnesium. It might have been possible to 
remove oxygen by metallic copper; but instead of thus complicating the 
apparatus, a water-injector wjis made use of to induce circulation. Here also 
it is unnecessary to enter into details. For, though the plan worked well, 
and although about 120 litres of “ atmospheric nitrogen ” were absorbed, the 
yield of argon Wiis not large, about (500 cub. centims. having been collected. 
This loss was subsequently discovered to be due pai-tially, at least, to the rela- 
tively high solubility of argon in water. In order to propel the gas over 
magnesium, through a long combustion-tube packed with turnings, a considei'- 
able water-pressure, involving a large flow of water, was necessaiy. The gas 
was brought into intimate contact with this water, and presuming that several 
thousand litres of water ran through the injector, it is obvious that a not 
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inconsiderable amount of argon must have been dissolved. Its projx)rtion 
wm increasing at each circulation, and consequently its partial pressure also 
increased. Hence, towards the end of the operation, at letist, there is every 
reason to lielievc that a serious loss had occurred. 

It wjxs next attempted to pass “ atmospheric nitrogen ” from a gas-holder 
first through a combustion tube of the usual length packed with metallic 
copper reduced from the oxide; then through a small U-tube containing a 
little water, which wfis intended fis an index of the rate of flow ; the gas was 
then dried by passage through tubes filled with soda-lime and phosphoric 
anhydride ; and it next passed through a long iron tube (gas-pipe) packed 
with magnesium turnings, and heated to bright rednijss in a second com- 
bustion-furnace. 

After the iron tube followed a second small U-tubc containing water, 
intended to indicate the rate at which the argon escaped into a small gas- 
holder placed to receive it. The nitrogen was absorbed rapidly, and argon 
entered the small gas-holder. But there was rciason to suspect that the iron 
tube is permeable by argon at a red heat. The first taibe-full allowed very 
little argon to pass. After it had been removed and replaced by a second, th(‘ 
same thing was noticed. The fii*st tube was diflicult to clean ; the nitride*, of 
magnesium forms a cake on the interior of the tube, and it was V(‘ry difficult 
to remove it ; moreover this rendered the filling of the tube very troublesome, 
inasmuch as its interior was so rough that the magnesium turnings could only 
with difficulty be forced down. However, the j)ermeability to argon, if such 
be the case, appeared to havc^ decreased.. The iron tube was coated internally 
with a skin of magnesium nitride, which appeared to diminish its permeability 
to argon. After all the magnesium in the tube had been convertcHl into 
nitride (and this was eiisily known, because a bright glow proceeded gradually 
from one end of the tube to the other) the argon remaining in the iron tube 
was washed ” out by a cun'ent of nitrogen ; so that, after a number of opera- 
tions, the small gas-holder contained a mixture of argon with a considerable 
quantity of nitrogen. 

'j 

On the whole, the use of iron tubes is not to be recommended, owing to 
the difficulty in cleaning them, and the possible loss through their permeability 
to argon. There is no such risk of loss with glass tubes, but each operation 
requires a new tube, and the cost of the glass is considerable if much nitrogen 
is to be absorbed. Tubes of porcelain were tried ; but the glaze in the 
interior is destroyed by the action of the red-hot magnesium, and the tubes 
crack on cooling. 

By these processes 157 litres of atmospheric nitrogen” were reduced in 
volume to about 2*6 litres in all of a mixture of nitrogen and argon. This 
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mixture was afterwards circulated over red-hot magnesium, in oixler to remove 
the last portion of nitrogen. 

Fig. 5. 

TO WATrR PUMP 



As th(5 apparatus employed for this purpose proved very convenient, a full 
descrij)tion of its construction is here giv(m. A diagram is shown in Fig. 5, 
which sufficiently (explains the arrangement of the apparatus. A is the 
circulator. It consists of a sort of SprengeFs pump (a) to which a supply of 
mercury is admitted from a small reservoir (6). This mercury is delivered into 
a gas-separator (c), and the mercury overflows into the reservoir (d). When 
its level riscis, so that it blocks the tube (/), it ascends in pellets or pistons 
into {e)y a re.servoir which is connected through (//) with a water-pump. The 
mercury falls into (5), and again passes down th(i Si)rengel tube (a). No 
attention is, therefore, required, for the apparatus works quite automatically. 
This form of apparatus was employed several years ago by Dr Collie. 

The gas is drawn from the gcos-holder B, and passes through a tube (7, 
which is heated to redness by a long-flame burner, and which contains in one 
half metallic copper, and in the other half copper oxide. This precaution is 
taken in order to remove any oxygen which may possibly be present, and also 
any hydrogen or hydrocarbon. In practice, it was never found that the 
copper became oxidised, or the oxide reduced. It is, however, useful to guard 
against any possible contamination. The gas next traversed a drying-tube B, 
the anterior portion containing ignited soda-lime, and the posterior portion 
phosphoric anhydride. From this it passed a reservoir, D', from which it 
could be transferred, when all absorption had ceased, into the small gas-holder. 
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It then passed through jfc’, a piece of combustion-tube, drawn out at both ends, 
filled with magnesium turnings, and heated by a long-flame burner to redness. 
Passing through a small bulb, j)rovided with electrodes, it again entered the 
fall-tube. 

After the magnesium tube E had done its work, the stop-cocks were all 
closed, and the gas Wixs turned down, so that the burners might cool. The 
mixture of argon and nitrogen remaining in the systtuu of tubes was pumped 
out by a Sprengel’s pump through collected in a large test-tube, and 
reintroduced into the gas-hol(k‘r B through the side-tube f/, which requires 
no <lescrij)tion. The magnesium tube wjis then re 2 )laced by a fresh om^ ; the 
system of tulxis was exhausted of air; argon and nitrogen were jwlmitted from 
the gas-holder B ; the cojqjer-oxide tube and the magnesium tube were again 
heated ; and the oinmition Wiis repeated until absorption ceased. It was easy 
to decide when this point had been n^acdied, by making use of the graduated 
cylinder Hy from which water entered the gas-holder B, It was found 
advisable to keej) all the water employed in these oi)erations, fin* it had become 
saturated with argon. If gas was withdrawn from the gas-holder, its ])lace 
wjis taken by this satui'ated water. 

Thi' absor[)tion of nitrogtm j)roce(‘ds very slowly towards the end of the 
operation, and the diminution in volume of the gas is iu>t greater than 4 or 6 
cub. centims. j)er hour. It is, thend'ore, somewhat diftieult to judge t)f th(^ 
end-j)oint, as will be seen when ex 2 )oriments on the density of this gfis are 
described. The magnesium tube, towards the end of th(^ oj)erations, was 
made so hot that the metal w.‘is melted in the lower part of the tube, and 
sublimed in the uj)per part. The argon and residual nitrogmi had, therefore, 
been thoroughly mixed with gaseous magnesium during its passage through 
the tube E. 

To avoid possible contamination with air in the Sju’engel’s pumjj, the hist 
j>ortion of gas collected from the system of tubers was not re-admitted to the 
gas-holder By but was separately stored. 

The crude argon was collected in two oi)erations. First, the quantity 
made by absor|)tion by magnesium in glass tubes with the water-j)ump 
circulator was purified. Later, after a second supply had been prepai*ed by 
ab8or[)tion in iron tubes, the mixture of argon and nitrogen was united with 
the first quantity and circulated by means of the mercury circulator, in the 
gas-holder B, Attention will be drawn to the particular sfirnple of gas 
employed in describing further experiments made with the argon. 

By means of magnesium, about 7 litres of nitrogen can be absorbed in an 
hour. The changing of the tubes of magnesium, however, takes some time ; 
consequently, the largest amount absorbed in one day was nearly 30 litres. 
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At a later date a quantitative experiment was carried out on a large scale, 
the amount of argon from 100 litres of “ atmospheric nitrogen, measured at 
20°, having been absorbed by magnesium, and the resulting argon mejisured 
at 1 2°. During the process of absorbing nitrogen in the combustion-furnace, 
however, one tube cmcked, and it is estimated that ab(mt 4 litres of nitrogen 
escaped before the crack was noticed. With this deduction, and jissuming 
that the nitrogen had been measured at 12°, 93*4 litres of atmospheric 
nitrogtm were taken. The magnesium required for absorption weighed 
409 gnus. The aiiiount required by theory should have been 285 gnus.; but 
it must be remembered that in many cases th(^ magnesium was by no means 
wholly converted into nitride. The first operation yielded about 8 litres of a 
mixture of nitrogen and argon, which was purifitsl in the circulating apparatus. 
The total n^sidue, after absoi*j)tion of the nitrogen, amounted to 921 cub. 
centims. The yield is thendbre 0*986 p(u* cent. 

At first no doubt the nitrogen gains a little argon from the water over 
which it stands. But, later, when the argon forms the greatcu* portion of the 
gaseous mixture, its solubility in water must materially decrease its volume. 
It is difficult to est<imate the loss from this cause. The gas-holder, from 
which the final circulation took jdace, held thret^. litres of water. Taking the 
solubility of argon as 4 per cent., this w^ould mean a loss of about 120 cub. 
centims. If this is not an over-estimate, the yield of argon would be 
increased to 1040 cub. centims., or 1*11 per cent. The truth probably lies 
between these two estimates. 

It may be concluded, with probability, that the argon forms apjiroximately 
1 per cent, of the “ atmospheric ” nitrogen. 


The principal objection to the oxygen method of isolating argon, iis 
hitherto de.scribed, is the extreme slowness of the operation. An ab.sorption 
of 30 cub. centims. of mixed gas means the removal of but 12 cub. centims. of 
nitrogen. At this rate 8 hours are required for tlie isolation of 1 cub. centim. 
of argon, supposed to be present in the proportion of 1 per cent. 

In extending the sctile of operations we had the great advantage of the 
advice of Mr Crookes, who a short time ago called attention to the flame 
rising from platinum terminals, which convey a high tension alternating 
electric discharge, and pointed out its dependence upon combustion of the 
nitrogen and oxygen of the air*. Mr Crookes was kind enough to arrange an 
impromptu demonstration at his own house with a small alternating current 
plant, in which it appeared that the absorption of mixed gas was at the rate 
of 500 cub. centims. per hour, or nearly 20 times as fiist as with the battery. 


Chemical News^ Vol, Lxv. p. 301, 180*2, 
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The amingement is similar to that first described by Spottiswoode*. The 
primary of a Ruhinkorff coil is connected directly with the alternator, no 
break or condenser being required; so that, in fact, the coil acts simply 
as a high potential transformer. When the arc is established the platinum 
terminals may be separated much beyond the initial striking distance. 

The plant with which the large scale operations have been made consists 
of a De Meritens alternator, kindly lent by Professor J. J. Thomson, and a gas 
engine. As transformer, one of Swinburne’s hedgehog pattern has been 
employed with success, but the ratio of transformation (24 : 1) is scarcely 
sufficient. A higher j)otential, although, perhaps, not more efficient, is more 
convenient. The striking distance is greater, and the arc is not so liable to 
go out. Accordingly most of the work to be describ(jd has been performed 
with transformers of the Ruhinkorff type. 

The apparatus has bet^n varied greatly, and it cannot bci n^garded as 
having (iven yet .‘issumed a final form. But it will give a sufficient idea of 
the method if we describe an experiment in which a tolerably good account 
was kept of the air and oxygen employed. The working vessel was a glass 
flask, A (Fig. 0), of about 1500 cub. centims. capacity, and stood, neck down- 
wards, over a large jar of alkali, B. As in the small scale experiments, the 
leading-in wires were insulated by glass tulxis, DD, suitably bent and carricid 
through the liquid up the neck. For the greater part of the length iron wires 
were employed, but the internal extremities, EE, were of platinum, doubled 
upon itself at the terminals from which the discharge escaped. The glass 
protecting tubes must lx? carried up for some distance above the internal level 
of the liquid, but it is desirable that the arc itself should not be much raised 
above that level. A general idea of the disposition of the electrodes will be 
obtained from Fig. 0. To ensure giis tightness the bends were occupied by 
mercury. A tube, (J', for the sujiply or withdrawal of gas was carried in the 
same way through the neck. 

The Ruhmkoi’ff employed in this operation was one of medium size. 
When the mixture was rightly proportioned and the arc of full length, the 
rate of absorption was about 700 cub. centims. jier hour. A good deal of time 
is lost in starting, for, especially when there is soda on the platinums, the arc 
is liable to go out if lengthened prematurely. After seven days the total 
quantity of air let in amounted to 7925 cub. centims., and of oxygen (prepared 
from chlorate of potash) 9137 cub. centims. On the eighth and ninth days 
oxygen alone was added, of which about 500 cub. centims. was consumed, 
while there remained about 700 cub. centims. in the flask. Hence the pro- 
portion in which the air and oxygen combined was as 70 : 96. On the eighth 
day there was about three hours’ work, and the absorjition slackened off to 


♦ “ A Mode of Exciting an lndiiction<coil,*’ Phil, Mag, Vol, viii. p. 390, 1879. 
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about one quarter of the previous rate. On the ninth day (September 8) the 
rate fell off still more, and after three hours’ work became very slow. The 
progress towards removal of nitrogen was examined from time to time with 
the spectroscope, the points being approximated and connected with a small 


Fig. G. 



Leyden jar. At this stage the yellow nitrogen line was faint, but plainly 
visible. After about four hours’ more work, the yellow line had disappeared, 
and for two hours there had been no visible contraction. It will be seen that 
the removal of the last part of the nitrogen was very slow, mainly on account 
of the large excess of oxygen present. 


R. IV. 


11 
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The final treatment of the residual 700 cub. centims, of gas was on the 
model of the small scale operations already described (§ 4). By means of a 
pipette the gas was gradually transferred to a large test-tube standing over 
alkali. Under the influence of sparks (fi*om battery and coil) passing all the 
while, the superfluous oxygen was consumed with hydrogen fed in slowly 
from a voltameter. If the nitrogen had been completely removed, and if 
there were no unknown ingredient in the atmosphere, the volume under this 
treatment should have diminished without limit. But the contraction stopped 
at a volume of 65 cub. centims., and the volume was taken backwards and 
forwards through this as a minimum by alternate treatment with oxygen and 
hydrogen added in small (jiiantities, with prolonged intervals of sparking. 
Whether the oxygen or the hydrogen were in excess could be determined at 
any moment by a glance at the spectrum. At the minimum volume the gas 
was certainly not hydrogen or oxygen. Was it nitrogen ? On this point the 
testimony of the spectroscope was equally decisive. No trace of the yellow 
nitrogen line could be seen even with a wide slit and under the most favour- 
able conditions. 

When the gas stood for some days over water, the nitrogen line again 
asserted itself, and many hours of sparking with a little oxygen were required 
again to get rid of it. As it was important to know what proportions of 
nitrogen could be made visible in this way, a little air was added to gas that 
had been sparked for some time subsequently to the disappearance of nitrogen 
in its spectrum. It was found that about per cent, was clearly, and about 
3 per cent, was conspicuously, visible. About the same numbers apply to the 
visibility of nitrogen in oxygen when sparked under these conditions, that is, 
at atmospheric pressure, and with a jar in connection with the secondary 
terminals. 

When we attempt to increase the rate of absorj)tion by the use of a 
more powerful electric arc, further experimental difficulties present them- 
selves. In the arrangement already described, giving an absorption of 700 
cub. centims. per hour, the upper part of the flask becomes very hot. With a 
more powerful arc the heat rises to such a point that the flask is filled with 
steam and the operation comes to a standstill. 

It is necessary to keep the vessel cool by either the external or internal 
application of liquid to the upper surface upon which the hot gases from the 
arc impinge. One way of effecting this is to cause a small fountain of alkali 
to impinge on the top of the flask, so as to wash the whole of the upper 
surface. This plan is very effective, but it is open to the objection that a break- 
down would be disastrous, and it would involve special arrangements to avoid 
losing the argon by solution in the large quantity of alkali required. It is 
simpler in many respects to keep the vessel cool by immersing it in a large 
body of water, and the inverted flask arrangement (Fig. 6) has been applied in 
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this manner. But, on the whole, it appears to be preferable to limit the 
application of the cooling water to the upper part of the external surface, 
building up for this purpose a suitable wall of sheet lejid cemented round the 
glass. The most convenient apparatus for large-scale operations that has 
hitherto been tried is shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 7). 



The vessel A is a large globe of about 6 litres capacity, intended for 
demonstrating the combustion of phosphorus in oxygen gas, and stands in an 
inclined position. It is about half filled with a solution of caustic soda. The 
neck is fitted with a rubber stopper, B, provided with four perforations. Two 
of these are fitted with tubes, C, i), suitable for the supply or withdrawal of 
gas or liquid. The other two allow the passage of the stout glass tubes, F, 
which contain the electrodes. For greater security against leakage, the 
interior of these tubes is charged with water, held in place by small corks, 
and the outer ends are cemented up. The electrodes are formed of stout iron 
wires terminated by thick platinums, (?, H, triply folded together, and welded 
at the ends. The lead walls required to enclose the cooling water are partially 
shown at /. For greater security the india-rubber cork is also drowned in 
water, held in place with the aid of sheet-lead. The lower part of the globe 
is occupied by about 3 litres of a 5 per cent, solution of caustic soda, the. 
solution rising to within about half-an-inch of the platinum terminals. With 
this apparatus an absorption of 3 litres of mixed gas per hour can be 
attained, — about 3000 times the rate at which Cavendish could work. 

11—2 
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When it is desired to stoj) operations, the feed of air (or of chemical 
nitrogen in blank experiments) is cut off, oxygen alone being supplied as long 
as any visible absorption occurs. Thus at the close the gas space is occupied 
by argon and oxygen with such nitrogen as cannot readily be taken up in a 
condition of so great dilution. The oxygen, being too much for convenient 
treatment with hydrogen, was usually absorbed with copper and ammonia, 
and the residual gas was then worked over again as already described in 
an apparatus constructed upon a smaller scale. 

It is worthy of notice that with the i-emoval of the nitrogen, the arc- 
discharge from the dynamo changes gi*oatly in appearance, bridging over more 
directly and in a narrowei* band from one platinum to the otlu^r, and assuming 
a Ix'autiful sky-blue colour, instead of the greenish hue apparent so long as 
oxidation of nitrogen is in progress. 

In all the large-scale experiments, an attempt was made to keep a reckon- 
ing of the air and oxygcai employed, in the hop(^ of obtaining data as to the 
pro])ortional volume of argon in <air, but various accidents too often interfered. 
In one successful (ixperiment (January, 1895), specially undertaken f<u* the 
sake of measurement, the total air employed was 9250 cub. centims., and the 
oxygen consumed, manipulated with the aid of partially de-aerated water, 
amounted to 10,820 cub. centims. The oxygen contained in the air would be 
1942 cub. centims. ; so that the rpiantities of “ atmospheric nitrogen ” and of 
total oxygen which enttu’ into combination would be 7808 cub. centims., and 
12,762 cub. centims. respectively. This corres})onds to N -f 1-75 0 — the oxygen 
being decidedly in excess of the proportion required to form nitrous acid — 
2 HNO 2 , or 11.20 -f N.j -f 3 O, The argon idtimately found on absorption of the 
excess of oxygen was 75’() cub. centims., reduced to conditions similar to those, 
under which the air was measured, or a little more than 1 per cent, of the 
“ atmospheric nitrogen used. It is probable, however, that some of the 
argon was lost by solution during the protracted operations required in order 
to get quit of the last traces of nitrogen. 

[In recent operations at the Royal Institution, where a public su})ply of 
alternating current at 100 volts is available, the scale of the apparatus luus 
been still further increased. 

The capacity of the working vessel is 20 litres, of which about one half is 
occupied by a strong solution of caustic soda. The platinum terminals are 
very massive, and the flame rising from them is prevented from impinging 
directly upon the glass by a plate of j)latinum held over it and supported by 
a wire w^hich passes through the rubber cork. In the electrical arrangements 
we have had the advantage of Mr Swinburne’s advice. The transformers are 
two of the hedgehog ” pattern, the thick wires being connected in parallel 
and the thin wires in series. In order to control the current taken when the 
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arc is short or the platinums actually in contact, a choking-coil, provided with 
a movable core of fine iron wires, is inserted in the thick wire circuit. In 
normal working the current taken from the mains is about 22 amperes, so 
that some 2| h. p. is consumed. At the same time the actual voltage at the 
platinum terminals is 1500. When the discharge ceases, the voltage at the 
platinum rises to 3000*, which is the force actually available for re-starting 
the discharge if momentarily stopped. 

With this discharge, the rate of absorjition of mixed gases is about 7 litres 
per hour. Wh(*n the argon has accumulated to a considerable extent, the 
rate falls off, and after sevc^ral days' work, about 6 litres per hour becomes the 
maximum. In commencing oj)erations it is advisable to introduce, first, the 
oxygen necessary to combine with the already included air, after which th(i 
feed of mixed gases should consist of about 11 parts of oxygen to 9 parts of 
air. The mixtMl gases may bo contained in a largc‘ gas-holder, and thc'ii, the 
feed being automatic, v(‘ry little attention is re(]uired. When it is desired to 
determine the rate of absorption, auxiliary gas-holders ol' glass, graduated into 
litres, are called into play. If the rate- is unsatisfactory, a determination may 
be made of the pro])ortion of oxygen in the working vessel, and the necessary 
gas, air, or oxygon, as the case may bo, introduced dirt'ctly. 

In re-starting the arc after a period of intermission, it is desirablt* to cut 
off the coniKiction with the principal gas-holder. The gas (about two litres in 
amount) ejected from the working vessel by the expansion is then retaine<l in 
the auxiliary holder, and no argon finds its way further back. The connection 
between the working vessel and the. auxiliary holder should be made without 
india-rubber, which is liable to be attacked by the ozonized gases. 

The apjmratus has been kept in operation Tor fourteen hours continuously, 
and thercj should be no difficulty in working day and night. An electric 
signal could easily be arranged to give notice of the extinction of the ai'c, 
which sometimes occurs unexpectedly; or an aiitomatic device for re-striking 
the arc could be contrived. — April, 1895.] 


9. Density of Argon jn^ejyared by means of Oxygen, 

A first estimate of the density of argon j)repared by the oxygen method 
was founded upon the data recorded already respecting the volume j)resent in 
air, on the assumption that the accurately known densities of “ atmospheric " 
and of chemical nitrogen differ on account of the presence of argon in the 
former, and that during the treatment with oxygen nothing is oxidised except 
nitrogen. Thus, if 


A still higher voltage on open circuit would be preferable. 
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D = density of chemical nitrogen, 
i)'== „ atmospheric nitrogen, 

d = „ argon, 

a = proportional volume of argon in atmospheric nitrogen, 
the law of mixtures gives 

OLd + (1 — = 

or 


In this formula i)' — D and a are both small, but they are known with fair 
accuracy. From the data already given for the experiment of September 8th 


65 

“ - 0-79 x'7925 


= 00104 ; 


whence, if on an arbitrary scale of reckoning 1) = 2'2990, U = 2*3102, we find 
d = 3*378. Thus if Njj be 14, or Oa be 16, the density of argon is 20*6. 


Again, from the January experiment. 


a 


7 ^ 

7308' 


= 0*0103 ; 


whence, if N = 14, the density of argon is 20*6, as before. There can be little 
doubt, however, that these numbtu's are too high, the true value of a being 
greater than is supposed in the above calculations. 


A direct determination by weighing is desirable, but hitherto it has not 
been feasible to c<3llect by this means sufficient to fill the large globe (§ 1) 
employed for other gases. A mia:tu7^e of about 400 cub. centims. of argon with 
pure oxygen, however, gave the weight 2*7315, 0*1045 in excess of the weight 
of oxygen, viz., 2*6270. Thus, if a be the ratio of the volume of argon to the 
whole volume, the number for argon will be 

2*6270 + 0*1045 /a. 

The value of a, being involved only in the excess of weight above that of 
oxygen, does not require to be known very accurately. Sufficiently concordant 
analyses by two methods gave a = 0*1845 ; whence, for the weight of the gas 
we get 3*193 ; so that if O = 16, the density of the gas would be 19*45. An 
allowance for residual nitrogen, still visible in the gas before admixture of 
oxygen, raises this number to 19*7, which may be taken as the density of pure 
argon resulting from this determination*. 


* [The proportion of nitrogen (4 or 5 per cent, of the volume) was estimated from the 
appearance of the nitrogen lines in the spectrum, these being somewhat more easily visible than 
when 8 per cent, of nitrogen was introduced into pure argon (§ 8).~~4pri/, 1896.] 
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10. Density of Argon prepared hy means of Magnesium*, 

It has already been stated that the density of the residual gas from the 
first and preliminary attempt to separate oxygen and nitrogen from air by 
means of magnesium was 19*086, and allowing for contraction on sparking 
with oxygen the density is calculable as 20*01. The following determinations 
of density were also made : — 

{a) After absorption in glass tubes, the water circulator having been used, 
and subsequent circulation by means of mercury circulator until rate of con- 
traction had become slow, 162*843 cub. centims., measured at 757*7 millims. 
(corr.) pressure, and 16*81^' C., weighed 0*2683 grm. Hence, 

Weight of 1 litre at 0 ‘ and 760 millims 1*7543 grms. 

Density compared with hydrogen (0= 16) . . . 19*63 „ 

This gas was again circulated over red-hot magnesium for two days. 
Before circulation it contained nitrogen as was evident from its spectrum; 
after circulating, nitrogen apj)eared to be absent, and absorption had com- 
pletely stop})cd. The density was again detcinnined. 

(6) 162*843 cub, centims., measured at 745*4 millims. (corr.) pressure, and 
17*25° C., weighed 0*2735 grm. Hence, 

Weight of 1 litre at 0° and 760 millims 1*8206 grms. 

Density compared with hydrogen (O = 16) . . . 20*38 

Several portions of this gas, having been withdrawn for various purposes, 
were somewhat contaminated with air, owing to leakage, passage through the 
pump, &c. All these portions were united in the gas-holder with the main 
stock, and circulated for eight hours, during the last three of which no 
contraction occurred. The gas removed from the system of tubes by the 
mercury-pump was not restored to the gas-holder, but ktq)t s(3parate. 

(c) 162*843 cub. centims., measured at 758*1 millims. (corr.) pressure, and 
17*09° C., weighed 0*27705 grm. Hence, 

Weight of 1 litre at 0° and 760 millims 1*8124 grms. 

Density conq)ared with hydrogen (0 = 16) *. . . 20*28 „ 

The contents of the gas-holder were subsequently increased by a mixture 
of nitrogen and argon from 37 litres of atmospheric nitrogen, and after 
cii*culating, density was determined. The absorption was however not com- 
plete. 

{d) 162*843 cub. centims., measured at 767*6 millims. (corr.) pressure, and 
16*31° C., weighed 0*2703 grm. Hence, 


See Addendum, p. 184. 
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Weight of 1 litre at 0® and 760 millims 1*742 gmis. 

Density compared with hydrogen (0 = 16) . . . 19*49 „ 

The gas was further circulated, until all absorption had ceased. This took 
about six hours. Density was again determined. 

{e) 162*843 cub. centims., measured at 767*7 millims. (corr.) pressure, and 
16*00'" C., weighed 0*2778 grni. Hence, 

Weight of 1 litre at O'" and 760 millims 1*7784 grins. 

Density compared with hydrogen (O = 1 6) . . . 19*90 „ 

{f) A second determination was carried out, without further circulation. 

162*843 cub. centims., measured at 769*0 millims. (corr.) pressure, and 
16*00° C., weighed 0*2757 grm. Hence, 

W^eight of 1 litre at 0° and 760 millims 1*7713 grins. 

Density compared with hydrogen (0 = 16) . . . 19*82 „ 

{g) After various experiments had been made with the same sample of 
gas, it was again circulated until all absorption ceased. A vacuum-tube was 
filled with it, and showed no trace of nitrogen. 

The density was again determined : — 

162*843 cub. centims., measured at 750 millims. (coit.) pressure, and at 
15*62° C., weighed 0*26915 grm. 

Weight of 1 litre at 0° and 760 millims 1*7707 grins. 

Density compared with hydrogen (0= 16) . . . 19*82 „ 

These comprise all the determinations of density made. It should be 
Slated that there was some uncertainty discovered later about the weight of 
the vacuous globe in (5) and (c). Kejecting these weighings, the mean of (e), 
(/), and {g) is 19*88. The density may be taken as 19*9, with approximate 
accuracy. 

It is better to leave these results without comment at this point, and to 
return to them later. 


11. Spectrnwi of Argon, 

Vacuum tubes were filled with argon prepared by means of magnesium at 
various stages in this work, and an examination of these tubes has been 
undertaken by Mr Crookes, to whom we wish to express our cordial thanks 
for his kindness in affording us helpful information with regard to its 
spectrum. The first tube was filled with the early preparation of density 19*09, 
which obviously contained some nitrogen. A photograph of the spectnim was 
taken, and compared with a photograph of the spectrum of nitrogen, and it 
was at once evident that a spectrum different from that of nitrogen had 
been registered. 
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Since that time many other samjJes have been examined. 

The spectrum of argon, seen in a vacuum tube of about 3 millims. pressure, 
consists of a great number of lines, distributed over almost the whole visible 
field. Two lines are specially characteristic; they are less refrangible than 
the red lines of hydrogen or lithium, and serve wol] to id(intify the gas when 
examined in this way. Mr Crookes, who gives a full account of the spectrum 
in a separate cornmunicatitm, has kindly furnished us mth the accurate 
wave-lengths of these lines as Avell as of some others next to be described ; 
they are respectively 696*5() and 705*64 x 1()~^ mi Him. 

Besides these red lines, a bright y<;lIow line, more refrangible than the 
sodium line, occurs at 603*84. A group of five bright green lines occurs next, 
besides a number of less intensity. Of this group of five, the second, which is 
perhaps the most brilliant, has the wave-length 561*00. There is next a blue, 
or blue- violet, line of wave-length 470*2 and last, in the less easily visible part 
of the spectrum, there are five strong violet lines, of which the fourth, which 
is the most brilliant, has the wave-length 420*0. 

Unfortunately, the red lines, which arc not to be mistaken for those of 
any other substance, are only to be seen at atmospheric pressure when a very 
powerful jar-discharge is jiassed through argon. The s])ectrum, seen under 
these conditions, has been examined by Professor Schuster. The most 
characteristic linos are perhaps those in the neighbourhfxxl of F, and ai*e very 
easily seen if there be not too much nitrogen, in spite of the ju'esence of some 
oxygen and water- vapour. The approximates wave-lengths are : — 

487*91 .... Strong. 

(486*07) . . , . i". 

484*71 . . . . Not quite so strong. 

480*52 .... Strong. 

476*50 1 

473*58 > . . . . Fairly strong characteristic triplet. 

472*56 J 

It is necessary to anticipate Mr Crookes’s communication, and to state 
that when the current is passed from the induction-coil in one direction, 
that end of the capillary tube next the positive polo appears of a nxlder, and 
that next the negative of a bluer hue. There arc, in effect, two spectra, 
which Mr Crookes has succeeded in separating to a considerable extent. 
Mr E. C. C. Baly who has noticed a similar phenomenon, attributes it to 
the presence of two gases. The conclusion would follow that what we have 
termed “ argon ” is in reality a mixture of two gases which have as yet n^ t 
been separated. This conclusion, if true, is of great importance, and exper^- 

* Proc, Phyg. Soc, 1893, p. 147. He says: “When an electric current is passed through a 
mixture of two gases, one is separated from the other, and appears in the negative glow.’’ 
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ments are now in progress to test it by the use of other physical methods. 
The full bearing of this possibility will appear later. 

A comparison was made of the spectrum seen in a vacuum tube with the 
spectrum in a ''plenum” tube, i.e., one filled at atmospheric pressure. Both 
spectra were thrown into a field at the same time. It was evident that they 
were identical, although the relative strengths of the lines were not always 
the same. The seventeen most striking lines were absolutely coincident. 

The presence of a small quantity of nitrogen interferes greatly with the 
argon spectrum. But we have found that in a tube with platinum electrodes, 
after the discharge has been passed for four hourn, the spectrum of nitrogen 
disappears, and the argon spectrum manifests itself in full purity. A specially 
constructed tube, with magnesium electrodes, which we hoped would yield 
good results, removed all traces of nitrogen it is true, but hydrogen was 
evolved from the magnesium, and showed its characteristic lines very 
strongly. However, these are easily identified. The gas evolved on heating 
magnesium in vacuo, as proved by a separate experiment, consists entirely of 
hydrogen. 

Mr Crookes has proved the identity of the chief lines of the spectnim of 
gas separated from air-nitrogen by aid of magnesium with that remaining 
after sparking air-nitrogen with oxygen, in presence of caustic soda solution. 

Professor Schuster has also found the j)rincipal lines identical in the 
spectra of the two gases, when taken from the jar-discharge at atmospheric 
pressure. 


12. Solubility of Argon in Water, 

The tendency of the gas to disappear when manipulated over water in 
small quantities having suggested that it might be more than usually soluble 
in that liquid, special experiments were tried to determine the degree of 
solubility. 

The most satisfactory measures relating to the giis isolated by means of 
oxygen were those of September 28. The sample contained a trace of 
oxygen, and (as judged by the spectrum) a residue of about 2 per cent, of 
nitrogen. The procedure and the calculations followed pretty closely the 
course marked out by Bunsen*, and it is scarcely necessary to record the 
details. The quantity of gas operated upon was about 4 cub. centims., of 
which about 1^ cub. centims. were absorbed. The final result for the 
solubility was 3*94 per 100 of water at 12° C., about 2J times that of nitrogen. 
Similar results have been obtained with argon prepared by means of mag- 
nesium. At a temperature of 13*9°, 131 arbitrary measures of water absorbed 

* Gasometry, p. 141. 
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5*3 of argon. This corresponds to a solubility in distilled water, pi*eviously 
freed from dissolved gas by boiling in vacuo for a quarter of an hour, and 
admitted to the tube containing argon without contact with air, of 4*05 cub. 
centims. of argon per 100 of water. 

The fact that the gas is more soluble than nitrogen would lead us to 
expect it in increased proportion in the dissolved gases of rain water. 
Experiment has confirmed this anticipation. Some difficulty was at first 
experienced in collecting a sufficiency for the weighings in the large globe of 
nearly 2 litres capacity. Attempts at extraction by means of a Topler pump 
without heat were not very successful. It was necessary to operate upon 
large quantities of water, and then the pressure of the liquid itself acted as an 
obstacle to the liberation of gas from all except the uj)per layers. Tapping 
the vessel with a stick of wood promotes the liberation of gas in a remarkable 
manner, but to make this method effective, some means of circulating the 
water would have to be introduced. 


Fig. 8. 



The extraction of the gases by heat proved to be more manageable. 
Although a large quantity of water has to be brought to or near lOff'C., a 
prolonged boiling is not necessary, as it is not a question of collecting the 
whole of the gas contained in the water. The apparatus employed, which 
worked very well after a little experience, will be understood from the 
accompanying figure. The boiler A was constructed from an old oil-can, and 
was heated by an ordinary ring Bunsen burner. For the supply and removal 
of water, two co-axial tubes of thin brass, and more than four feet in length, 
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were applied upon the regenerative principle. The outgoing water flowed in 
the inner tube BGy continued from (7 to 1) by a prolongation of composition 
tubing. The inflowing water from a rain-water cistern was delivered into a 
glass tube at E, and pitsscd through a brass connecting tube FO into the 
narrow annular space between the two principal tubes OH, The neck of the 
can was fitted with fin india-rubber cork and delivery-tube, by means of which 
the gases were collected in the ordinary v^ay. Any carbonic anhydride w^as 
removed by alkali before passage into the glass tispirating bottles used as 
gas-holders. 

The convenient working of this apparatus deptmds very much upon the 
maintenance of a suitable relation between the heat find the supply of water. 
It is desirable that the wfiter in the can should actiuilly boil, but without a 
great development of steam ; otherwise not only is there a w^aste of heat, and 
thus a smaller yield of gas, but the inverted flask used for the collection of the 
gas becomes inconveniently hot and charged with steam. It was found 
desirable to guard against this by the application of a slow stream of Wfiter to 
the external surface of the flask. When the supply of water is once fidj listed, 
netirly half a litre of gas per hour can be collected with very little attention. 

The gas, of w^hich about four litres are retjuired for each operation, was 
treated wdth red-hot copper, cupric oxide, sulphuric acid, potash, find finally 
phosphoric anhydride, exactly as atmo.sphoric nitrogen w^as treated in former 
weighings. The weights found, corresponding to those recorded in § 1, were 
on two occasions 2*3221 and 2*3227, showing an excess of 24 milligrms. above 
the weight of true nitrogen. Since the corresponding excess for atm osjih eric 
nitrogen is 11 miliigrins., we conclude that the water- nitrogen is relatively 
twice as rich in argon. 

Unless some still better process can be found, it may be desirable to 
collect the gases ejected from boilers, or from large supply pipes which run 
over an elevation, with a view to the preparation of firgon upon a large scale. 

The above experiments relate to rain water. As regards spring water, it 
is known that many thermal springs emit considerable quantities of gas, 
hitherto regarded as nitrogen. The question early occurred to us as to what 
proportion, if any, of the new gas was contained therein. A notable example 
of a nitrogen spring is that at Bath, examined by Daubeny in 1833. With 
the permission of the authorities of Bath, Dr Arthur Richardson was kind 
enough to collect for us about 10 litres of the gases discharged from the 
King’s Spring. A rough analysis on reception showed that it contained 
scarcely any oxygen and but little carbonic anhydride. Two determinations 
of density were made, the gas being treated in all respects as air, prepared 
by diffusion and unprepared, were treated for the isolation of atmospheric 
nitrogen. The results were : — 
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October 29 2*30513 

November 7 2*30532 

Mean 2*30522 


The weight of the “ nitrogen ” from the Bath gas is thus about half-way 
between that of chemical and “ atmospheric ” nitrogen, suggesting that the 
proportion of argon is less than in air, instead of greater, as had been 
expected. 


13. Behaviour at Low Temperatures. 

A single experiment was made with an early sample of gas, of density 
19*1, which certainly contained a considerable amount of nitrogen. On 
compressing it in a pressure apparatus to between 80 and 100 atmospheres 
pressure, and cooling to —OO"" by means of boiling nitrous oxide, no apj)ear- 
ance of licjuefaction c.ould be observed. As the critictil pressure was not 
likely to be so high as the pressure to which it had been exposed, the 
non-liquefiiction was ascribed to insufficient cooling. 

Vapour-pressures. 


Temperature 

Pressure | 

Temperature 

Pressure 

1 ! 

I Temperature ; 

! 

Pressure 

- ibg'-q 

740*5 inillims. i 

- 136-2 

27*3 aims. 

-]29°4 j 

35*8 atnis. 

-139-] 

23*7 atiiis. 

- 135-1 

29-0 „ 

-128-6 1 

38-0 „ 

- 138-3 

26-3 „ 

-134*4 

29-8 „ 

-121-0 

50-6 „ 


Gas 

Critical 

tempera- 

ture 

Critical 

pressure 

Boiling- 

point 



atms. 


Hydrogen, 

Below 
- 220-0'’ 

20-0 

? 

Nitrogen, Ng . 

- 146-0 

35-0 

- 194-4 

Carbon rnon- ) 
oxide, CO... j 

- 139-5 

35-5 

-190-0 

Argon, A| ... 

-121-0 

50-6 

- 186-9 

Oxygen, Og ... 

-118-8 

50-8 

-182-7 

Nitric oxide , ) 
NO J 

- 93-5 

71-2 

- 153-6 

Methane, CH^ 

- 81-8 

54-9 

- 164-0 


Freezing- 

point 

Freezing 

pressure 

Density 
of gas 

Density 
of liquid 
at 

boiling- 

point 

Colour 

of 

liquid 

o 

? 

millims. j 
? 

1 

? 

Colour- 

-214*0 

60 

14 

0-885 

less 

- 207*0 

100 

14 

? 


-189*6 

? 

19-9 

About 

» 

? 

? 

16 

1 -5 
1-124 

Bluish 

- 167*0 

138 

15 

? 

Cokmi - 

- 185-8 

80 

8 

0-415 

less 

>» 
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This supposition turned out to be correct. For, on sending a sample to 
Professor Olszewski, the author of most of the accurate measurements of the 
constants of gases at low temperatures, he was kind enough to submit it to 
examination. His results are published elsewhere; but, for convenience of 
reference, his tables, showing vapour-pressures, and giving a comparison 
between the constants of argon and those of other gases, are here reproduced. 


14. The ratio of the Specific Heats of Argon*, 

In order to decide regarding the elementary or compound nature of argon, 
experiments were made on the velocity of sound in it. It will be remem- 
bered that from the velocity of sound, the ratio of the specific heat at 
constant pressure to that at constant volume can be deduced by means of 
the equation 

where n is the frequency, \ is the wave-length of sound, v its velocity, e the 
isothermal elasticity, d the density, (1 + at) the temperature-correction, Cp 
the specific heat at constant pressure, and that at constant volume. In 
comparing two gases at the same temperature, each of which obeys Boyle s 
law with sufficient approximation and in using the same sound, many of these 
factors disappear, and the ratio of specific heats of one gas may be deduced 
from that of the other, if known, by the simple proportion 

\^d : \'^d ' : : 1*408 : ar, 

where for example \ and d refer to air, of which the ratio is 1*408, according 
to the mean of observations by Rontgen (1*4053), Wiillner (1*4053), Kayscr 
(1*4106), and Jamin and Richard (1*41). 

The apparatus employed, although in principle the same as that usually 
employed, differed somewhat from the ordinary pattern, inasmuch as the tube 
was a narrow one, of 2 millims. bore, and the vibrator consisted of a glass rod, 
sealed into one end of the tube, so that about 15 centims. projected outside 
the tube, while 15 centims. was contained in the tube. By rubbing the 
projecting part longitudinally with a rag wet with alcohol, vibrations of 
exceedingly high pitch of the gas contained in the tube took place, causing 
waves which registered their nodes by the usual device of lycopodium powder. 
The temperature was that of the atmosphere and varied little from 17*5® ; 
the pressure was also atmospheric, and varied only one millim. during the 
experiments. Much of the success of these experiments depends on so 
adjusting the length of the tube as to secure a good echo, else the wave- 
heaps are indistinct. But this is easily secured by attaching to its open end 

* See Addendum, p. 186. 
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a piece of thick-walled india-rubber tubing, which can be closed by a clip at 
a spot which is found experimentally to produce good heaps at the nodes. 

The accuracy of this instrument has frequently been tested ; but fresh 
experiments were made with air, carbon dioxide, and hydrogen, so as to make 
certain that reasonably reliable results were obtainable. Of these an account 
is here given. 



Number of observationB 

Half-wave-length 


Gas in tube 







Ratio ^ 






0, 


I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 


Air 

3 

2 

19*60 

19*59 

1*408 Assumed 

00, 

3 

... 

15*11 


1*276 Found 

H, 

3 

... 

73*6 


1 *376 Foimd 

1 


To comjiare these results with those of previous observers, the following 
numbers were obtained for carbon dioxide : — Cazin, 1*291 ; Rontgen, 1*305 ; 
De Lucchi, 1*292; Muller, 1*265; Wiillner, 1*311; Dulong, 1*339; Masson, 
1*274; Regnault, 1*268; Amagat, 1*299; and Jamin and Richard, 1*29. It 
apj)ears just to reject Dulong’s number, which deviates so markedly from the 
rest; the mean of those remaining is 1*288, which is in sufficient agreement 
with that given above. For the ratio of the .specific heats of hydrogen, we 
have: — Cazin, 1*410; Rontgen, 1*385; Dulong, 1*407; Masson, 1*401; Reg- 
nault, 1*400; and Jamin and Richard, 1*410. The mean of these numbers 
is 1*402. This number appears to differ considerably from the one given 
above. But it must be noted, first, that the wave-length which should have 
been found is 74*5, a number differing but little from that actually found; 
second, that the waves were long and that the nodes were somewhat difficult 
to place exactly ; and third, that the atomic weight of hydrogen has been 
taken iis unity, whereas it is more likely to be 1*01, if oxygen, as was done, 
be taken as 16. The atomic weight 1*01 raises the found value of the ratio 
to 1 *399, a number differing but little from the mean value found by other 
observers. 

Having thus established the trustworthiness of the method, we proceed to 
describe our experiments with argon. 

Five series of measurements were made with the sample of gas of density 
19*82, It will be remembered that a previous determination with the s^ime 
gas gave as its density 19*90. The mean of these two numbers was therefoi e 
taken as correct, viz,, 19*86. 

The individual measurements are ; 
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II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Mean 

18*14 

18*02 

1804 

18-03 

millims. 

18*08 


for the half-wave-length. Calculating the ratio of the specific heats, the 
number 1 *644 is obtained. 

The narrowness of the tube employed in these experiments might per- 
haps raise a doubt regarding the accuracy of the measurements, for it is 
conceivable that in so narrow a tube the viscosity of the gas might aflect the 
results. We therefore repeated the ex])eriments, using a tube of 8 millims. 
internal diameter. 

The mean of eleven readings with air, at 18"', gave a half- wave-length of 
84*62 millims. With argon in the same tube, and at the same temperature, 
the half- wave-length was, as a mean of six concordant readings, 31*64 millims. 
The density of this sample of argon, which had been transferred from a water 
gas-holder to a mercury gas-holder, was 19*82; and there is some reason to 
susj)ect the presence of a trace of air, for it had been standing for some time. 

The result, however, substantially proves that the ratio previously found 
was correct. In the wide tube, Cj, : :: 1*61 : 1. Hence the conclusion 

must be accepted that the ratio of specific heats is practically 1*66 : 1. 

It will be noticed that this is the theoretical ratio for a monatomic gas, 
that is, a gas in which all energy imparted to it at constant volume is ex- 
pended in effecting translational motion. The only other gas of which the 
ratio of specific heats has been found to fulfil this condition is mercury at a 
high temperature*. The extreme importance of' these observations will be 
discussed later. 


15. Attempts to induce Chemical Combination, 

A great number of attempts were made to induce chemical combination 
with the argon obtained by use of magnesium, but without any positive 
result. In such a case as this, however, it is necessary to chronicle negative 
results, if for no other reason but that of justifying its name, '‘argon.” These 
will be detailed in order. 

(a) Oxygen in Presence of Caustic Alkali, — This need not be further 
discussed here; the method of preparing argon is based on its inactivity 
under such conditions. 

* Knndt and Warburg, Fogg, Ann, 167, p. 868, 1876. 
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(6) Hydrogen , — It has been mentioned that, in order to free argon from 
excess of oxygen, hydrogen was admitted, and sparks passed to cause combi- 
nation of hydrogen and oxygen. Here again caustic alkali was present, and 
argon appeared to be unaffected. 

A separate experiment was, however, made in absence of water, though 
no special pains was taken to dry the mixture of gases. The argon was 
admitted up to half an atmosphere pressure into a bulb, throxigh whose sides 
passed platinum wires, carrying pointed poles of gas-carbon. Hydrogen was 
then admitted until atmospheric pn^ssure had been attained. Sparks were 
then passed for four hours by means of a large induction coil, actuated by 
four storage cells. The gas was confined in a bulb closed by two stop-cocks, 
and a small V-tubc with bulbs was interposed, to act as a gauge, so that if 
expansion or contraction had taken ^xlace, the escape or entry of gas would be 
observable. The apparatus, after the passage of sparks, was allowed to cool 
to the temperature of the atmosphere, and, on opening the stop-cock, the 
level of water in the V-tube remained unaltered. It may therefore be con- 
cluded that, in all jxrobability, no combination has occurred ; or, that if it has, 
it was attended with no change of volume. 

(c) Chlorine . — Exactly similar experiments were performed with dry, 
and afterwards with moist, chlorine. The chlorine had been stored over strong 
sulphuric acid for the first experiment, and came in contact with dry argon. 
Three hours sparking produced no change of volume. A drop of water was 
admitted into the bulb. After four hours sj)aiking, the volume of the gas, 
after cooling, was diminished by about ^ cub. centim., due probably to the 
solution of a little chlorine in the small quantity of water j^resent. 

(d) Phosphorus . — A piece of combustion-tubing, closed at one end, con- 
taining at the closed end a small pi(icc of phosphorus, was sealed to the 
mercury reservoir containing argon ; connected to the same reservoir was a 
mercury gauge and a Sprengels pump. After removing all air from the 
tubes, argon was admitted to a pressure of (j()0 mi Hi ms. The middle portion 
of the combustion-tube was then heated to bright redness, and the phosphorus 
was distilled slowly from back to front, so that its vapour should come into 
contact with argon at a red heat. When the gas was hot, the level of the 
gauge altered ; but, on cooling, it returned to its original level, showing that 
no contraction had taken place. The experiment was repeated several times, 
the phosphorus being distilled through the red-hot tube from open to closed 
end, and vice versd. In each case, on cooling, no change of pressure was 
remarked. Hence it may be concluded that phosphorus at a red heat is 
without action on argon. It may be remarked parenthetically that no gaseous 
compound of phosphorus is known, which does not possess a volume different 
from the sum of those of its constituents. That no solid compound was 

12 
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formed is sufficiently proved by the absence of contraction. The phosphorus 
was largely converted into the red modification during the experiment. 

(e) Sulphm \ — An exactly similar experiment was performed with sulphur, 
again with negative results. It may therefore be concluded that sulphur and 
argon are without action on each other at a red heat. And again, no gaseous 
compound of sulphur is known in which the volume of the compound is equal 
to the sum of those of its constituents. 

(f) Tellw'imn , — As this element has a great tendency to unite with 
heavy metals, it was thought worth while to try its action. In this, and in 
the experiments to be described, a different form was given to the apparatus. 
The gas was circulated over the reagent employed, a tube containing it being 
placed in the circuit. The gas was dried by passage over soda-lime and 
phosphoric anhydride ; it then pjissed over the tellurium or other reagent, 
then through drying tubes, and then back to the gas-holder. That combina- 
tion did not occur was shown by the unchanged volume of gas in the gas- 
holder ; and it was possible, by means of the graduated cylinder which ad- 
mitted water to the gas-holder, to judge of as small an absorption as half 
a cubic centimetre. The tellurium distilled readily in the gas, giving the 
usual yellow vapours ; and it condensed, quite unchanged, as a black subli- 
mate. The volume of the gas, when all was cold, was unaltered. 

{g) Sodium , — A piece of sodium, weighing about half a gramme, was 
heated in argon. It attacked the glass of the combustion tube, which it 
blackened, owing to liberation of silicon ; but it distilled over in drops into 
the cold part of the tube. Again no change of volume occuiTed, nor was the 
surface of the distilled sodium tarnished; it was brilliant, as it is when sodium 
is distilled in vacuo. It may probably also be concluded from this experiment 
that silicon, even while being liberated, is without action on argon. 

The action of compounds was then tried ; those chosen were such as lead 
to oxides or sulphides. Inasmuch as the platinum-metals, which are among 
the most inert of elements, are attacked by fused caustic soda, its action was 
investigated. 

(A) Fused and Red-hot Caustic Soda , — The soda was prepared from 
sodium, in an iron boat, by adding drops of water cautiously to a lump of the 
metal. When action had ceased, the soda was melted, and the boat intro- 
duced into a piece of combustion-tube placed in the circuit. After three 
hours circulation no contraction had occurred. Hence caustic soda has no 
action on argon. 

(i) Soda-lime at a red heat — Thinking that the want of porosity of fiised 
caustic soda might have hindered absorption, a precisely similar experiment 
was carried out with soda-lime, a mixture which can be heated to bright 
redness without fusion. Again no result took place after three hours heating. 
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(j) Fused Potassium Nitrate was tried under the impression that oxygen 
plus a base might act where oxygen alone failed. The nitrate was fused, and 
kept at a bright red heat for two hours, but again without any diminution in 
volume of the argon. 

(Jk) Sodium Peroxide . — Yet another attempt was made to induce combi- 
nation with oxygen and a base, by heating sodium peroxide to redness in a 
current of argon for over an hour, but also without effect. It is to be noticed 
that metals of the platinum group would have entered into combination 
under such treatment. 

(/) PersulpJiides of Sodium and Calcium. — Soda-lime was heated to 
redness in an open crucible, and some sulphur was added to the red-hot mass, 
the lid of the crucible being then put on. Combination ensued, with forma- 
tion of polysulphides of sodium and calcium. This product was heated to 
redness for three hours in a brisk current of argon, again with negative result. 
Again, metals of the platinum group would have combined under such treat- 
ment. 

{m) Some argon was shaken in a tube with nitro-hydrochloric acid. 
On addition of potash, so as to neutralise the acid, and to absorb the free 
chlorine and nitrosyl chloride, the volume of the gas was barely altered. The 
slight alteration was evidently due to solubility in the aqueous liquid, and it 
may be concluded that no chemical action took place. 

(n) Bromine- water was also without effect. The bromine vapour was 
removed with potash, 

(o) A mixture of potassium permanganate and hydrochloric acid, involv- 
ing the presence of nascent chlorine, had no action, for on absorbing chlorine 
by means of potash, no alteration in volume had occurred. 

{p) Argon is not absorbed by platinum black. A current was passed 
over a pure specimen of this substance; as usual, however, it contained 
occluded oxygen. There was no absorption in the cold. At 100° no action 
took place ; and on heating to redness, by which the black was changed to 
sponge, still no evidence of absorption was noticed. In all these experiments, 
absorption of half a cubic centimetre of argon could have at once been 
detected. 

We do not claim to have exhausted the possible reagents. But this much 
is certain, that the gas deserves the name “ argon,” for it is a most astonish- 
ingly indifferent body, inasmuch as it is unattacked by elements of very 
opposite character, ranging from sodium and magnesium on the one hand, to 
oxygen, chlorine, and sulphur on the other. It will be interesting to see if 
fluorine also is without action, but for the present that experiment must be 
postponed, on account of difficulties of manipulation. 

12—2 
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It will also be necessary to try whether the inability of argon to combine 
at ordinary or at high temperatures is due to the instability of its possible 
compounds, except when cold. Mercury vapour at 800° would present a 
similar instance of passive behaviour. 


16. General Conclusions. 

It remains, finally, to discuss the probable nature of the gas or gases 
which we have succeeded in separating from atmospheric air, and which has 
been provisionally named argon. 

That argon is present in the atmosphere, and is not manufiictured during 
the process of separation is amply proved by many lines of evidence. Fii*st, 
atmospheric nitrogen has a high density, while chemical nitrogen is lighter. 
That chemical nitrogen is a uniform substance is proved by the identity of 
properties of samples prepared by several difierent processes, and from several 
different compounds. It follows, therefore, that the cause of the high density 
of atmospheric nitrogen is due to the admixture with heavier gas. If that 
gas possesses the density of 20 compared with hydrogen fis unity, atmospheric 
nitrogen should contain of it approximately 1 per cent. This is found to be 
the case, for on causing the nitrogen of thtj atmosphere to combine with 
oxygen in presence of alkali, the residue amounted to about 1 per cent. ; and 
on removing nitrogen with magnesium the result is similar. 

Second : This gas has been concentrated in the atmosphere by diffusion. 
It is true that it cannot be freed from oxygen and nitrogen by diffusion, but 
the process of diffusion increases relatively to nitrogen the amount of argon 
in that portion which does not pass through the porous walls. That this is 
the case is proved by the increase of density of that mixttire of argon and 
nitrogen. 

Third : On removing nitrogen from “ atmospheric nitrogen ” by means of 
magnesium, the density of the residue increases proportionately to the concen- 
tration of the heavier constituent. 

Fourth : As the solubility of argon in water is relatively high, it is to be 
expected that the density of the mixture of argon and nitrogen, pumped out 
of water along with oxygen should, after removal of the oxygen, exceed that 
of " atmospheric nitrogen.” Experiment has shown that the density is con- 
siderably increased. 

Fifth : It is in the highest degree improbable that two processes, so 
different from each other, should each manufacture the same product. The 
explanation is simple if it be granted that these processes merely eliminate 
nitrogen from “ atmospheric nitrogen.” 
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Sixth : If the newly discovered gas were not in the atmosphere, the dis- 
crepancies in the density of “ chemical ** and '' atmospheric nitrogen would 
remain unexplained. 

Seventh : It has been shown that pure nitrogen, prepared from its com- 
pounds, leaves a negligible residue when caused to enter into combination 
with oxygen or with magnesium. 

There are other lines of argument which suggest themselves; but we 
think that it will be acknowledged that those given above are sufficient to 
establish the existence of argon in the atmosphere. 

It is practically certain that the argcjn prepared by means of electric 
spai'king with oxygen is identical with arg()n prepared by means of magne- 
sium. The samples have in common : — 

First : Spectra which have been found by Mr Crookes, Professor Schuster, 
and ourselves to be practically identical. 

Second : They have approximately the same density. The density of 
argon, prepared by means of magnesium, was 19*9 ; that of argon, from spark- 
ing with oxygen, about 19*7 ; these numbers are practically identical. 

Third : Their solubility in water is the same. 

That argon is an element, or a mixture of elements, may be inferred from 
the observations of § 14. For Clausius has shown that if K be the energy of 
translatory motion of the molecules of a gas, and H their whole kinetic energy, 
then 

K 

H ““ 2C\ ^ 

Cp and denoting as usual the specific heat at constant pressure and at 
constant volume respectively. Hence, if, as for mercury vapour and for argon 
(§ 14), the ratio of specific heats Op : (7» be IJ, it follows that K = H, or that 
the whole kinetic energy of the gas is accounted for by the translatory motion 
of its molecules. In the case of mercury the absence of interatomic energy 
is regarded as proof of the monatomic character of the vapour, and the 
conclusion holds equally good for argon. 

The only alternative is to suppose that if argon molecules are di- or poly- 
atomic, the atoms acquire no relative motion, even of rotation, a conclusion 
improbable in itself and one postulating the sphericity of such complex groups 
of atoms. 

Now a monatomic gas can be only an element, or a mixture of elements : 
and hence it follows that argon is not of a compound nature. 

According to Avogadro, equal volumes of gases at the same temperature 
and pressure contain equal numbers of molecules. The molecule of hydrogen 
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gas, the density of which is taken fxs unity, is supposed to consist of two 
atoms. Its molecular weight is therefore 2. Argon is approximatroly 20 
times as heavy as hydrogen, that is, its molecular weight is 20 times as great 
as that of hydrogen, or 40. But its molecule is monatomic, hence its atomic 
weight, or, if it be a mixture, the mean of the atomic weights of the elements 
in that mixture, taken for the proportion in which they are present, must 
be 40. 

This conclusion rests on the Jissiimption that all the molecules of argon 
are monatomic. The result of the first experiment is, however, so nearly that 
required by theory, that there is room for only a small number of molecules 
of a different character. A study of the expansion of argon by heat is pro- 
posed, and would doubtless throw light upon this question. 

There is evidence both for and against the hypothesis that argon is a 
mixture : for, owing to Mr Crookes' observations of the dual character of its 
spectrum ; against, because of Professor Olszewski’s statement that it has a 
definite melting-point, a definite boiling-point, and a definite critical tem- 
perature and pressure ; and because on compressing the gas in presence of its 
liquid, pressure remains sensibly ccuistant until all gas has condensed to 
liquid. The latter experiments are the well-known criteria of a pure sub- 
stance; the former is not known with certainty to be characteristic of a 
mixture. The conclusions which follow are, however, so startling, that in our 
future experimental work we shall endeavour to decide the question by other 
means. 

For the present, however, the balance of evidence seems to point to sim- 
plicity. We have, therefore, to discuss the relations to other elements of an 
element of atomic weight 40. We inclined for long to the view that argon 
was possibly one, or more than one, of the elements which might bo expected 
to follow fluorine in the periodic classification of the elements — elements 
which should have an atomic weight between 19, that of fluorine, and 23, 
that of sodium. But this view is apparently put out of court by the discovery 
of the monatomic nature of its molecules. 

The series of elements possessing atomic weights near 40 are : — 

Chlorine 35*5 

Potassium 39T 

Calcium 40*0 

Scandium 44*0 

There can be no doubt that potassium, calcium, and scandium follow 
legitimately their predecessors in the vertical columns, lithium, beryllium, and 
boron, and that they are in almost certain relation with rubidium, strontium, 
and (but not so certainly) yttrium. If argon be a single element, then there 
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is reason to doubt whether the periodic classification of the elements is com- 
plete ; whether, in fact, elements may not exist which cannot be fitted among 
those of which it is composed. On the other hand, if argon be a mixture of 
two elements, they might find place in the eighth group, one after chlorine 
and one after bromine. Assuming 37 (the approximate mean between the 
atomic weights of chlorine and potassium) to be the atomic weight of the 
lighter element, and 40 the mean atomic weight found, and supposing that 
the second element has an atomic weight between those of bromine, 80, and 
rubidium, 85*5, viz. 82, the mixture should consist of 93*3 per cent, of the 
lighter, and 6*7 per cent, of the heavier element. But it appears improbable 
that such a high percentage as 6*7 of a heavier element should have escaped 
detection during liquefaction. 

If the atomic weight of the lighter element were 38, instead of 37, how- 
ever, the proportion of heavier element would be considerably reduced. Still, 
it is difficult to account for its not having been detected, if present. 

If it be supposed that argon belongs to the eighth group, then its proper- 
ties would fit fairly well with what might be anticipated. For the series, 
which contains 

Si IV, P III and V and C1.I^‘’VU 

’4 ' 8 to 2 * 

might be expected to end with an clement of monatomic molecules, of no 
valency, i.e. incapable of forming a compound, or if forming one, being an 
octad ; and it would form a possible transition to potassium, with its mono- 
valence, on the other hand. Such conceptions are, however, of a speculative 
nature ; yet they may be perhaps excused, if they in any way lead to experi- 
ments which tend to throw more light on the anomalies of this curious 
element. 

In conclusion, it need excite no astonishment that argon is so indifferent 
to reagents. For mercury, although a monatomic element, forms compounds 
which are by no means stable at a high temperature in the gaseous state ; 
and attempts to produce compounds of argon may be likened to attempts to 
cause combination between mercury gas at 800° and other elements. As for 
the physical condition of argon, that of a gas, we possess no knowledge why 
carbon, with its low atomic weight, should be a solid, while nitrogen is a gas, 
except in so far as we ascribe molecular complexity to the former and com- 
parative molecular simplicity to the latter. Argon, with its comparatively 
low density and its molecular simplicity, might well be expected to rank 
among the gases. And its inertness, which has suggested its name, suffi- 
ciently explains why it has not previously been discovered as a constituent of 
compound bodies. 

We would suggest for this element, assuming provisionally that it is not 
a mixture, the symbol A. 
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We have to record our thanks to Messrs Gordon, Kellas, and Matthews, 
and especially to Mr Percy Williams, for their assistance in the prosecution 
of this research. 


Addendum (by Professor W. Ramsay). 

March 20, 1895. 

Further determinations of the density of argon prepared by means of 
magnesium have been made. In each case the argon was circulated over 
magnesium for at least two hours after all absorption of nitrogen had stopped, 
as well as over red-hot copper, coj)per oxide, soda-lime, and phosphoric anhy- 
dride. The gas also passed out of the mercury gas-holder through phosphoric 
anhydride into the weighing globe. The results are in complete accordance 
with previous determinations of density ; and for convenience of reference the 
former numbers are included in the table which follows. 


Density of Argon. 


Date 

Volume 

Tempera- 

ture 

Pressure 

Weight 

Weight of 

1 litre at 

0° and 760 
millims. 

Density 
(0 = 16) 

(1) Nov. 26 

cub. centims. 
162-843 

15"00 

millimR. 

767-7 

grm. 

0*2773 

1*7784 

19*904 

(2) „ 27 

162*843 

J6*0() 

769*0 

0*2757 

1*7717 

19*823 

(3) Dec. 22 

162*843 

15*62 

750*1 

0*26915 

1*7704 

19*816 

(4) Feb. 16 

162*843 

13*45 

771*1 

0*2818 

1*7834 

19*959 

(5) „ 19 

162*843 

14*47 

768*2 

0*2789 

1*7842 

19*969 

(6) „ 24 

162*843 

17*85 

764*4 

0*2738 

1*7810 

19*932 


The general mean is 19'900; or if Nos. (2) and (3) be rejected as sus- 
piciously low, the mean of the remaining four determinations is 19*941. The 
molecular weight may therefore be taken as 39*9 without appreciable error. 

The value of R in the gas-equation R—pvjT has also been determined 
between — 89° and + 248°. For this purpose, a gas-thermometer was filled 
with argon, and a direct comparison was made with a similar thermometer 
filled with hydrogen. 

The method of using such a hydrogen-thermometer has already been 
described by Ramsay and Shields*. For the lowest temperature, the ther- 
mometer bulbs were immersed in boiling nitrous oxide; for atmospheric 
temperature, in running water ; for temperatures near 100° in steam, and for 
the remaining temperatures, in the vapours of chlorobenzene, aniline, and 
quinolene. 

* Trans. Chem. Soc. Vol. 68, pp. 835, 836. It is to be noticed that the value of R is not 
involved in using the hydrogen*thennometdr ; its constancy alone is postulated. 
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The results are collected in the following tables : — 

Hydrogen Thermometer. 


Temperature 

Pressure 

Volume (corr.) 

11 

1304 

millims. 

763-6 

1-00036 

2-6705 

99-84 

992-6 

1-00280 

2-6697 

130-62 

1073-8 

1-00364 

2-6701 

185-46 

1218-5 

1-00518 

2-6716 

248-66 

1.385-1 

1 -00703 

2-6737 

>-87-92 

497*3 

0-99756 

2-6804 


The value of R is thus practically constant, and this affords a proof that 
the four last temperatures have been estimated with considerable accuracy. 

Argon Thermometer. 



Temperature 

l^resHure 

Volume (corr.) 

R 

Scries I 

^ C. 

14-15 

millims. 

701-7 

1-000396 

2*4446 


14-27 

699-7 

1-00<)4(»1 

2-4366 


14-40 

702-6 

1 -000404 

2-4462 


19-96 

906-5 

1-00280 

2-4379 


100-06 

904-8 

1-00280 

2-4322 


-87-92 

455-6 

0-99756 

2-4556 

By 

mischance, air leaked into the bulb ; 

it was therefore refilled. 

Series 11. ... 

130-58 

1060-0 

1-0037 

2-6.363 


185-46 

1200*3 

1-0052 

2-6317 

A bubble of argon leaked into tlie bulb, and the value of R increased. 

Series III.... 

12-05 

760-9 

1-00034 

2-6698 


12-61 

761-3 

1-00034 

2-6728 


248-66 

1384-0 

1-0070 

2-6717 


248-66 

1376-9 

1-0070 

2-6580 


- 87-92 

495-7 

0-99756 

2-6718 


It may be concluded from these numbers, that argon undergoes no mole- 
cular change between — 88° and 4- 250°. 

Further determinations of the wave-length of sound in argon have been 
made, the wider tube having been used. In every case the argon was as 
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carefully purified as possible. In experiment (3) too much lycopodium dust 
was present in the tube ; that is perhaps the cause of the low result. For 
completeness’ sake, the original result in the narrow tube has also been given. 


1 

Date 

Density 

Half-wave‘length 

Temperature 

Ratio 

In air 

In argon 

Air 

Argon 

Dec. 6 

19*92 

19*59 

18*08 

0 

17*5 

0 

17*5 

1*644 

Feb. 16 

' 19*96 

33*73 

31*00 

6*7 

6*5 

1*641 

,, 20 

1 19*97 

34*10 

31*31 

7*22 

8*64 

1*629 

Mar. 19 

19*94 

1 34*23 

1 31*68 

11*20 

11*49 

1*659 


The general mean of these numbers is 1’643; if (3) be rejected, it is T648. 
In the last experiment every precaution was taken. The half- wave-length 
in air is the mean of 11 readings, the highest of which was 34‘67 and the 
lowest 34*00. They run : — 


34*67 ; 34*06 ; 34*27 ; 34*39 ; 34 00 ; 34*00 ; 3413 ; 34*20 ; 34*20 ; 34*33 ; 34*33. 
11*25^ 11*00°; 10*80°; 10*8°; 10*0° ; 11*0° ; 11*3° ; 11*4° ; 11*4‘ ; 11*6° ; 11*6°. 


With argon the mean is also that of 11 readings, of which the highest is 
31*83, and the lowest, 31*5. They are : — 


31*5 ;31*5 ; 31*66 ;31*55 ; 31*83 ;3r77 ; 31*81 ; 31*83 ; 31*83; 31*50 ; 31*66. 
11*8° ; 11*8°; 11*20°; 11*40°; 11*60°; 11*40°; 11*40°; 11*4° ; 11*5° ;11*5° ; 11*4°. 


If the atomic weight of argon is identical with its molecular weight, it 
must closely approximate to 39*9. But if there were some molecules of Ag 
present, mixed with a much larger number of molecules of A„ then the 
atomic weight would bo correspondingly reduced. Taking an imaginaiy case, 
the question may be put:— What percentage of molecules of would raise 
the density of Ai from 19*0 to 19*9? A density of 19*0 would imply an 
atomic weight of 38*0, and argon would fall into the gap between chlorine 
and potassium. Calculation shows that in 10,000 molecules, 474 molecules 
of Aa would have this result, the remaining 9526 molecules being those of Aj. 

Now if molecules of Ag be present, it is reasonable to suppose that their 
number would be increased by lowering the temperature, and diminished by 
heating the gas. A larger change of density should ensue on lowering than 
on raising the temperature, however, as on the above supposition, there is 
not a large proportion of molecules of Aa present. 

But it must be acknowledged that the constancy of the found value of J2 
is not favourable to this supposition. 
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A similar calculation is possible for the ratio of specific heats. Assuming 
the gas to contain 5 per cent, of molecules of Ag, and 96 per cent, of mole- 
cules of Ai the value of 7 , the ratio of specific heats, would be 1*648. All 
that can be said on this point is, that the found ratio approximates to this 
number; but whether the results are to be trusted to indicate a unit in the 
second decimal appears to me doubtful. 

The question must therefore for the present remain open. 


Addendum. 

April 9. 

It appears worth while to chronicle an experiment of which an accident 
prevented the completion. It may be legitimately asked, Does magnesium 
not absorb any argon, or any part of what we term argon ? To decide this 
question, about 500 gi*ms. of magnesium nitride, mixed with metallic mag- 
nesium which had remained unacted on, during extraction of nitrogen from 
'‘air-nitrogen,'’ was placed in a flask, to which a reservoir full of dilute hydro- 
chloric acid was connected. The flask was coupled with a tube full of red-hot 
copper oxide, intended to oxidise the hydrogen which would be evolved by 
the action of the hydrochloric acid on the metallic magnesium. To the end 
of the copper oxide tube a gas-holder was attached, so as to collect any 
evolved gas ; and the system was attached to a vacuum-pump, in order to 
exhaust the apparatus before commencing the experiment, as well as to 
collect all gas which should be evolved, and remain in the flask. 

On admitting hydrochloric acid to the flask of magnesium nitride a violent 
reaction took place, and fumes of ammonium chloride passed into the tube of 
copper oxide. These gave, of course, free nitrogen. This had not been fore- 
seen ; it would have been well to retain these fumes by plugs of glass-wool. 
The result of the experiment wjis that about 200 cub. centims. of gas were 
collected. After sparking with oxygen in presence of caustic soda, the volume 
was reduced to 3 cub, centims. of a gas which appeared to be argon. 
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{Royal Institution Proceedings, xiv. pp. 524 — 538, Ap. 1895.] 

It is some three or four years since I had the honour of lecturing here one 
Friday evening upon the densities of oxygen and hydrogen gases, and upon 
the conclusions that might be drawn from the results. It is not necessary, 
therefore, that I should trouble you to-night with any detail tis to the method 
by which gases can be accurately weighed. I must take that as known, 
merely mentioning that it is substantially the same as is used by all investi- 
gators nowadays, and introduced more than fifty years ago by Regnault. It 
was not until after that lecture that I turned my attention to nitrogen ; and 
in the first instance I employed a method of preparing the gas which originated 
with Mr Vernon Harcourt, of Oxford. In this method the oxygen of ordinary 
atmospheric air is got rid of with the aid of ammonia. Air is bubbled through 
liquid ammonia, and then passed through a red-hot tube. In its passage the 
oxygen of the air combines with the hydrogen of the ammonia, all the oxygen 
being in that way burnt up and converted into water. The excess of ammonia 
is subsequently absorbed with acid, and the water by ordinary desiccating 
agents. That method is very convenient ; and, when I had obtained a few 
concordant results by means of it, I thought that the work was complete, and 
that the weight of nitrogen was satisfactorily determined. But then I 
reflected that it is always advisable to employ more than one method, and 
that the method that I had used— Mr Vernon Harcourt’s method — was not 
that which had been used by any of those who had preceded me in weighing 
nitrogen. The usual method consists in absorbing the oxygen of air by means 
of red-hot copper ; and I thought that I ought at least to give that method a 
trial, fully expecting to obtain forthwith a value in harmony with that already 
aiforded by the ammonia method. The result, however, proved otherwise. 
The gas obtained by the copper method, as I may call it, proved to be one- 
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thousandth part heavier than that obtained by the ammonia method ; and, on 
repetition, that difference was only brought out more clearly. This was about 
three years ago. In order, if possible, to get further light upon a discrepancy 
which puzzled me very much, and which, at that time, I regarded only with 
disgust and impatience, I published a letter in Nature"^ inviting criticisms 
from chemists who might be interested in such questions. I obtained various 
useful suggestions, but none going to the root of the matter. Several persons 
who wrote to me privately were inclined to think that the explanation was to 
be sought in a partial dissociation of the nitrogen derived from ammonia. 
For, before going further, I ought to explain that, in the nitrogen obtained by 
the ammonia metht)d, some — about a seventh part — is derived from the 
ammonia, the larger part, however, being derived as usual from the atmosphere. 
If the chemically derived nitrogen were partly dissociated into its component 
atoms, then the lightness of the gas so prepared would be explained. 

The next step in the enquiry was, if possible, to exaggerate the discrepancy. 
One’s instinct at first is to try to get rid of a discrepancy, but I believe that 
experience shows such an endeavour to be a mistake. What one ought to do 
is to magnify a small discrepancy with a view to finding out the explanation ; 
and, as it appeared in the i)resent case that the root of the discrepancy lay in 
the fact that part of the nitrogen prepared by tht> ammonia method was 
nitrogen out of ammonia, although the greater part remained of common 
origin in both cases, the application of the principle suggested a trial of the 
weight of nitrogen obtained wholly from ammonia. This could easily be done 
by substituting pure r)xygeii for atmospheric air in the ammonia method, so 
that the whole, instead of only a part, of the nitrogen collected should be 
derived from the ammonia itself. The discrepancy was at on(5e magnified 
some five times. The nitrogen so obtained from ammonia proved to be about 
one-half per cent, lighter than nitrogen obtained in the ordinary way from the 
atmosphere, and which I may call for brevity “ atmospheric ” nitrogen. 

That result stood out pretty sharply from the first; but it was necessary 
to confirm it by comparison with nitrogen chemically derived in other ways. 
The table before you gives a summary of such results, the numbers being the 
weights in grams actually contained under standard conditions in the globe 
employed. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen. 


By hot copper (1892) 2*3103 

By hot iron (1893) 2*3100 

By ferrous hydrate (1894) 2*3102 


Mean 2*3102 
* [Vol. IV. p. 1.] ^ 
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Chemical Nitrogen. 


From nitric oxide 2 3001 

From nitrous oxide 2*2990 

From ammonium nitrite purified at a red heat . . . 2*2987 

From urea 2*2985 

From ammonium nitrite purified in the cold .... 2*2987 


Mean 2*2990 

The difference is about 11 milligrams, or about one-half per cent.; and it 
was sufficient to prove conclusively that the two kinds of nitrogen — the 
chemically derived nitrogen and the atmospheric nitrogen — differed in weight, 
and therefore, of course, in quality, for some reason hitherto unknown. 

I need not spend time in explaining the various precautions that were 
necessary in oixier to establish surely that conclusion. One had to be on one’s 
guaitl against impurities, especially against the presence of hydrogen, which 
might seriously lighten any gas in which it was contained. I believe, however, 
that the precautions taken were sufficient to exclude all questions of that 
sort, and the result, which I published about this time last year*, stood 
sharply out, that the nitrogen obtained from cbcmical sources was different 
from the nitrogen obtained froni the air. 

Well, that difference, admitting it to be established, was sufficient to show 
that some hitherto unknown gas is involved in the matter. It might be that 
the new gas was dissociated nitrogen, contained in that which was too light, 
the chemical nitrogen — and at first that was the explanation to which I 
leaned ; but certain experiments went a long way to discourage such a suppo- 
sition. In the first place, chemical evidence — and in this matter I am greatly 
dependent upon the kindness of chemical friends — tends to show that, even if 
ordinary nitrogen could be dissociated at all into its component atoms, such 
atoms would not be likely to enjoy any very long continued existence. Even 
ozone goes slowly back to the more normal state of oxygen; and it was 
thought that dissociated nitrogen would have even a greater tendency to 
revert to the normal condition. The experiment suggested by that remark 
was as follows — to keep chemical nitrogen — the too light nitrogen which 
might be supposed to contain dissociated molecules — for a good while, and to 
examine whether it changed in density. Of course it would be useless to 
shut up gas in a globe and weigh it, and then, after an interval, to weigh it 
again, for there would be no opportunity for any change of weight to occur, 
even although the gas within the globe had undergone some chemical 
alteration. It is necessary to re-establish the standard conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure which are always understood when we speak of filling a 

• [Vol, IT. p. 104.] * 
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globe with gas, for I need hardly say that filling a globe with gas is but a 
figure of speech. Everything depends upon the temperature and pressure at 
which you work. However, that obvious point being borne in mind, it was 
proved by experiment that the gas did not change in weight by standing for 
eight months — a result tending to show that the abnormal lightness was not 
the consequence of dissociation. 

Further experiments were tried upon the action of the silent electric dis- 
charge — both upon the atmospheric nitrogen and upon the chemically derived 
nitrogen — but neither of them seemed to be sensibly affected by such 
treatment; so that, altogether, the balance of evidence seemed to incline 
against the hypothesis of abnormal lightness in the chemically derived 
nitrogen being due to dissociation, and to suggest strongly, as almost the only 
possible alternative, that there must be in atmos])heric nitrogen some con- 
stituent heavier than true nitrogen. 

At that point the question arose, What was the evidence that all the so- 
called nitrogen of the atmosphere was of one quality ? And I remember — I 
think it was about this time last year, or a little earlier — putting the question 
to my colleague, Professor Dewar. His answer was that he doubted whether 
anything material had been done upon tln^ matter since the time of Cavendish, 
and that I had better refer to Cavendish’s original paper. That advice I 
quickly followed, and I was rather surprised to find that Cavendish had him- 
self put this question quite as sharply as 1 could put it. Translated from the 
old-fashioned phraseology connected with the theory of phlogiston, his question 
Wiis whether the inert ingredient of the air is really all of one kind ; whether 
all the nitrogen of the air is really the same as the nitrogen of nitre. 
Cavendish not only asked himself this question, but he endeavoured to answer 
it by an appeal to experiment. 

I should like to show you Cavendish’s experiment in something like its 
original form. He inverted a U-tube filled with mercury, the legs standing in 
two separate mercury cups. He then passed up, so as to stand above the 
mercury, a mixture of nitrogen, or of air, and oxygen; and he caused an 
electric current from a frictional electrical machine like the one I have before 
me to pass from the mercury in the one leg to the mercury in the other, 
giving sparks across the intervening column of air. I do not propose to use a 
frictional machine to-night, but I will substitute for it one giving electricity 
of the same quality of the construction introduced by Mr Wimshurst, of which 
we have a fine specimen in the Institution. It stands just outside the door 
of the theatre, and will supply an electric current along insulated wires, lead- 
ing to the mercuiy cups ; and, if we are successful, we shall cause sparks to 
pass through the small length of air included above the columns of mercury. 
There they are ; and after a little time you will notice that the mercury rises, 
indicating that the gas is sensibly absorbed under the influence of the sparks 
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and of a piece of potash floating on the mercury. It was by that means that 
Cavendish established his great discovery of the nature of the inert ingredient 
in the atmosphere, which we now call nitrogen; and, as I have said, Cavendish 
himself proposed the question, as distinctly as we can do. Is this inert 
ingredient all of one kind ? and he proceeded to test that question. He 
found, after days and weeks of protracted experiment, that, for the most part, 
the nitrogen of the atmosphere was absorbed in this manner, and converted 
into nitrous acid ; but that there was a small residue remaining after pro- 
longed treatment with sparks, and a final absorption of the residual oxygen. 
That residue amounted to about pai’t of the nitrogen taken; and Cavendish 
draws the conclusion that, if there be more than one inert ingredient in the 
atmosphere, at any rate the second ingredient is not contained to a greater 
extent than part. 

I must not wait too long over the experiment. Mr Gordon tells me that 
a certain amount of contraction has already occiuTed ; and if we project the U 
upon the screen, we shall be able to verify the fact. It is only a question of 
time for the greater part of the gas to l)e taken up, as we have proved by 
preliminary experiments. 


In what I have to say from this point onwards, I must be understood lis 
speaking as much on behalf of Professor Kiimsay as for myself. A t the first, 
the work which we did was to a ciu'tain exttmt independent. Afterwards we 
worked in concert, and all that we have published in our joint names must be 
regarded as being equally the work of both of us. But, of course. Professor 
Ramsay must not be held resj)onsible for any chemical blunder into which I 
may stumble to-night. 

By his work and by mine the heavier ingredient in atmospheric nitrogen 
which was the origin of the discrepancy in the densities has been isolated, and 
we have given it the name of “ argon.’' For this purpose we may use the 
original method of Cavendish, with the advantages of modern appliances. We 
can procure more powerful electric sparks than any which Cavendish could 
command by the use of the ordinary Ruhmkorff coil stimulated by a battery 
of Grove cells ; and it is possible so to obtain evidence of the existence of 
argon. The oxidation of nitrogen by that method goes on pretty quickly. If 
you put some ordinary air, or, better still, a mixture of air and oxygen, in a tube 
in which electric sparks are made to pass for a certain time, then in looking 
through the tube, you observe the well-known reddish-orange fumes of the 
oxides of nitrogen. I will not take up time in going through the experiment, 
but will merely exhibit a tube already prepared (image on screen). 

One can work more efficiently by employing the alternate currents from 
dynamo machines which are now at our command. In this Institution we 
have the advantage of a public supply; and if I pass alternate currents 
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originating in l)(3ptford through this Ruhmkorflf coil, which acts as what is 
now called a “ high potential transformer,” and allow sparks from the secondary 
to pass in an inverted test tube between platinum points, we shall be able to 
show in a comparatively short time a pretty rapid absorption of the gases. 
The electric current is led into the working chamber through bent glass tubes 
containing mercury, and provided at their inner extremities with platinum 
points. In this arrangement we avoid the risk, which would otherwise be 
serious, of a fracture just when we lejist desired it. I now start the sparks by 
switching on the Ruhrnkorff to the alternate current supply ; and, if you will 
take note of the level of the liquid representing the quantity of mixed gases 
included, I think you will see after, j>erhaps, a quarter of an hour that the 
liquid has very a])preciably risen, owing to the union of the nitrogen and the 
oxygen gases under the influence of the electrical discharge, and subsequent 
absorption of the resulting compound by the alkaline liquid with which the gas 
space is enclosed. 

By moans of this little aj)paratus, which is very convenient for oj)erations 
upon a moderate scale, such as analyses of “ nitrogen ” for the amount of argon 
that it may contain, we are able to get an absorption of abo\it 80 cubic centi- 
metres ])er hour, or about 4 inches along this test tube, when all is going well. 
In order, however, to effect the isolation of argon on any considerable scale 
by means of the oxygen method, we must employ an apparatus still more 
enlarged. The isolation of argon requires the removal of nitrogen, and, indeed, 
of very large quantities of nitrogen, for, as it apj)ears, the proi)ortion of argon 
contained in atmospheric nitrogen is only about 1 i)er cent., so that for every 
litre of argon that you wish to get you must eat up some hundred litres of 
nitrogen. That, however, can be done upon an adequate scale by calling to 
our aid the powerful electric discharge now obtainable by means of tlu^ 
alternate current supply and high potential transformers. 

In what I have done upon this subject I have had the advantage of the 
advice of Mr Crookes, who some years ago drew sj)ecial attention to the 
electric discharge or flame, and showed that many of its properties dependtMl 
upon the fact that it had the power of causing, upon a very considerable scale, 
a combination of the nitrogen and the oxygen of the air in which it was 
made. 

I had first thought of showing in the lecture room the actual apj)aratus 
which I have employed for the concentration of argon ; but the difficulty is 
that, as the apparatus has to be used, the working parts arc almost invisible, 
and I came to the conclusion that it would really be more instructive as well 
as more convemient to show the parts isolated, a very little eflTort of imagina- 
tion being then all that is required in onler to reconstruct in the mind th(3 
actual an*angements employed. 


R. IV. 


13 
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First, iis to the electric arc or flame itself. We have here a transformer 
made by Pike and Harris. It is not the one that I have used in practice ; 
but it is (jonvonient for certain purposeis, and it can be connected by means of 
a switch with the alternate currents of 100 volts furnished by the Supply 
Company. The platinum terminals that you see here are modelled exactly 
upon the plan of those which have been employed in practice. I may say a 
word or two on the question of mounting. The terminals require to be very 
massive on account of the heat evolved. In this case they consist of platinum 
wire doubled upon itself six times. The platinums are continued by iron 
wires going through glass tubes, and attached at the ends to the copper leads. 
For better security, the tubes themselves are stopjxid at the lower ends with 
corks and charged with water, the advantage being that, when the whole 
arrangement is fitted by means of an indiarnbber stopper into a closed vessel, 
you have a witness that, as long iis the w^ater remains in position, no leak ciin 
have occurred through the insulating tubes conveying the electrodes. 

Now, if we switch on the current and approximate the points sufficiently, 
wc^ get the electric flame. There you have it. It is, at present, showing a 
certain amount of soda. That in time would burn off. After the arc has once 
been struck, the platinums can be separated ; and then you have two tongues 
of fire ascending almost independently of one another, but meeting al)ove. 
Under the influence of such a flame, the oxygen and the nitrogen of the air 
combine at a reasonable rate, and in this way the nitrogen is got rid of. It is 
now^ only a question of boxing up the gas in a closed space, where the argon 
concentrated by the combustion of the nitrogen can be collected. But there 
are difficulties to be ericouriterod here. One cannot well use anything but a 
glass vessel. There is hardly any metal available that will withstand the 
action of strong caustic alkali and of the nitrous fumes re.sulting from the 
flame. One is practically limited to gbiss. The glass vessel employed is a 
large flask with a single neck, about half full of caustic alkali. The electrodes 
are carried through the neck by means of an indiarubber bung provided also 
with tubes for leading in the gas. The electric flame is situated at a distance 
of only about half an inch above the caustic alkali. In that way an efficient 
circulation is established ; the hot gases as they rise from the flame strike the 
top, and then as they come round again in the course of the circulation they 
pass sufficiently close to the caustic alkali to ensure an adequate removal of 
the nitrous fumes. 

There is another point to be mentioned. It is necessary to keep the 
vessel cool ; otherwise the heat would soon rise to such a point that there 
would be excessive generation of steam, and then the operation would come to 
a standstill. In order to meet this difficulty the upper part of the vessel is 
provided with a water-jacket, in which a circulation can be established. No 
doubt the glass is severely treated, but it seems to stand it in a fairly amiable 
manner. 
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By means of an arrangement of this kind, taking nearly three horse-power 
from the electric supply, it is possible to consume nitrogen at a reasonable 
rate. The transformers actually used are the ‘‘ Hedgehog ” transformers of 
Mr Swinburne, intended to transform from 100 volts to 2400 volts. By 
Mr Swinburne’s advice I have used two such, the fine wires being in series so 
as to accumulate the electrical potential and the thick wires in parallel. The 
rate at which the mixed guises are absorbed is about seven litres per hour; and 
the apparatus, when once fairly started, works very well as a rule, going for 
many hours without attention. At times the arc has a trick of going out, and 
it then requires to be restarted by approximating the platinums. We have 
already worked 14 hours on end, and by the aid of one or two automatic 
appliances it would, I think, be possible to continue operations day and 
night. 

The giises, air and oxygen in about equal proportions, are mixed in a large 
gas-hold(U*, and are fed in automatically as re(|uired. The argon gradually 
accumulates; and when it is desired to stop operations the supply of nitnjgen 
is cut olY, and only pure <.)xygen allowed admittance. In this way the remain- 
ing nitrogen is consumed, so that, finally, the working vessel is charged with 
a mixture of argon and oxygen only, from which the oxygen is removed by 
ordinary well-known chemical methods. 1 may mention that at the close of 
the operation, wluui the niti’ogeii is all gone, the arc changes its appearance, 
and becomes of a brilliant blue colour. 

I have said enough about this method, Jind I must now pass on to the 
alternative method which has been very successful in Prof(;ssor Ramsay’s 
hands — that of absorbing nitrogen by means of red-hot magnesium. By the 
kindness of Professor Ramsay and Mr Matthews, his assistant, we have here 
the full scale apparatus before us almost exactly as they use it. On the 
left there is a reservoir of nitrogen derived from air by the simple removal 
of oxygen. The gas is then dried. Here it is bubbled through sulj^huric 
acid. It then passes through a long tube made of hard ghiss and charged 
with magnesium in the form of thin turnings. During the ptissage of the gas 
over the magnesium at a bright red heat, the nitrogen is absorbed in a great 
degree, and the gas which finally passes through is immensely richer in argon 
than that which first enters the hot tube. At the present time you sec a 
tolerably rapid bubbling on the left, indicative of the flow of atmospheric 
nitrogen into the combustion furnace ; whereas, on the right, the outflow is 
very much slower. Care must be taken to prevent the heat rising to such a 
point as to soften the glass. The concentrated argon is collected in a second 
gas-holder, and afterwards submitted to further treatment. The apj>aratus 
employed by Professor Ramsay in the subsequent treatment is exhibited 
in the diagram, and is very effective for its purpose ; but I am afraid that 
the details of it would not readily be followed from any explanation that 

13-— 2 
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I could give in the time at my disposal. The principle consists in the 
circulation of the mixture of nitrogen and argon over hot magnesium, the giis 
being made to pass round and round until the nitrogen is effectively removed 
from it. At the end that operation, jxs in the case of the oxygon method, 
proceeds somewhat slowly. When the greater part of the nitrogen is gone, 
the remainder seems to be unwilling to follow, and it reejuires somewhat pro- 
tracted treatment in order to be sure that the nitrogen has wholly disappeared. 
When I say ‘‘ wholly disappeared,” that, perhaps, would be too much to say in 
any case. What we can say is that the spectrum test is adequate to show the 
presence, or at any rate to show the addition, of about one-and-a-half per cent, 
of nitrogen to argon as pure as we can get it ; so that it is fair to argue that 
any nitrogen at that stage remaining in the argon is only a small fraction of 
one-and-a-half per cent. 

I should have liked at this point to be able to give advice as to which of 
the two methods — the oxygen method or the magnesium method — is the 
easier and the more to be recommended ; but I confess that I am (juite at a 
loss to do so. One difficulty in the comparison arises from the fact that they 
have been in different hands. As far as I can estimate, the quantities of 
nitrogen eaten up in a given time are not very diffenuit. In that respect, 
perhaj)s, the magnesium method has some advantage ; but, on the other hand, 
it may be said that the magnesium process re<juires a much closer supervision, 
so that, perhaps, fourteen hours of the oxygen method may not unfairly 
compare with eight hours or so of the magnesium method. In practice a 
great deal would depend upon whether in any particular laboratory (ilternate 
currents are available from a public supply. If the alternate currents are at 
hand, I think it may probably be the case that the oxygen method is the 
easier ; but, otherwise, the magnesium method would, probably, be j)referrcd, 
especially by chemists who are familiar with operations conducted in red-hot 
tubes. 

I have here another experiment illustrative of the reaction between 
magnesium and nitrogen. Two rods of that metal are suitably mounted in 
an atmosphere of nitrogen, so arranged that we can bring them into contact 
and cause an electric arc to form between them. Under the fiction of the 
heat of the electric arc the nitrogen will combine with the magnesium ; and 
if we had time to carry out the experiment we could demonstrate a rapid 
absorj)tion of nitrogen by this method. When the experiment was fimt tried, 
I had hoped that it might be possible, by the aid of electricity, to start the 
action so effectively that the magnesium would continue to burn independently 
under its own developed heat in the atmosphere of nitrogen. Possibly, on a 
larger scale, something of this sort might succeed, but I bring it forward here 
only as an illustration. We turn on the electric current, and bring the 
magnesiums together. You see a brilliant green light, indicating the vaporisa- 
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tion of the magnesium. Under the influence of the heat the magnesium 
bums, and there is collected in the glass vessel a certain amount of brownish- 
looking powder which consists mainly of the nitride of magnesium. Of course, 
if there is any oxygen present it has the preference, and the ordinary white 
oxide of magnesium is formed. 

The gas thus isolated is proved to be inert by the very fact of its 
isolation. It refuses to combine under circumstances in which nitrogen, itself 
always considered very inert, docs combine — both in the case of the oxygen 
treatment and in the case of the magnesium treatment; and these facts are, 
perhaps, almost enough to justify the name which we have suggested for it. 
But, in addition to this, it has been proved to be inert under a considerable 
variety of other conditions such as might have been c^xpected to tempt it into 
combination. I will not recapitulate all the experiments which have been 
tried, almost entirely by Professor Ramsay, to induce the gas to combine. 
Hitherto, in our hands, it hjxs not done so; and I may mention that recently, 
since the publication of the abstract of our paper read before the Royal 
Society, argon has bec^n submitted to the action of titanium at a red heat, 
titanium being a metal having a great affinity for nitrogen, and that argon 
has resisted tluj t<5mptation to which nitrogen succumbs. We never have 
asserted, and we do not now assert, that argon can under no circumst»ances bo 
got to combine. That would, indeed, be a rash assertion for any one to 
venture upon ; and only within the last few weeks then*, has been a most 
interesting announcement by M. Bcrthelot, of Paris, that, under the action of 
the silent ehictric discharge, argon can be absorbed when treated in contact 
with the vapour of benzine. Such a statement, coming from so great an 
authority, commands our attention; and if we accept the conclusion, as I 
suppose we must do, it will follow that argon has, under those circumstances, 
combined. 

Argon is rather freely soluble in water. That is a thing that troubled us 
at first in trying to isolate the gas ; because, when one was dealing with very 
small (juantities, it seemed to be always disappearing. In trying to accumulate 
it we made no progress. After a sufficient (juantity had been prepared, special 
experiments were made on the solubility of argon in water. It has been 
found that argon, prepared both by the magnesium method and by the oxygen 
method, has about the same solubility in water as oxygen— some two-and-a- 
half times the solubility of nitrogen. This suggests, what has been verified by 
experiment, that the dissolved gases of water should contain a larger propor- 
tion of argon than does atmospheric nitrogen. I have here an apparatus of a 
somewhat rough description, which I have employed in experiments of this 
kind. The boiler employed consists of an old oil-can. The water is supplied to 
it and drawn from it by coaxial tubes of metal. The incoming cold water flows 
through the outer annulus between the two tubes. The outgoing hot water 
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passes through the inner tube, which ends in the interior of the vessel at a 
higher level. By means of this arrangement the heat of the water which has 
done its work is passed on to the incoming water not yet in operation, and in 
that way a limited amount of heat is made to bring up to the boil a very 
much larger quantity of water than would otherwise be possible, the greater 
part of the dissolved gases being liberated at the same time. These are 
collected in the ordinary way. What you see in this flask is dissolved air 
collected out of water in the course of the last three or four hours. Such gas, 
when treated as if it were atmospheric nitrogen, that is to say after removal 
of the oxygen and minor impurities, is found to be decidedly heavier than 
atmospheric nitrogen to such an extent as to indicate that the proportion of 
argon contained is about double. It is obvious, therefore, that the dissolved 
gases of vrater form a convenient source of argon, by which some of the labour 
of separation from air is obviated. During the last few weeks I have been 
suj)plied from Manchester by Mr Macdougall, who has interested himself in 
this matter, with a quantity of dissolved gases obtained from the condensing 
water of his steam engine. 

As to the spectrum, we have been indebted from the first to Mr Crookes, 
and he has been good enough to-night to bring some tubes which he will 
operate, and which will show you at all (?v('nts the light of the electric 
discharge in argon. I cannot show you the spectrum of iirgori, for unfortunately 
the amount of light from a vacuum tube is not suflScient for the projection of 
its spcjctrum. Under some circumstances the light is rod, and under other 
circumstances it is blue. Of coui*sc when these lights are examined with the 
spectroscope — and they have been examined by Mr Crookes with gn^at care — 
the differences in the colour of the light translate themselves into different 
groups of spectrum lines. We have before us Mr Crookes’ map, showing the 
two spectra upon a very large scale. The upper is the spectrum of the blue 
light ; the lower is the spectrum of the red light ; and it will be seen that 
they differ very greatly. Some lines are common to both ; but a great many 
lines are seen only in the red, and others are seen only in the blue. It is 
astonishing to notice what trifling changes in the conditions of the discharge 
bring about such extensive alterations in the spectrum. 

One question of great importance upon which the spectrum throws light 
is, Is the argon derived by the oxygen method really the same as the argon 
derived by the magnesium method ? By Mr Crookes’ kindness I have had an 
opportunity of examining the a|)ectra of the two gases side by side, and such 
examination as I could make revealed no difference whatever in the two 
spectra, from which, I suppose, we may conclude either that the gases are 
absolutely the same, or, if they are not the same, that at any rate the 
ingredients by which they differ cannot be present in more than a small 
proportion in either of them. 
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My own observations upon the spectrum have been made principally at 
atmospheric prossure. In the ordinary process of sparking, the pressure is 
atmospheric ; and, if we wish to look at the spectrum, we have nothing more 
to do than to include a jar in the circuit, and to put a direct-vision prism to 
the eye. At my reejuest, Professor Schuster examined some tubes containing 
argon at atmospheric pressure prepared by the oxygen method, and I have 
here a diagram of a characteristic group. He also placed upon the sketch 
some of the lines of zinc, which were very convenient as directing one exactly 
where to look. See figure. 
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Within the last few days, Mr Crookes has charged a radiometer with 
argon. When held in the light from the electric lamp, the vanes revolve 
rapidly. Argon is anomalous in many respects, but not, you see, in this. 

Next, as to the density of argon. Professor Ramsay has made numerous 
and careful observations upon the density of the gas prepared by the mag- 
nesium method, and he finds a density of about 19‘9 as compared with 
hydrogen. Equally satisfactory observations upon the gas (hirived by the 
oxygen method have not yet been made*, but there is no reason to suppose 
that the density is different, such numbei’s as 19*7 having been obtained. 

One of the most interesting matters in connection with argon, however, is 
what is known as the ratio of the specific heats. I must not stay to elaborate 
the questions involved, but it will be known to many who hear me that the 
velocity of sound in a gas depends upon the ratio of two specific heats — the 
specific heat of the gas measured at constant pressure, and the specific heat 
measured at constant volume. If we know the density of a gas, and also the 
velocity of sound in it, we are in a position to infer this ratio of specific heats ; 
and by means of this method, Professor Ramsay has determined the ratio in 
the case of argon, arriving at the very remarkable result that the ratio ( f 


[See Proc. Roy. Soc. Vol. lix. p. 198, 1896.] 
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specific heats is represented by the number 1*65, approaching very closely to 
the theoretical limit, 1‘67. The number 1‘67 would indicate that the gas has 
no energy except energy of translation of its molecules. If there is any other 
energy than that, it would show itself by this number dropping below 1*67. 
Ordinary gases, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, &c., do drop below, giving the 
number 1*4. Other gases drop lower still. If the ratio of specific heats is 
1*65, practically 1*67, we may infer that the whole energy of motion is trans- 
lational ; and from that it would seem to follow by arguments which, however, 
I must not stop to elaborate, that the gas must be of the kind called by 
chemists monatomic. 

I had intended to say something of the operation of determining the ratio 
of si)ecific heats, but time will not allow. The result is, no doubt, very 
awkward. Indeed, I have seen some indications that the anomalous properties 
of argon are brought as a kind of accusation against us. But we had the very 
best intentit)ns in the matter. The facts were too much for us ; and all that 
we can do now is to apologise for ourselves and for the gas. 

Several tjuestions may be asked, upon which I should like to say a word or 
two, if you will allow me to detain you a little longc^r. The first question (I do 
not know whe^thor I need ask it) is, Have we got hold of a new gas at all 
I had thought that that might be passed over, but only this morning I read in 
a technical journal the suggestion that argon was our old friend nitrous oxide. 
Nitrous oxide has roughly the density of argon; but that, so far as I can see, 
is the only point of resemblance between them. 

Well, supposing that there is a new gas, which I will not stop to discuss, 
because I think that the spectrum alone would be enough to prove it, the 
next (piestion that may be asked is. Is it in the atmosj)hor(i ? This matter 
naturally engaged our earnest attention at an early stage of the enquiry. I 
will only indicate in a few words the arguments which seem to us to show 
that the answer must be in the affirmative. 

In the first place, if argon be not in the atmosphere, the original 
discrepancy of densities which formed the starting-point of the invevstigation 
remains unexplained, and the discovery of the new gas has been made upon a 
false clue. Passing over that, we have the evidence from the blank experi- 
ments, in which nitrogen originally derived from chemical sources is treated 
either with oxygen or with magnesium, exactly as atmospheric nitrogen is 
treated. If we use atmospheric nitrogen, we get a certain proportion of argon, 
about 1 per cent. If we treat chemical nitrogen in the same way we get, I 
will not say absolutely nothing, but a mere fraction of what we should get had 
atmospheric nitrogen been the subject. You may ask, Why do wo get any 
fniction at all from chemical nitrogen ? It is not difficult to explain the small 
residue, because in the manipulation of the gfises large quantities of water are 
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used ; and, as I have already explained, water dissolves argon somewhat freely. 
In the processes of manipulation some of the argon will come out of solution, 
and it remains after all the nitrogen has been consumed. 

Another wholly distinct argument is founded upon the method of diffusion 
introduced by Graham. Graham showed that if you pass gas along porous 
tubes you alter the composition, if the gas is a mixture. The lighter con- 
stituents go more readily through the pores than do the heavier ones. The 
experiment t ikes this form. A number of tobacco pi{)es — eight in the actual 
arrangement — arc joined together in scries with indiarubber junctions, and 
they are put in a space in which a vacuum can l)e made, so that the space 
outside the porous pipes is vacuous or approximately so. Through the pipes 
ordinary air is led. One end may be regarded as open to the atmosphere. 
Th(i other end is connect<;d with an aspirator so arranged that the gas collected 
is only some 2 per cent, of that which leaks through the porosities. The case 
is like that of an Australian river drying up almost to nothing in the course 
of its flow. W(ill, if we treat air in that way, collecting only the small residue 
which is less willing than the remainder to penetrate the porous walls, and 
then pre^pare ‘‘nitrogen” from it by r(;moval of oxygen and moisture, wo 
obtain a gas heavier than atmospheric nitrogen, a result which })roves that the 
ordinary nitrogcui of the atmospheix^ is not a simple body, but is capable of 
being dividend into parts by so simple an agent as the tobacco pipe. 

If it be admitted that the gas is in the atmosphere, the further (juestion 
arises as to its nature. 

At this ])oint I would wish to say a word of explanation. N(dther in our 
original announcement at Oxford, nor at any time since, until the 31st of 
January, did we iitt/cr a wonl suggesting that argon was an elorrient; and it 
was only after th(‘. experiments upon the specific heats that w(i thought that 
we had sufficient to go upon in order to make any such suggestion in public. 
I will not insist that that observation is absolutely conclusive. It is certainly 
strong evidence. But the subject is difficult, and one that has given rise to 
some difference of opinion among physicists. At any rate this property dis- 
tinguishes argon very shaj’ply from all the ordinary gases. 

One question which occurred to us at the earliest stage of the enquiry, as 
soon as we knew that the density w;is not very different from 21, was the 
question of whether, possibly, argon could be a more condensed form of 
nitrogen, denoted chemically by the symbol Ng. There seem to be several 
difficulties in the way of this supposition. Would such a constitution be 
consistent with the ratio of specific heats (TC5) ? That seems extremely 
doubtful. Another question is, Can the density be really as high as 21, the 
number required on the supposition of Ns? As to this matter, Professor 
Rfitnsay Inis repeated his mciisurements of density, and he finds that he cannot 
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get even so high as 20. To suppose that the flensifcy of argon is really 21, 
and that it appears to be 20 in consecpience of nitr(»gen still mixed with it, 
would be to suppose a contamination with nitrogen out of all proportion to 
what is probable. It would mean some 14 per cent, of nitrogen, whereas it 
seems that from onc-and-a-half to two per cent, is easily enough detected by 
the spectroscope. Another question that may be asked is. Would Ng require 
so much cooling to condense it as argon reqiiires ? 

There is one other matter on which I would like to say a word — the 
question as to what Ng would be like if we had it. There seems to be a 
great discrepancy of opinions. Some high authorities, among whom must be 
included, I see, the celebrated Mendeleef, consider that would be an 
exceptionally stable body; but most of the chemists with whom I have 
consulted are of opinion that Ng would be explosive, or, at any rate, absolutely 
unstable. That is a question which may be left for the future to decide. We 
must not attempt to put these matters too positively. The balance of evidence 
still seems to be against the supposition that argon is N3, but for my part I 
do not wish to dogmatise. 

A few weeks ago we had an eloquent lecture from Professor Riicker on the 
life and work of the illustrious Helmholtz. It will be known to many that 
during the last few months of his life Helmholtz lay prostrate in a semi- 
paralysed condition, forgetful of many things, but still retaining a keen 
interest in science. Some little while after his death we had a letter from 
his widow, in which she described how interested he had been in our 
preliminary announcement at Oxford upon this subject, and how he desired 
the account of it to be read to him over again. He added the remark, ‘‘ I 
always thought that there must be something more in the atmosphere.” 
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ON THE STABILITY OR INSTABILITY OF CERTAIN 
FLUID MOTIONS. III.* 


[^[Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, xxvii. pp. 5 — 12, 1895.] 


The steady motions in question arc those in which the velocity is parallel 
to a fixed line {x), and such that is a function of y only. In the disturbed 
motion V + u, v, the infinitely small quantities u, v are supposed to be periodic 
functions of x, proportional to e***, and, as dependent upon the time, to be 
proportional to where n is a constant, real or imaginary. Under these 
circumstances the equation determining v is 

W 

The vorticity (Z) of the steady motion is ^dUjdy, If throughout any layer 
be constant, rf- U / dy^ vanishes, and, whenever n + kU does not also vanish. 


d^vjdy^ — = 0, ( 2 ) 

or V = -f Be~*^ (3) 


If there arc several layers in each of which Z is constant, the various solutions 
of the form (8) are to be fitted together, the arbitrary constants being so 
chosen as to satisfy certain boundary conditions. The first of these conditions 
is evidently 

At; = 0 (4)t 

The second may be obtained by integrating (1) across the boundary. Thus 


® 


* The two earlier papers upon this subjeot are to be found in Proc. Lond, Math, Soc, VoL xi. 
p. 57, 1880 [Vol. I. p. 474]; Vol. xix. p. 67, 1887 [Vol. iii. p. 17]. The fluid is supposed to ]<e 
destitute of viscosity. 

t [A being the symbol of finite differences.] 
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At a fixed wall v = 0. 

Equation (2) secures that the vorticity shall remain constant in each layer, 
and equation (3) that there shall be no slipping at the surface of transition. 
Equations (2) and (3) together may be regarded as expressing the continuity 
of the motion at the surface between the layers. 

In the fii*st of the papers above referred to, I have applied equation (1) to 
prove that, if d^Ujdy^ be of one sign throughout the whole interval between 
two fixed walls, n can have no imaginary part. It is true that, if 
vanishes anywhere, the expression for dHjdy'^ — lch) in (1) becomes infinite, 
unless indeed ?; = () at the place in question; and Lord Kelvin* considers that 
the ‘'disturbing infinity*’ thus introduced vitiates the proof of stability. To 
this criticism it may be replied f that, “if » be complex, there is no disturbing 
infinity, and that, therefore, the argument does not fail, regarded as one for 
excluding com])l(ix values of n. What happens when n has a real value, 
such that ri-\-kU vanishes at an interior point, is a subject for further 
consideration.” 

In embarking upon this it will be convenient to take first the case of (2), 
(3), (4), (5), whore the vorticity of the steady motion is uniform through 
layers of finite thickness. Any general conclusions anived at in this way 
should at least throw light upon the extreme case where the number of the 
layers is infinitely great, and their thickness is infinitely small. 

Starting from the first wall at y = 0, let the surfaces between the layers 
occur at y = yi, y — y^ &c., and let the values of U at these places be (/,, 

&c. In conformity with (4) and with the condition that v = 0, when 
y=:0, we may take in the first layer 


in the second layer 

v = Vi= Ml sinh let/; 

(6) 

v = V3 = Vi + M^siahk{y — yi); 

( 7 ) 

in the third layer 

v = V 3 = Vi + Ms sinh k{y-y^', 

(«) 

and so im^. 




If the second fixed wall be in the layer at y = y\ then 

Ml sinh ky + M 2 sinh k (y' — yi) 4 * . . . + Mr sinh k (y' — yr-i) = 0 (9) 

We have still to express the conditions (5) at the various surfaces of transition. 
At the first surface 

v = Afj siiih kyi , A (dvjdy) = kM ^ ; 

* Phil Mag. VoL xxiv. p. 275, 1887. 
t Phil. Mag. Vol. xxxiv. p. 66, 1892. [Vol. iii. p. 580.] 

X This 18 tlio process followed in the second of the papers cited, with A slight difference of 
notation. 
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at the second surface 

Ml sinh ky^ -f sinh k {y^ - t/j), A {dvjdy) == kM^ ; 

and so on. If we denote the values of A {dUldy) at the various surfaces by 
Ai, Aa, &c., the conditions may be written 

(n -f kU^ #2 — Aj . Ml sinh kyi = 0 

{n + A; LTjj) #3 — Aa . [Mi sinh + M^ sinh A? (yg — 2 /])} = 0 [ . . . .(10) 


The r — 1 equations (10) together with (9) suffice to determine a, and the 
r — 1 ratios Mi . M>^ \ M^: : Mr. The detcrminantal equation in n is of 
degree r—1, the number of the surfaces of transition ; and corresponding to 
each root there is an expression for r, definite except as regards a constant 
multiplier. 

It is important to note that the disturbances thus expressed are such as 
leave the vorticity unaltered in the interior of every layer; that they relate, in 
fixet, merely to waves upon the surfaces of transition. The additional vorticity 
due to the disturbance is proportional to d-vjdif — k“V, and is equated to zero 
in (2). If we wish to consider the most general disturbance possible, we must 
provide for an arbitrary vorticity at every point. 

The nature of the normal modes of disturbance not yet considered will be 
apparent from a comparison between (1) and (2). Even though d'-JJ jdy^ = 0, 
the latter does not follow from the former, unless it be? assumed that a + A:?/ 
is finite. Wherever ii-^kU vanishes, that is, at the placets where the wave 
velocity is equal to the stream velocity, (1) is satisfiexl, even though (2) be 
violated. Thus any value of — A;i/ to be found anywhere in the fluid is an 
admissible value of ?<, and the corresponding normal function {o) is obtained 
by allowing the arbitrary constants in (3) to bo discontinuous at this place as 
well fxs at the surfaces of transition, subject of course to the condition that v 
itself shall be continuous. The new arbitrary constant thus disposable allows 
all the conditions to be satisfied with the value of n already prescribed. 

The equations (9), (10) already found suffice for the present purpose if we 
introduce a fictitious surface of transition at the place in question. Suppose, 
for example, that in the third of equations (10). It will follow either 

that M4 = 0, or that 71 -f- kl 7 s = 0 . In the first alternative the constants A and 
jS arc continuous, and all local peculiarity disappears. The second alternative 
is the one with which we are now concerned. The equations suffice, as usual, 
to determine n (equal to —kUr), tis well as the ratios of the M's which give 
the form of the normal function. The mode of disturbance is such that a new 
vorticity is introduced at the place, or rather at the plane in question. In 
one sense this is the only new vorticity ; but the waves upon the surfaces ' f 
transition involve changes of vorticity as regards given positions in space, 
though not as regaRls given portions of fluid. 
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We have now to consider what occurs at a second place in the fluid where 
the velocity happens to be the same as at the first place. The second place 
may be either within a layer of originally uniform vorticity or upon a surface 
of transition. In the first case nothing very special presents itself. If there 
be no new vorticity at the second place, the value of v is definite as usual, save 
as to an arbitrary multiplier. But, consistently with the given value of n, there 
may be new vorticity at the second tis well as at the first place, and then the 
complete value of v for the given n may be regarded as composed of two parts, 
each prop<jrtional to one of the new vorticities, and each affected by an 
arbitrary multiplier. 

If the second place lie uj)on a surface of transition, we have a state of 
things corresponding to the “disturbing infinity” in (1). In the above 
example, where A 3 = 0, we have now further to suppose that 

the velocity at the first surface of transition, coincides with U^, From the 
first of equations (10), since n + kU^ = 0, while Aj, and sinh ky^ are finite, we 
sec that Mi must vanish. Hence v = 0 throughout the entire layer from the 
wall y = 0 to y == yi. The remainder of the motion from y^yi to y = y ' is to 
be determined as usual. 


From the fact that v = 0, we might be tempted to infer that the surface in 
question behaves like a fixed wall. But a closer examination shows that the 
inference would be unwarranted. In order to understand this it may be well 
to investigate the relation between v and the displacement of the surface, 
supposed also to be proportional to Thus, if the equation of the 

surface be 

F = y — = 0, ( 11 ) 

the condition to be satisfied is* 


so that 


IT ^ 
dt dx 


dy 


( 12 ) 


— ih (a -f kUi) + t; = 0 


(13) 


is the required relation. Using this, we see from the first of equations (10) 
that h does not vanish, but is given by 

h = . , 2TrT\ = (1^) 

^(a+^(7^) lAj ^ ' 

The propagation of a wave at the same velocity as that at which the fluid 
moves does not entail the existence of a finite velocity v. 


That V vanishes at a surface of transition where 7i + &£f=0 follows in 
general from (5), seeing that the value of A {dUjdy) is finite. That region of 


Lamb’s Hydrodynamics ^ § 10. 
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the fluid, bounded by this surface and one of the fixed walls, which does not 
include the added vorticity, will in general remain undisturbed, but there may 
be exceptions when one of the values of n proper to this region (regarded as 
bounded by fixed walls) happens to coincide with that prescribed. It does 
not appear that the infinity which enters when n-{-kU—0 disturbs any 
general conclusions as to the conditions of stability, or even seriously modifies 
the character of the solutions themselves. 


When d^Ujdtf is finite, we must fall back upon o<juation (1). The 
character of the disturbing infinity at a place (say, y = 0) where U’^kU 
vanishes would be most satisfactorily investigated by means of the complete 
solution of some 2 )articular case. It is, however, sufficient to examine the 
form of solution in the neighbourhood of y = 0, and for this purpose the 
dittenintial equation may be simplified. Thus, when y is small, n-[-kU may 
be regarded as 2)roportional to y, and d^Ujdif as ajqjroximately constant. In 
comjjarison with the large term, k-v may be neglccttid, and it suffices to 


consider 

d^v / dif 4- y’^^v = 0, (15) 

a known constant multiplying y Ixung omitted foi* brevity. This falls under 
the head of liiccati s ecjuation 

d^v I dtf 4- y^v == 0, (16) 


of which the solution* is in general {m fractional) 

+ (17) 

where w = 1 /(/a 4-2), f (18) 


When, as in the 2 )resent case, is integral, is to be rejdaced by 

the function of the second kind The general solution of (15) is 

accordingly 

V = ^/y {AJ,{2^y) 4 BY,{2^/y)} (19) 


In passing through zero y changes sign, and with it the character of the 
functions. If we regard (19) ^is aiiplicable on the j)ositive side, then on the 
negative side we may write 

v=^^/y [OJ^{2y/y) 4- DYi{2s/y)], (20) 

the arguments of the functions in (20) being pure imaginaries. 


The functions Yj{2) are given by 

2 ^ 4 ■^ 2 ^. 4^6 


( 21 ) 


* Lommel, Studien ilher die BesseVechen Functimien, § 31, Leipzig, 1868; Gray and Mathews' 
Bemds Functiomy p. 233, 1835. 
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z'‘ 

^ ^ ^ 4 * . 6 “ ^ ■ 



2\^'^W7¥.g 



I ^ q * I ^ iSf 
2 ^ ~ 2^4 ^ 2^ 4« . “G ^ “■ 


,( 22 ) 


where = 1 + i + ... -f l/ni (23) 

When y is small, (19) gives 

v^A [y - iy"] + {i (1 - y 4- i/) - log (2Vy) (y - 4y") + y >s\ - iy">sy ;. . .(24) 
so that ultimately 

dvjdy^A-lBlogy, dHjdy^ ^ - A -\By-'\ ...(25) 

V remaining finite in any case. 

We will now show that any value of —kU is an admissible value of n in 
(1). The place where n+kU = 0 is taken as origin of y) and in the first 
instance we will suppose that n -f /<; vanishes nowhere else. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of y = 0, the solutions applicable on the two sides are (19), (20), 
an<f they are subject to the condition that v shall be continuous. Hence, by 
(25), B = D, leaving three constants arbitrary. The manner in which the 
functions start from ?/ = 0 being thus ascertained, th(‘ir further })rogress is 
subject to the original equation (1), which completely dc^fines th(‘in when tfui 
three arbitraries are known. In the jn'estuit case two relatimis are given by 
the conditions to be satisfied at thii fixed walls or other boundaries of the 
Huid, and thus is determined the entire form of v, sav(i as to a constant 
multiplier. If, fus must usually be the case, B and D are finite, there is 
infinite vorticity at the origin, but this is no more than occurs even when 
d^Ujdif is zero throughout the region surrounding the origin. 

Any other places at which n + kU — 0 may be treated in a similar manner, 
and the most general solution will contain as many arbitrary constants as 
there are places of infinite vorticity. But the vorticity need not be infinite 
merely because 4- = 0 ; and, in fact, a piirticular solution may be 

obtained with only one infinite vorticity. At any other of the critical places, 
such, for example, as we may now suppose the origin to be, B and D may 
vanish, so that 

z; = 0. = A, or 0. 

From this di.scussion it would seem that the infinities which present them- 
selves when 71 -I- /^i7== 0 do not seriously interfere with the application of the 
general theory, so long as the square of the disturbance from steady motion 
is neglected. The value of conclusions relating only to infinitely small 
disturbances is another question. 
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When regard is paid to viscosity, the difficulties are of course much 
increased. In the particular case where the original vorticity is uniform, the 
problem of small disturbances h^is been solved by Lord Kelvin*, who shows 
that the motion is stable by the aid of a special solution not proportional to a 
simple exponential function of the time. If we retain the supposition of the 
present paper that the disturbance as a function of the time is proportional to 
^int^ we obtain an equation [(52) in Lord Kelvins paper] which has been 
discussed by Stokesf. From his results it appears that it is not possible to 
find a solution applicable to an unlimited fluid which shall be periodic with 
respect to oi, and remain finite when y ^ ± oo , and this whether n be real or 
complex. The cause of the failure would appear to lie in the fVict, indicated 
by Lord Kelvin’s solution, that the stability is ultimately of a higher order 
than can be expressed by any simple exponential function of the time. 

[Addemhimy January, 1896. — It maybe well to emphasise more fully that 
the solutions of this paper only profess to a])ply in the limit, when the dis- 
turbances are infinitely small. Th(‘. constant factor which represents the scale 
of the disturbance must be imagined to be so small that the actual disturbance 
nowhere rises to such a magnitude as to interfere with the approximations upon 
which (1) is founded. For example, in (25), although dvjdy is infinite at 
y = 0 relatively to its value at other places, it must still be regarded as 
infinitely small throughout in comparison with the quantities which define the 
steady motion.] 

* Phil Mag. Vol. xxiv. p. 191, 1887. 

t Carnb, Phil Tram. Vol. x. p. 105, 1857. 
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ON THE PROPAGATION OF WAVES UPON THE PLANE 
SURFACE SEPARATINC^ TWO PORTIONS OF FLUID OF 
DIFFERENT VORTICITIES. 


[Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society y xxvii. pp. 13 — 18, 1896.] 

In former papers* I have considered the problem of the motion in two 
dimensions of inviscid incompressible fluid between two parallel walls. In the 
case where the steady motion is such that in each half of the layer included 
between the walls the vorticity is constant, it appeared that the motion is 
stable, small displacements of the surface separating the two vorticities being 
propagated as waves of constant amplitude. More particularly,, if the velocity 
of the steady motion increase unifonnly from zero at the walls to the value U 
in the middle stratum, a disturbance proportional to requires that 

n -h klJ = Ujb . taiih kb, (1) 

where 26 is the distance between the walls. The wave-length is 27r/fc, and 
the fact that n is real indicates that the disturbance is stable. 

Discussions upon the difficult question of the nature of the instability 
manifested by fluids in their flow through pipes of moderate bore seemed to 
make it desirable to push the investigation of the disturbance from some 
simple case of steady motion so far at least as to include the squares of the 
small quantities. 

In the present paper the problem chosen for the purpose is that above 
referred to, simplified by excluding the fixed walls, or, what comes to the 
same thing, by supposing them removed to a distance very great in comparison 
with the wave-length of the disturbance. We suppose, then, that in the 
steady motion the surface of separation coincides with y = 0, that when y is 
positive the vorticity is + o), and that when y is negative the vorticity is to, 

* “ On the Stability or Instability of certain Fluid Motions,” Proc, Lmd. Math, 8oc, Vol. xi. 
p. 57. 1880 [Vol. I. p. 474]; Vol. xix. p. 67. 1887 [VoL in. p. 17]. 
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In the disturbed motion the surface separating the two vorticities is displaced, 
so that its equation becomes y — h cos x, k being put equal to unity for the 
sake of brevity. 

In virtue of the incompressibility, the component velocities, denoted as 
usual by u and v, are connected with a stream-function by the relations 


u = dyjrjdy, v = — dyjt jdx (2) 

The vorticity is represented by which is accordingly equal to ± w. 

During the steady motion of the upper fluid, we have 

>/r = a-f /9y + (3) 


In consequence of the disturbance yfr deviates from the value given by (3) ; 
but, since, by a known theorem, the vorticity remains throughout equal to o), 
the addition to yfr must satisfy = 0. The additional terms must also 
satisfy the condition of being periodic in period 27r; and thus we obtain 
altogether as the expression for \[r during the disturbed motion 

yfr = a -h j3 y (oy^ + e'~y (A^ cos x -h sin x) 

4 (A^ cos 2x 4- sin 2x) + . . ., (4) 

positive exponents being excluded by the condition to be satisfied when 
y = 4- 00 . Similarly in the lower fluid 

yjr' = a 0y — (oy^ -f {Ai cos x -f sin x) 

4- {A.i cos 2x 4- £ 2 ' sin 2ir) 4- (5) 

From these values of yjr' the velocities u, v at any point are deducible 
by (2). 

We have still to satisfy the conditions at the surface of separation 

y = h cos X. (6) 

It is necessary that u and v, as given by and should there be continuous, 
any sliding of the one body of fluid upon the other being equivalent to a 
vortex-sheet, and therefore excluded by the conditions of the problem. Thus 
at the surface we must have 

d(ylr — ylr')ldx = Oj d{y^ — ^')jdy ^0 (7) 

For the purposes of the first approximation, where only the first power of h is 
retained, y may be put equal to zero in the exponential terms so soon as the 
differentiations have been performed. Equations (7) give accordingly 


— sin ^ {Ai — ill') -h cos X {B^ ~ £/) 

— 2 sin 2a? (A^ — A 2 ) 4* 2 cos 2a? (B 2 — B^) — =s 0, 

)8 — -f 4a)A cos a? — cos a? (Ai 4- Ai) — sin a? {Bi 4- -B/) 

~ 2 cos 2a?(jla 4 A 2 ) — 2 sin 2a: {B 2 4- B 2 ) — = 0; 


14—2 
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from which it appears that to this approximation all the coefficients with 
suffixes higher than unity must vanish. Also 


Thus = a + ySy + -f 2a)he‘^^ cos x, (8) 

= a' 4- )8iy — + 2a}he^ cos x, (9) 

are the values of ^|r determined in accordance with (6) and the other prescribed 
conditions. From (8) or (9), we find as the values of u and v at the surface 

= v=^2(ohsmXy ( 10 ) 


applicable when the form of the surface is that given by (6), at the moment, 
we may suppose, when ^ = 0. 

By means of (10) it is possible to determine the form and position of the 
surface of separation at time dt, and thus to trace out its transformation. In 
the present case it will be simplest merely to verify that the propagation of 
the form (6) with a certain velocity (F) satisfies all the conditions. If 

F{x, y, t)^y -hcos(x- Vt) = 0 (11) 

be the equation of the surface, the condition to be satisfied* is 


DFjDt^O, 


or 

Here, when ^ = 0, 


dt 


+ u -f + V 3- = 0. 

dx dy 


dF 

It 


= — Vh sin X, 


dF , . 

= h sin X. 
dx 


so that (12) becomes, with use of (10), 


( 12 ) 



(— F + 4 - 2©) k sin a; == 0, 

showing that (11) continues to represent the surface of separation at time dt, 
provided that 

F = ^ + 2a) (13) 

Accordingly, if (13) be satisfied, equation (11) suffices to represent the 
changes in the surface of separation for any length of time, or, in other words, 
the disturbance is propagated as a simple wave. 


From (8) it appears that /3 represents the velocity in the steady motion 
when y = 0, and the result is in accordance with (1), where tanh kb = 1. The 
disturbance may be supposed to be got rid of by the introduction of a flexible 
lamina at the surface of separation. If, by forces applied to it, the lamina be 
straightened out so as to coincide with y = 0, and be held there at rest, the 
steady motion is recovered. 


* Lamb’s Hydrodynamics, § 10. 
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In proceeding to further approximations, in which higher powers of h are 
retained, it appears either from the equations, or immediately from the 
symmetries involved, that all the s vanish, so that cosines only occur in (4) 
and (5), that 

--4 1 — .4.1 , 4.3 ~ 43, 4.5 ~ 4.JJ , , 

=— 42, 4/= - 44, &c.; 

and further that Equations (4) and (5) may thus be written 

= a -f 4- wy® + 4, cos ^ + 4 2^“^ cos 2x -f cos + . . ., , . .(14) 

= a' 4- /8y — coy* + 4,e^ cos x — 42^**' cos 2x + A^^e^y cos 3.r — (15) 

4i is of onler A, 42 of order A*, 43 of order A®, and so on. If we are content to 
neglect A”, we may stop at 45; and we find fis the ecpiations necessary in order 
to secure the continuity of u and v at the surface (6) 

. 3A* An ^ . /^, 4/?n ^ . 9A* 

41^2 + 4- 22] ~ ^^2 ^2A 4 - ^ J *^-^3 

2 A, (2 + 2/t») = A, (a + ^) + 3il, . 3A, 

SA, (2 + = -A, ('I + + 2A, {2h. + /O + 44, . 4A, 

44, . 2 = I* - 24* . /t“ + 34, . 3A, 


7/3 9/^2 

543 . 2 = - 4 1 + 2^2 1 - 343 + 444 . 4A. 


From these equations the values of the constants may be determined by 
successive approximations. Thus, if we retain terms of the order /t*, 4., , 44, &c., 
vanish and 

4i = 2ft>A, 242 = &>//*. 


This is the second approximation. The fifth approximation gives 

4. = 2mh ^1 + 1 - , 24, = a,A^ (l + |) , (16, 17) 

2(oh* 


34,= 


3a)A" 


1 + 


W'\ 

16/’ 


44. 


54. = ^“ (18,1.9,20) 


which values are to be substituted in (14), (15). 

The next step is the investigation of the values of w, v at the surface (6). 
They are most conveniently expressed as 

{yjr 4* ir')ldy, -id(ylt + i/r')/ dx. 
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We get, correct as far as A®, 

M = + w/t* — + -f^coh* cos 2x, 


v= 2wh 



5h*\ 

192j 


21l(oh‘ 

sm X + 

96 


sin 3a:, 


,( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 


the terms containing cos 4w in (21), and sin 5.v in (22), vanishing to this order. 
If we substitute these values in (12), we obtain 

h sin A’ {- F + + 2ft) -I- Sa)-0, . . .(23) 

So far, then, as terms in A**, the surface of separation (6) is propagated as a 
simple wave with velocity given by 

F = /8 + 2o) 4* ; (24) 

but, if terms in A® are retained, a change of form manifests itself, corresponding 
to the term in eoA^sin 3 a‘ outstanding in (23). 

Hitherto the wave-length has been supposed to be 27r, but, if we now take 
it to be 27r / k, (24) becomes 

F = yS 4 2ft)/iS; . (1 4 lk^h% (25) 

as is evident by '' dimensions.” The velocity of propagation is that of the 
flow of the fluid in the steady motion at the j)lace Avhore 

kij = 1 4 ik^fr (26) 

So far as the present investigation can rea(*h, there is no sign of th(‘ 
amplitude, of a wave tending spontaneously to incirease. 
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ON SOME PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF ARGON AND HELIUM*. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, Lix. pp. 198 — 208, Jan. 1896.] 

Density of Argon. 

In our original paperf are described determinations })y Prof. Ramsay, of 
the density of argon prepared with the aid of magnesium. The volume 
actually weighed was 163c.c.,and the adopted mean result was 19'941, referred 
to 0^ = 16. At that time a satisfactory conclusion as to the density of argon 
prepared by the oxygen method of Cavendish had not been reached, although 
a preliminary result (19*7) obtained from a mixture of argon and oxygen J 
went far to show that the densities of the gases prepared by the two methods 
were the same. In order further to test the identity of the gases, it was 
thought desirable to pursue the question of density ; and I determined, as 
the event proved, somewhat rashly, to attempt large scale weighings of pure 
argon with the globe of 1800 c,c. capacity employed in former weighings 
of gases II which could be obtained in quantity. 

The accumulation of the 3 litres of argon, required for convenient working, 
involved the absorption of some 300 litres of nitrogen, or about 800 litres of 
the mixture with oxygen. This was effected at the Royal Institution with 
the apparatus already described §, and which is capable of absorbing the 
mixture at the rate of about 7 litres per hour. The operations extended 
themselves over nearly three weeks, after which the residual gases amounting 
to about 10 litres, still containing oxygen with a considerable quantity of 

^ [Some of the results here given were announced before the British Association at the Ipswich 
meeting. See Report, Sept. 13, 1895.] 

t Rayleigh and Ramsay, PhiL Tram. A, Vol. cnxxxvi. pp. 221, 238, 1895. [Vol. iv. p. 130.] 

f hoc. cit. p. 221, [Vol. IV. p. 165.] 

II Boy. Soc, Proc. February, 1888 [Vol. iii. p. 37] ; February, 1892 [Vol. in. p. 534] ; March, 
1893 [Vol. IV. p. 39]. 

§ Phil Tram. he. cit. p. 219, [Vol. iv. p. 162.] 
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nitrogen, wore reirioved to the country and transferred to a special apparatus 
where it could be prepared for weighing. 

For this purpose the purifying vessel had to be arranged somewhat 
differently from that employed in the preliminary absorption of nitrogen. 
When the gas is withdrawn for weighing, the space left vacant must be filled 
up with liquid, and afterwards, when the gas is brought back for repurification, 
the liquid must be removed. In order to effect this, the working vessel 
(Fig. 7)* communicates by means of a siphon with a 10-litre “aspirating 
bottle,*' the ends of the siphon being situated in both cases near the bottom 
of the liquid. In this way the alkaline solution may be made to pass back- 
wards and forwards, in correspondence with the desired displacements of gjxs. 

There is, however, one objection to this arrangement which requires to be 
met. If the rcvServe alkali in the aspirating bottle were allowed to come into 
contact with air, it would inevitably dissolve nitrogen, and this nitrogen would 
be pjirtially liberated again in the working vessel, and so render impossible 
a complete elimination of that gam from the mixture of argon and oxygen. 
By means of two more aspirating bottles an atm()sj)here of oxygen was main- 
tained in the first bottle, and the outermost bottle, connected with the second 
by a rubber hose, gave the necessiuy control over the pressure. 

Five glass tubes in all were carried through the large rubber cork by 
which the neck of the working vessel was cJosed. Two of these convey the 
electrodes: one is the siphon for the supply of alkali, while the fourth and 
fifth are for the withdrawal and introduction of the gas, the former beung 
bent up internally, so as to allow almost the whole of the gaseous contents 
to be removed. The fifth tube, by which the gas is returnetl, communicates 
with the fall-tube of the Toplcr pump, ])rovision being made for the overflow 
of mercury. In this way the gas, after weighing, could be returned to the 
working vessel at the same time that the globe was (jxhausted. It would be 
tedious to describe in detail the minor arrangements. Advantage was fre- 
quently taken of the fact that oxygen could always be added with impunity, 
its presence in the working vessel being a necessity in any cfise. 

When the nitrogen had been so far removed that it w’as thought desirable 
to execute a weighing, the gas on its way to the globe had to be freed from 
oxygen and moisture. The purifying tubes contained copper and copper 
oxide maintained at a red heat, caustic soda, and phosphoric anhydride. 
In all other respects the arrangements were as described in the memoir on 
the densities of the principal gasesf, the weighing globe being filled at 0°, 
and at the pressure of the manometer gauge. 

The process of purification with the means at my command proved to be 

* Phil, Tram, loc. cit, p. 218. [Vol. iv. p. 163.] 
t Roy, Soc, Proc. Vol. liii. p. 134, 1893. [Vol. iv. p. 39.] 
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extremely slow. The gas contained more nitrogen than had been expected, 
and the contraction went on from day to day until I almost despaired of 
reaching a conclusion. But at last the visible contraction ceased, and soon 
afterwards the yellow line of nitrogen disappeared from the spectrum of the 
jar discharge After a little more sparking, a satisfactory weighing was 
obtained on May 22, 1895 ; but, in attempting to repeat, a breakage occurred, 
by which a litre of air entered, and the whole process of purification had to 
be re-commenced. The object in view was to effect, if possible, a series of 
weighings with intermediate sparkings, so as to obtain evidence that the 
purification had really reached a limit. The second attempt was scarcely 
more successful, another accident occurring when two weighings only had 
been completed. Ultimately a series of four weighings were successfully 
executed, from which a satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at. 


May 22 3*2710 

June 4 . . . . ."3*2617 

June 7 3*2727 

June 13 . . 7~r 7 . 3*26^ 

June 18 3*2750 ] 

June 25 3*2748 I 3*2746 

July 2 3*2741 ) 


The results here recorded are derived from the comparison of the weighings 
of the globe full ” with the mean of the preceding and following weighings 
empty,” and they are corrected for the errors of the weights and for the 
shrinkage of the globe when exhausted, as explained in former papers. In 
the hist series, the experiment of June 13 gave a result already known to be 
too low. The gas was accordingly sparked for fourteen hours more. Between 
the weighings of June 18 and June 25 there was nine hours’ sparking, and 
between those of June 25 and July 2 about eight hours’ s}>arking. The mean 
of the last three, viz. 3*2746, is taken as the definitive result, and it is 
iminediakdy comparable with 2*6276, the weight under similar circumstances 
of oxygen *1“. If we take 16, we obtain for argon 

19-940, 

in very close agreement with Professor Ramsay’s result. 

The conclusion from the spectroscopic evidence that the gases isolated 
from the atmosphere by magnesium and by oxygen are essentially the same 
is thus confirmed. 

* Jan. 29. — When the argon is nearly pure, the arc discharge (no jar connected) assumes 
a peculiar purplish colour, quite distinct from the greenish hue apparent while the miidation of 
nitrogen is in progress and from the sky-blue observed when the residue consists mainly of 
oxygen. 

t Hoy, Soc, Proc. Vol. uii. p. 144, 1898. [Vol. iv. p. 48.] 
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The Refractivity of Argon and Helium, 

The refractivity of argon was next investigated, in the hope that it might 
throw some light upon the character of the gas. For this purpose absolute 
measureiiients were not required. It sufficed to compare the pressures 
necessary in two columns of air and argon of equal lengths, in order to 
balance the retardations undergone by light in traversing them. 

The arrangement was a modification of one investigated by Fraunhofer, 
depending upon the interference of light transmitted through two parallel 
vertical slits placed in front of the object-glass of a telescope. If there be 
only one slit, and if the original source, either a distant point or a vertical 
line of light, be in focus, the field is of a certain width, due to “ diffraction,'" 
and inversely as the width of the slit. If there be two equal parallel slits 
whose distance apart is a considerable multiple of the width of either, the 
field is traversed by bands of width invei*sely as the distance between the 
slits. If froiii any cause one of the portions of light be retarded relatively 
to the other, the bands are displaced in the usual manner, and can be brought 
back to the original position only by abolishing the relative retardation. 

When the object is merely to see the interterenci' bands in full perfection, 
the use of a telescope is not required. The function of the telescope is really 
to magnify the slit system*, and this is necessary when, as here, it is desired 
to operate separately upon the twcj portions of light. The apparatus is, 
however, extremely simple, the principal objection to it being the high 
magnifying power required, leading under ordinary arrangements to a great 
atterniation of light. I have found that this objection may be almost entii-ely 
overcome by the suKstitution of cylindrical lenses, magnifying in the hori- 
zontal direction only, for the spherical lenstis of ordinary eye-pieces. For 
many purposes a single lens suffices, but it must be of high power. In the 
measurements about to be described most of the magnifying was done 
by a lens of home manufacture. It coUvsisted simjily of a round rod, 
about ^in. (4 mm.) in diameter, cut by Mr Gordon from a pif^ce of plate 
glass f. This could be used alone ; but jts at first it wjis thought necessary 
to have a web, serving as a fixed mark to which the bands could be referred, 
the rod was treated as the object-glass of a compound cylindrical microscope, 
the eye-piece being a commercial cylindrical lens of 1;^ in. (31 mm.) focus. 
Both lenses were mounted on adjustable stands, so that the cylindrical axes 
could be made accurately vertical, or, rather, accurately parallel to the length 
of the original slit. The light from an ordinary paraffin lamp now sufficed, 
although the magnification was such as to allow the error of setting to be 

* Brit. Assoc. Report^ 1893, p. 703. [Vol. iv. p, 76.] 

f Preliminary experiments had been made with ordinary glass cane and with tubes charged 
with water. 
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less than 1/20 of a band interval. It is to be remembered that with this 
arrangement the various parts of the length of a band correspond, not to the 
various parts of the original slit, but rather to the various parts of the object- 
glass. This departure from the operation of a spherical eye-piece is an 
advantage, inasmuch as optical defects show themselves by deformation of 
the bands instead of by a more injurious encroachment upon the distinction 
between the dark and bright parts. 


Fig. 1. 



The. collimating lens A (Fig. 1) is situated 28 ft. (7 metres) from the source 
of light. B, C are the tubes, one containing dry air, the other the gas to be 
experimented upon. They are 1 ft. (80*5 cm.) long, and of ^ in. (1*3 cm.) bore, 
and they are closed at the ends with small plates of parallel glass cut from 
the same strip. E is the object-glass of the telescope, about 3 in. (7*6 cm.) 
in diameter. It is fitted with a cap, perforated by two parallel slits. Each 
slit is \ in. (6 mm.) wide, and the distance between the middle lines of the 
slits is in. (88 mm.). 

The arrangements for charging the tubes and varying the pressures of 
the gases are sketched in Fig. 2. A gas 2 )ipette, 1)E, communicates with the 
tube C, so that by motion of the reservoir E and consequent flow of mercury 
through the connecting hose, jmrt of the gas may be transferred. The 
pressure was measured by a U-sha{)ed manometer F, containing mercury. 
This was fitted below with a short length of stout rubber tubing (?, to which 
was apjilied a squeezer //, The object of this attachment was to cause 
a rise of mercury in both limbs immediately before a reading, and thus to 
avoid the caj)illary errors that would otherwise have entered. A similar 
j)ipettc anti manometer were connected with the air-tube b. In order to be 
able, if desired, to follow with the eye a 2 )articular band during the changes 
of pressure (effected by small steps and alternately in the two tubes), diminu- 
tive windlasses were provided by which the motions of the reservoirs {E) 
could be made smooth and slow. In this way all doubt was obviated as to 
the identity of a band ; but after a little experience the precaution w^xs found 
to be unnecessary*. 

The manner of experimenting will now be evident. By adjustment of 
pressures the centre of the middle band was brought to a definite position, 

* [For a description of a modified apparatus capable of working with an extremely small 
quantity of gas, see Proc, Roy. Soc. Vol. lxiv. p. 97, 1898.] 
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determined by the web or otherwise, and the pressures were measured. Both 
pressures were then altered and adjusted until the band was brought back 
precisely to its original position. The ratio of the changes of pressure is the 
inverse ratio of the refractivities (/tA— 1) of the gases. The process may be 
repeated backwards and forwaixls any number of times, so as to eliminate in 
great degree errors of the settings and of the pressure readings. 


Fig. 2. 



During these observations a curious eflfect was noticed, made possible 
by the independent action of the parts of the object-glass situated at various 
levels, as already referred to. When the bands were stationary, they appeared 
straight, or nearly so, but when in motion, owing to (changes of pressure, they 
became curved, even in passing the fiducial position, and always in such 
a manner that the ends led. The explanation is readily seen to depend upon 
the temporary changes of temperature which accompany compression or 
rarefaction. The full effect of a compression, for example, would not be 
attained until the gas had cooled back to its normal temperature, and this 
recovery of temperature would occur more quickly at the top and bottom, 
where the gas is in proximity to the metal, than in the central part of 
the tube. 

The success of the measures evidently requires that there should be no 
apparent movement of the bands apart from real retardations in the tubes. 
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As the apparatus was at first arranged, this condition was insufficiently 
satisfied. Although all the parts were carried upon the walls of the room, 
frequent and somewhat sudden displacements of the bands relatively to the 
web were seen to occur, probably in consequence of the use of wood in some 
of the supports. The observations could easily be arranged in such a manner 
that no systematic error could thence enter, but the agreement of individual 
measures was impaired. Subsequently a remedy was found in the use of 
a second system of bands, formed by light which passed just above the tubes, 
to which, instead of to the web, the moveable bands were refeiTed. The 
coincidence of the two systems could be observed with accuracy, and was 
found to be maintained in spite of movements of both relatively to the web. 

In the comparisons of argon and air (with nearly the same refractivities) 
the changes of pressure emj)loyed were about 8 in. (20 cm.), being deductions 
from the atmospheric pressure. In one observation of July 26, the numbers, 
representing suctions in inches of mercury, stood 


Argon 

Air 

8-54 

9-96 

001 

1-77 

8-53 

8-19 


Ratio = 0*961, 

signifying that 8*53 in. of argon balanced 8*19 in. of dry air. Four sets, 
during which the air and argon (from the globe as last filled for weighing) 
were changed, taken on July 17, 18, 19, 26, gave respectively for the final 
ratio 0*962, 0*961, 0*961, 0*960, or as the mean 

Refractivit y of argon^^ ^^- 
Refractivity of air 

The evidence from the refractivities, as well as from the weights, is very 
unfavourable to the view that argon is an allotropic form of nitrogen such as 
would be denoted by Nj. 

The above measurements, having been made with lamp-light, refer to the 
most luminous region of the spectrum, say in the neighbourhood of D. But 
since no change in the appearance of the bands at the two settings could 
be detected, the inference is that the dispersions of the two gases are 
approximately the same, so that the above ratio would not be much changed, 
even if another part of the spectrum were chosen. It may be remarked that 
the displacement actually compensated in the above experiments amounted 
to about forty bands, each band corresponding to about ^ in. (5 mm.) pressure 
of mercury. 

Similar comparisons have been made between air and helium. The 
latter gas, prepared by Professor Ramsay, was brought from London by 
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Mr W. Randall, who further gave valuable assistance in the manipulations. 
It appeared at once that the refractivity of helium was remarkably low, 13 in. 
pressure of the gas being balanced by less than 2 in, pressure of air. The 
ratios given by single comparisons on July 29 were 0147, 0146, 0145, 0*146, 
mean 0*146; and on July 30 0*147, 0*147, 0*145, 0*146, mean 0*146. The 
observations were not made under ideal conditions, on account of the smallness 
of the changes of air pressure ; but we may conclude that with considerable 
approximation 

Refractivity of helium _ 

Refractivity of air 

The lowest refractivity previously known is that of hydrogen, nearly 0*5 
of that of air. 


Viscosity of Argon and Helium. 


The viscosity was investigated by th(i method of passage tlirough capillary 
tubes. The approximate formula has been investigated by O. Meyeri*, on 
the basis of Stokes’ theory for incompressible fluids. If the driving pressure 
(/)]— Pa) is not too great, the volume delivered in time t through a tube 
of radius li and length X is given by 




■Px-Pi Ji* 
2pr 897 \’ 


the volume being rne^asured at the lower pressure p^, and rj denoting the 
viscosity of the gas. In the comparison of diflerent gases V^y R, X 

may be the same, and then 77 is proportional to t. 


In the apparatus employed two gas pipettes and manometers, somewhat 
similar to those shown in Fig. 2 , were connected by a capillary tube of very 
small bore and about 1 metre long. The volume V,^ was about 100 c.c., and 
wfis caused to pass by a pressure of a few centimetres of mercury, maintained 
as uniform as possible by means of the pipettes. There was a difficulty, 
almost inherent in the use of mercury, in securing the right pressures during 
the first few seconds of an experiment ; but this was not of much importance 
as the whole time t amounted to several minutes. The apparatus was tested 
upon hydrogen, and was found to give the received numbers with sufficient 
accuracy. The results, referred to dry air, were for helium 0*96; and for 
argon 1 * 21 , somewhat higher than for oxygen which at present stands at 
the head of the list of the principal gasesj. 


♦ [1902. The sample must have contained impurity — probably hydrogen. Prof. Ramsay’s 
latest result for the refractivity of helium referred to air is -1238 (Proc. Roy. Soc. lxvii. p. 331 
1900).] 

t Pogg. Ann. Vol, cxxvii. p. 270, 1866. 

X [1902. Scholtze {Drude Ann, vi. p. 310, 1901) finds for helium 1*086 in place of 0*96.] 
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0(18 from the Bath Springs, 

In the original memoir upon argon* results were given of weighings of 
the residue from the Bath gas after removal of oxygen, carbonic anhydride, 
and moisture, from which it appeared that the proportion of argon was only 
one-half of that contained in the residue, after similar treatment, from the 
atmosphere. After the discovery of helium by Professor Ramsay, the question 
presented itself as to whether this conclusion might not be disturbed by the 
presence in the Bath gas of helium, whose lightness would tend to compensate 
the extra density of argon. 

An examination of the gas which had stood in my laboratory more than 
a year having shown that it still contained no oxygen, it was thought worth 
while to remove the nitrogen so as to determine the proportion that would 
refuse oxidation. For this purpose 200 c.c. were worked uj) with oxygen until 
the volume, free from nitrogen, was reduced to 8 c.c. On treatment with 
pyrogallol and alkali the residue measured 3*3 c.c., representing argon, and 
helium, if present. On sparking the residue at atmospheric pressure and 
examining the si)ectrum, it was seen to be mainly that of argon, but with an 
unmistakable (exhibition of 1\, At atmospheric pressure this line appears 
very diffuse in a spectroscope of rather high power, but the place was correct. 

From another sample of residue from the Bath gas, vacuum tubes were 
charged by my son, Mr R. J. Strutt, and some of them showed sharply 
defined and precisely coincident with the liiui of helium in a vacuum tube 
prepared by Professor Ramsay. 

Although the presence of helium in the Bath gas is not doubtful, the 
quantity seems insufficient to explain the low density found in October, 
1894. In order to reconcile that density with the proportion of residue 
(3’3 / 200 = 0*016) found in the experiment just described, it would be necessary 
to suppose that the helium amounted to 25 per cent, of the whole residue of 
argon and helium. Experiment, however, proved that a mixture of argon 
and helium containing 10 per cent, of the latter gas showed D* more plainly 
than did the Bath residue. It is just possible that some of the helium wjis 
lost by diffusion during the long interval between the experiments whose 
results are combined in the above estimate. 


Buxton Gas, 

Gas from the Buxton springs, kindly collected for me by Mr A. McDougall, 
was found to contain no appreciable oxygen. The argon amounted to about 

* Rayleigh and Rameay, Phil, Trans, A, Vol. olxxxyi. p. 227, 1895. [VoL iv. p. 172.] 
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2 per cent, of the volume. When its spectrum was examined, the presence 
of Z), was suspected, but the appearance was too feeble to allow of a definite 
statement being made. The proportion of helium is in any case very much 
lower than in the Bath gas. 


Is Helium contained in the Atmosphere t 

Apart from its independent interest, this question is important in con- 
nection with the density of atmospheric argon. Since the spectrum of this 
gas does not show the line we may probably conclude that the proportion 
of helium is less than 3 per cent. ; so that there would be less than 3 x 10~^ 
of helium in the atmosphere. The experiment about to be described was 
an attempt to carry the matter further, and is founded upon the observation 
by Professor Ramsay, that the solubility of helium in water is only 0'007, less 
than one-fifth of that which we found for argon*. 

It is evident that if a mixture of helium and argon be dissolved in water 
until there is only a small fraction remaining over, the proportion of helium 
will be much increased in the residue. Two (jxperiments have been made, 
of which that on October 6, 1895, was the more claboiate. About 60 c.c. 
of argon were shaken for a long time with well-boiled water contained in 
a large flask. When the absorption had ceased, the residue of 30 c.c. was 
sparked with a little oxygen until no nitrogen could be seen in the spectrum. 
It was then treated a second time with boiled water until its volume was 
reduced to 1^ c.c. With this vacuum tubes were charged by my son at two 
different pressures. In none of them could A be detected ; nor was there 
any marked difference to be seen between the spectra of the washed and the 
unwashed argon. If helium be present in the atmosphere, it must be in very 
small quantity, probably much less than a ten-thousandth part+. 

* Phil. Tram. A, Vol. clsxsti, p. 226, 1895. [Vol. it. p. 170.] 
t [1902. The presence of traces of helium in the atmosphere is not doubtfnl.J 
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[Proceedings of the Royal Society^ LX. pp. 50, 57, 1896.] 

The prese^ncc of helium in the njsidiie after removal of nitrogen from this 
gas was proved in a former paperf, but there was somc^ doubt as to the 
relative proportions of argon and helium. A fiesh sam])le, kindly collected 
by Dr Richardson, has therefore been examined. Of this 2,500 c.c., submitted 
to electric sparks in presence of oxygen, gave a final residue of 37 c.c., after 
removal of all gases known until recently. The spectrum of the residue, 
observed at atmos 2 )heric pressure, showed argon, and the Da line of helium 
very plainly. 

The easy visibility of l)^ suggc^stod the ])resence of helium in some such 
proportion as 10 per cent., and this conjecture has been confirmed by a 
detennination of the refractivity of the mixture. It may be remembered 
that while the refractivity of argon approaches closely that of air, tlu^ relative 
number being 0*901, the refractivity of helium (as supplied to me by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay) is very low, being only 0*140 on the same scale. If we assume 
that any 8am})le of gas is a mixture of these two, its refractivity will deter- 
mine the proportions in which the components are present. 

The observations were made by an a})paratus similar in character to that 
already described, but designed to work with smaller quantities of gas. The 
space to be filled is only about 12 c.c., and if the gas be at atmospheric 
pressure its refractivity may be fixed to about 1 / 1000 part. By working at 
pressures below atmosphere very fair rcvsults could be arrived at with quan- 
tities of gfis ordinarily reckoned at only 3 or 4 c.c. 

The refractivity found for the Bath residue after desiccation was 0*896 
referred to air, so that the proportional amount of helium is 8 per cent. 
Referred to the original volume, the proportion of helium is 1*2 parts per 
thousand. 

* I am reminded by Mr Wliitalser that helium is appropriately Associated with the Bath 
waters, which, acoorJing to some antiquaries, were called by the Bomans Aqua Solis, 
t Roy. Soc. Proc. Vol. lix. p. 206, 1896. [Vol. iv. p. 223.] 
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THE REPRODUCTION OF DIFFRACTION GRATINGS. 
[Natnrey Liv. pp. 332, 333, 1890*.] 


I HAVE first to apologises for the very informal character of the communi- 
cation which I am abeuit to make to the Club ; I have not been able to put 
anything down upon })aper, but I thought it might bci interesting to some to 
hear an account of experiments that havt) now been carried on at intervals 
for a considerable series of yeai-s in the reproduction — mainly the jihotographic 
reproduction — of diffraction gratings. Probabiy most of you know that those 
consist of straight lines ruled very closely, very accurately, and parallel to 
one another, upon a piece of glass or speculum metal. Usually they are 
ruled with a diamond by the aid of a dividing machine; and in late years, 
particularly in the hands of Rutherfurd and Rowland, an extraordinary 
degree of perfection has been attained. It was many years ago — nearly 
25 years, I am afraid — that I first began experiments u})on the photographic 
reproduction of these divided gratings, each in itself the work of great time 
and trouble, and costing a good deal of money. At that time the only 
gratings available were made by Nobert, in Germany, of which I had two, 
each containing about a square inch of ruled surface, one of about 3,000 
lines to the inch, and the other of about 6,000. It happened, by an accident, 
that the grating with 3,000 lines was the better of the two, in that it 
was more accurately ruled, and gave much finer definition upon the solar 
spectrum; the 6,000 line grating was brighter, but its definition was 
decidedly inferior, so that both had certain advantages according to the 
particular object in view. 

If it comes to the question of how to make a grating by photography, 
probably the first idea to occur to one would be that it might be a com- 
paratively simple matter to make a grating upon a large scale, and then 

♦ [From a report of] an address delivei:ed at the eighth annual conference of the Camera Club. 
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reduce it by photography, but if one goes into the figures the project is 
not found so promising. Take, for instance, a grating with 10,000 lines to 
the inch ; if you magnified that, say 100 times, your linos would then be 100 
to the inch ; if you magnified it 1 ,000 times, they would still be 10 to the 
inch, and that would be a convenient size so far as interval between the lines 
was concerned ; but think what would be the area required to hold a grating 
magnified to that extent. By the time you have magnified the inch by 100 
or 1,000, you would want a wall of a house or of a cathedral to hold the 
grating. If the problem were j)roj)osed of ruling a grating with 6,000 lines, 
with a high degree of accuracy, it would be easier to do it on a microscopic 
scale than upon a large scale, hiaving out of consideration the difficulty of 
reproducing it. And those difficidties would be insuperable, because, al- 
though with a good microscopic object-glass it would be easy to photograph 
lines which ai*(j much closer together than 8,000 or 6,000 to the inch, 
yet that cfnild only be achuived over a very small area of surface — nothing 
like a square inch ; and if it were ixiqnired to cover a scpiare inch with lines 
6,000 to the inch, it would be b(.‘yond the ])ower, not only, I believe, of any 
microscope, but of any lens that was ever made. So that that line of 
investigation docs not fulfil the promise which at first it might appear to 
give ; and, in fact, there is nothing simpler or better than to copy the original 
ruled by a dividing engine, by the simple process of contact printing. 

For this purpose some precautions are required. You must use very flat 
glass, by j)ref(U'encc it should be optically worked glass, although very good 
results may be obtained on selected pieces of ordinary plate. Of course, no 
one would think of making such a print by diffused daylight, but the sun 
itself, or a point of light from any suitable source, according to the nature 
of the photographic process which is adopted, permits quite well of the 
reproduction of any grating of a moderate degree of fineness. 1 have used 
almost all varieties of photographic processes in my time. In the days 
when I first worked, the various dry collodion processes were better under- 
stood than they are now; the old albumen process was extremely suitable 
for such work as this, on account of the almost complete absence of structure 
in the film, and the very convenient hardness of the surface, which made the 
result comparatively little liable to injury. I used with success the dry 
collodion processes, the tannin process among others, and also some of the 
direct printing methods, such as the collodio-chloride. The latter method, 
worked upon glass, gave excellent results, particularly if the finished print 
was treated with mercury in the way commonly used for intensification, 
except that, in the treatment of a grating with mercury, it is desirable to 
stop at the mercury and not to go on to the blackening process used in the 
intensification of negatives. From the visual point of view, the grating, 
after intensification — if one may use the term — with mercury, looks much 
less intense than before, but, nevertheless, the spectra seen when a point or 

16-2 
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slit of light is looked at through the grating becomes very much more 
brilliant. 

I used another procciss at that time, more than twenty years ago, which 
gave excellent results, but had not the degree of certainty that I aimed at, 
namely, a bichromated gelatine process, similar to carbon printing, except 
that no pigment was employed. A glass plate was simply coated with 
bichromated gelatine of a suitable thickness — and a good deal depended 
upon hitting that off correctly; if the coating was too thin the grating 
showed a deficiency of brightness, whereas, if it was too thick, there might 
be a difficulty in getting it sufficiently uniform and smooth on the surface. 
However, I obtained excellent gratings by that process, most of them capable 
of showing the nickel line between the two well-known sodium or D lines 
in the solar sj)ectrum, when suitabl}^ examined. The collodio-chloride process 
was comparatively slow, and bichi-omated gelatine required two or three 
minutes exposure to sunliglit to produce a proper effect; but for the more 
sensitive developed negative processes a veiy much less powei’ful light or 
a reduced exposure was needed. 

The performance of the copiers was (piite good, and, except where there 
was some obvious defect, I never could see that they were worse than the 
originals; in fact, in respect of brightness it not unfre(piently hnppem^d 
that the copies were far superior to the originals, so that in many cases 
they would be more useful. 1 do not mean by that, however, that I would 
rather have a copy than an original if anyone want(Ml to maki^ me a 
present. There seems to be some falling off in copicis ; so that tlu'.y cannot 
well be coj)ied again, and if you want to work u])on sj)ectra of an extremely 
high order, dispersed to a grc‘.at extent laterally from the straight line, 
a copy would not be satisfactory. The reproduction of gratings on bi- 
chromated gelatine is easily and quickly accomplished; there is only the 
coating of the glass over-night, rapid drying to avoid crystallisation in the 
film, exposure, washing, and drying. In order to get the best effect it is 
usually desirable to treat the bichromated copies with hot water. It is 
a little difficult to understjuid what precisely happens. All photographers 
know that the action of light upon bichromated gelatine is to produce 
a comparative insolubility of the gelatine. In th(i carbon process, and 
many others in which gelatine is used, the gelatine which remains soluble, 
not having been sufficiently exposed to light, is fairly washed away in 
the subsequent treatment with warm water, but fur that effect it is generally 
necessary to get at the back of the gelatine film, because on its flxce there 
is usually a layer which is so insoluble as not to allow of the washing away 
of any of the gelatine situated behind. But in the present case there is 
no question of transferring the film, which remains fixed to the glass, and 
therefore it is difficult to see how any gelatine could be dissolved out. 
However, under the action of water, the less exposed gelatine no doubt 
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swells more than that which has received more exposure and has thus 
lost its affinity for water; and while the gelatine is wet it is reasonable 
that a rib-like structure should ensue, which is what would be required 
in order to make a grating, but when the gelatines dries, one would suppose 
that all would again become fiat, and indeed that ha])pens to a certain 
extent. The gratings lost a great deal of intemsity in drying, but, if properly 
treated with warm water, the reduction does not go too far, and a considerable 
degree of intensity is left when the ])hotogra|>h is dry. 

Although it belongs to another braneb of the subject, a woi*d may not 
be out of place as to the accuracy with which the gratings must be made. 
It seems a wonderful thing at first sight, to rule 0,000 lines to an inch 
at all, if you think of tluj snialh^st interval that you can n^adily see with 
the eye, perhaps one-hundredth of an inch, and remember that in these 
gratings there art*, sixty lines in the sj)ace of oiu^-hundredth of an inch, 
and all dis])osed at rigorously ecpial intervals. Thos(^ familiar with optics 
will understand the importance of extnune accuracy if I give an illustration. 
Take the case of the two sodium lines in the sp(*.ctrum, the 1 ) lines; they 
differ in wave-length by al)out a thousandth part; the dispersion — the 
extent to which the light is s(q)arated from t]u‘ diri‘ct line — is in [)roportion 
to the wave-length of th(‘. light, and invers(‘ly as the interval between 
the consecutiv(3 lines on th(i grating; so that, if we had a grating in which 
the first half was ruled at tluj rate of 1,000 to th(i inch, and the second 
half' at the rate of 1,001 to the inch, t-he one half would evidimtly do the 
same thing for one soda line as the other half of tlu^ doing 

for the other soda line, and the two lines would be mixed together 
and confused. In orden*, thei'cfore, to do anything like good work, it is 
ncctissary, not only to luive a very great number of lines, but to have 
them spaced with most extraordinary precision ; and it is wonderful what 
success has been reached by the beautiful dividing machines of Rutherfurd 
and Rowland. I have seen Rowland’s machine at Baltimore, and have 
heard him speak of the great precautions recpiiriMl to get good results. 
The whole operation of the machine is automatic ; the ruling goes on 
continuously day and night, and it is necessary to pay the most careful 
regard to uniformity of temperature, for the slightest expansion or con- 
traction due to change of temperature of the different parts of the machine 
would bring utter confusion into the grating and its resulting spectrum. 

The contact in printing has to be pretty close and the finer the 
grating the closer must the contact be. I experimented upon that point: 
one can get some kind of result, theoretically, by preparing a photographic 
film with a slightly convex surface and using that for the print; then, 
where the contact was closest, the original of course was very well im- 
pressed, and round that, one got different degrees of increasingly imperfect 
contact, and one could trace in the result what the effect of imperfect 
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contact is. I found that, both with gratings of 3,000 and 6,000 lines to 
the inch, good enough contact wtis obtained with ordinary flat glass; but 
when you come to gratings of 17,000 or 20,000 lines to the inch the contact 
requires to be extremely close, and in order to get a good copy of a grating 
with 20,000 lines per inch it is necessary that there should nowhere be 
one ten-thousandth of an inch between the original and the printing 
surface — a degree of closeness not easily secured over the entire area. It 
is rather singular that though I published full accounts of this work a long 
time ago, and distributed a large number of copies, the process of repro- 
ducing gratings by photography did not become universally known, and 
was re-discovered in Francci, by Izam, only two or three years since. 

One reason why photographic reproduction is not practised to a very 
great extent, is, that the modern gratings — siuth as Rowland’s — are ruled 
almost universally upon speculum metal. A grating upon s])eculum metal 
is very excellent for use, but does not well lend itself to the process of 
photographic copying, although 1 have succeeded to a certain extent in 
copying a grating ruled upon speculum riK^tal. For this purpose the light 
had to pass first through the photographic film, then be reflected from the 
speculum metal, and so pass back again through the film. Gratings, such 
as could easily be made by copying from a glass original, are m>t readily 
produced from one on speculum metal, and I think that is the reason why 
the process has not come into more rc^giilar use. (jrlass is much more 
trying than speculum metal to the diamond, and that accounts for the 
latter being generally preferred for gratings ; it is very hard, but has not 
ruinous effects upon the diamond ; indeed the principal difficulty consists 
in getting a good diamond point, and maintaining it in a shape suitable for 
making the very fine cut which is required. 

I may now allude to another method of photographic reproduction which 
I tried only last summer. It happened that I then went with Professor 
Meldola over Waterlow’s large photo-mechanical printing establishment, 
and I was much interested, among other very interesting things, to see 
the use of the old bitumen process — the first photograj)hic process known. 
It is used for the reproduction of cuts in black and white. A carefully 
cleansed zinc plate is coated with a varnish of bitumen dissolved in benzole, 
and exposed to sunlight for about two hours under a negative giving great 
contrast. Where the light penetrates the negative the bitumen becomes 
comparatively insoluble, and where it has been protected from the action 
of light it retains its original degree of solubility. When the exposed plate 
is treated with a solvent, turpentine or some milder solvent than benzole, 
the protected parts are dissolved away, leaving the bare metal ; whereas 
the parts that have received the sunlight, being rendered insoluble, remain 
upon the metal and protect it in the subsequent etching process. I did 
not propose to etch metal, and, therefore, I simply used the bitumen varnish 
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spread upon glass plates, and exposed the plates so prepared to sunshine 
for about two hours in contact with the grating. They were then developed, 
if one may use the phrase, with turpentine; and this is the part of the 
process which is the most difficult to manage. If you stop development 
early you get [without difficulty] a grating which gives fair spectra, but 
it may be deficient in intensity and brightness; if you push development 
the brightness increases up to a point at which the film disintegrates 
altogether. In this way one is temptcid l.o pursue the process to the very 
last point, and, although one may succeed so far as to have a film which 
is quite intact so long as the tuqjeiitine is upon it, I have not succeeded 
in finding any method of getting rid of the turpentine without causing 
the disintegration of the film. In the commercial apj)lication of the 
process the bitumen is treated somewhat brutally — the turj)entine is rinsed 
off with a jet of water; I have tried that, and many of my results have 
been very good. I have also tried to sling off* the turpentine with the aid 
of a kind of centrifugal machine, but by either plan the [too tender] film 
is liable not to survive the treatment reejuired for getting rid of the 
turpentine. If the solvent is allowed to remain we are in another difficulty, 
because then the developing action is continued and the result is lost. 
But if the process is propei’ly managed, and deve!oj)n)ent stopped at the 
right point, and if the film bcj of the right degretJ of thickness, you get 
an excellent copy. I have one here, 6,000 lines to the inch, which I think 
is about the very best copy I have ever made. The method gives results 
somewhat su])eri(.)r to the best that can be got with gelatine ; but 1 would 
not recommend it in preference to the latter, because it is much morci difficult 
to work unless some one can hit upon an improved manipulation. 

I will not enlarge upon the importance of gratings; those ac(ju£iinted 
with optics know how very important is the part played by diffraction 
gratings in optical research, and how the most delicate work upon spectra, 
requiring the highest degree of optical power, is made by means of gratings, 
ruled on speculum metal by Rowland. I suppose the reason why no pro- 
fessional photographer has taken up the production of photographic gi’atings, 
is the difficulty of getting the glass originals; they are very expensive, 
and indeed I do not know where they are now to be obtained. It seems 
a pity that photographic copies should not be more generally available. 
I have given a great many away myself; but educational establishments 
are increasing all over the country, and for the purpose of instructing 
students it is desirable that reasonably good gratings should be placed in 
their hands, to make them familiar with the measurements by which the 
wave-length of light is determined. 

[1902. For earlier papers upon this subject see Vol. i. pp. 160, 199, 504.] 
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THE ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE OF ALLOYS. 

[Nature, Liv. pp. 154, 155, 1896.] 

The recent researches of Profs. Dewar and Fleming upon the electrical 
resistance of metals at low temperatures liave brought into strong relief 
the ditieronce In'tween the behaviour of pure nud^als and of alloys. In the 
former case the resistance shows every sign of tiuiding to (lisa})pear altogether 
as tlie fibsolute zero of temperature is approached, but in the case of alloys 
this condition of things is widely departed from, even wlieri the admixture 
consists only of a slight imjiurity. 

Some years ago it occurred to me that the appanmt resistance of an 
alloy might be partly made up of thermo-electric effects, and as a rough 
illustration I calculat(id the case of a conductor composed of two metals 
arranged in alternate laminae perpendicular to the direction of the current. 
Although a good many difficulties remain untouched, I think that the calcu- 
lation may j)erhaps suggest something to those engaged upon the subject. 
At any rate it affords a priori ground for the supposition that an important 
distinction may exist between the resistances of pure and alloyed metals. 

The general character of the effect is easily explained. According to the 
discovery of Peltier, when an electric current flows from one metal to another 
there is development or absor|)tion of heat at the junction. The temperature 
disturbance thus arising increases until the conduction of heat through the 
laminae balances the Peltier effects at the junctions, and it gives rise to a 
thermo-electromotive force opposing the passage of the cuiTent. Inasmuch as 
the difference of temperature at the alternate junctions is itself proportional 
to the current, so is also the reverse electromotive force thereby called into 
play. Now a reverse electromotive force proportional to current is indistin- 
guishable experimentally from a resistance] so that the combination of 
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laminated conductors exhibits a false resistance, having (vso far as is known) 
nothing in common with the real resistance of the metals. 

If e be the thermo-electric force of the couple for one degree diflFerence 
of temperature of the junctions; ty t' the actual teuipe^ratures ; then the 
electromotive force for one couple is — If we suppose that there are 
n similar couples per unit of length pei*})endicular to the lamination, the 
whole reverse electromotive force per unit of length is neit — t'). Again, if 
C be the current corresponding to unit of cross-section, the development of 
heat per second at each alternate junction is per unit of area 273 x e x Gy 
the actual temperature being in the neighbourhood of zero Cent. This is 
measured in ergs, and is to be equated to the heat conducted per second 
towards the cold junctions on the two sides. If A;, k' be the conductivities 
for heat of the two metals, I and V the corresponding thicknesses, the heat 
conducted per second is 

or if Vj{l^r) = (p 

the conducted heat is 

n(t-t') \k- j p + k' j (i\. 

In this expression 'p ^ q - 1 , the symbols p and q denoting th (3 proportional 
amounts by volume in which the two metals are associated. Thus when a 
stationaiy state is reached 

273 X e X C ^ n{t — t') [kjp -f k' jq]. 

This determines {t — t') when G is given ; and the whole back electromotive 
force per unit of thickness is rG, where 

_ 273 X 

kjp ■\-kTq' 

This is the expression for the fiilse resistance per unit of thickness, which, 
it should specially be noted, is independent of the number of couples. 
The number of couples which co-operate is indeed increased by finer lamina- 
tion, but the efficiency of each is decreased in the same proportion by the 
readier conduction of heat between the junctions. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that the false resistance is called into play only by currents 
which flow across the laminae. 

In my original calculation the metals chosen for illustration were irou 
and copper. In this case (Everett’s G,0,8. System of UnitSy p. 192) IGOO. 
The conductivities are to be measured in ergs. For iron, k = *164 x 4*2 x lO’^; 
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for copper, ¥ = I’ll x 4’2 x 10^ Thus, if the metals are in equal volumes 

2x273 x 1600“ 


This is the thermo-electric addition to the true specific resistance, and is 
about per cent, of that of copper. Such an addition may seem small ; 
but it should be remembered that for the more distinctively thermo-electric 
metals e is much larger, and that it enters by its square. In any case it 
seems desirable that this complication should be borne in mind. The 
consequences which follow from recognised laws for laminated structures, 
however fine, must surely have some bearing upon the properties of alloys, 
although in this case the fineness is molecular. 
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ON THE THEORY OF OPTICAL IMAGES, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE MICROSCOPE. 


[Philosophical Magazine, XLii. pp. 167 — 195, 1896.] 

The special subject of this paper has been trented from two distinct 
points of vi(^w. In the work of Helmholtz* the method followed is analogous 
to that which had long been used in the theory of the tele 8 coj) 0 . It consists 
in tracing the image rej)res(mtative of a mathematical point in the object, 
the point being regarded as self-luminous. The limit to definition depends 
upon the fiu^t that owing to diffraction the imago thrown even by a perfect 
lens is not confined to a point, but distends itself over a patch or disk of 
light of finite diameter. Two points in the obji^ct can appear fully sej)arated 
only when the representative disks are nearly clear of one another. The 
application to the microscope was traced by means of a somewhat extended 
form of Lagrange’s general optical theorem, and the conclusion was reached 
that the smallest resolvable distance e is given by 

6 = |^\/sina, (1) 

X being the wave-length in the medium where the object is situated, and 
a the divergence-angle of the extreme ray (the semi-angular aperture) in 
the same medium. If \ be the wave-length in vacuum, 

X=X,//., (2) 

fx being the refractive index of the medium; and thus 

€ = iXo//i-sina (3) 

The denominator sin a is the quantity now well known (after Abbe) as 
the “numerical aperture.” 

The extreme value possible for a is a right angle, so that for the micro- 
scopic limit we have 

( 4 ) 

* Pogg, Ann, Jubelband, 1874. 
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The limit can be depressed only by a diminution in \o» such as photography 
makes possible, or by an increase in /t, the refractive index of the medium 
in whicli the object is situated. 

This rnetliod, in v^hich the objc(* * * § t is considered point by point, seems 
the most straightforward, and to a great extent it solves the problem 
without more ado. When the representative disks arc thoroughly clear 
of one anoth(*r, the two points in whicih they originate are resolved, and 
on the other hand, when the disks overlap the })oints are not distinctly 
separated. Open questions can relate only to intermediate cas(‘s of partial 
overlapping and various degrees of resolution. In these cases (as has been 
insisted upon by Dr Stoney) we hav(i to ctmsider the relative })hases of the 
overlapping lights before we can arrive* at a complete conclusion. 

If the various })oints of the ol)j(*ct arti self-luminous, then* is no per- 
manent phase-relation between the lights of the overlap2)ing disks, and 
the resultant illumination is arrived at by simple addition of separate 
intensities. This is the situation of affairs in the ordinary use of a. telescope, 
whether the object be a double star, the disk of the sun, the disk of the 
moon, or a terrestrial body. The distribution of light in the image of 
a double point, or of a doubhi line, was es}H?cially considered in a former 
paper*, and we shall return to the subject later. 

When, as sometinu\s happens in the use of the tcilescope, and more 
frequently in the use of the microscoj)e, the overlapping lights have per- 
manent phase-relations, these inic'rmediate cases requinj a furth(.*r treatment ; 
and this is a matter of some importance as involving the Ix'haviour of the 
instrument in respect to the fiiujst detail which it is capable of rendering. 
We shall see that the image of a double })oint under various conditions 
can be delineated without difficulty. 

In the earliest paper by Prof. Abbef, which somewhat preceded that 
of Helmholtz, similar (ionclusions were reached; but the demonstrations 
were deferred, and, indeed, they do not appear ever to have been set forth 
in a systematic manner. Although some of the positions then taken up, 
as for example that the larger features and the finer structure of a micro- 
scopic object are delineated by different processes, have since had to be 
abandoned J, the publication of this paper marks a great advance, and has 
contributed powerfully to the modern development of the microscopc§. In 

* “ Investigations in Optics, witl) special reference to the Spectroscope,” Phil. Mag. Vol. viii. 
p, 266 (1870). [Vol. I. p. 415.] 

t Archiv f. Mikr. Anat. Vol. ix. p. 413 (1873). 

X Dallenger’s edition of Carpenter’s Microscope. t p. 64, 1891. 

§ It would seem that the present subject, like many others, has suffered from over-specializa- 
tion, much that is familiar to the microsoopist being almost unknown to physicists, and vice versa. 
For myself 1 must confess that it is only recently, in consequence of a discussion between 
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Prof. Abbe’s method of treating the matter the typical object is not a 
luminous pomt, but a grating illuminated by plane waves. Thence arise 
the well-known diffraction spectra, which an^ focused near the back of 
the object-glass in its lirincipal focal plane. If the light be homogeneous 
the spectra are reduced to points, and the final image may be regarded 
as due to the simultaneous action of these points acting as secondary centres 
of light. It is argued that the complete representation of the object 
requires the co-operation of all the sp<^ctra. When only a few are present, 
the representation is impeifect ; and when there is only one — lor this purpose 
the central image counts as a spectrum — th(‘ representation wholly fails. 

That this ])oint of view offers great advantagivs, at least when the object 
under considcu’ation is really a grating, is at onct‘. (evident. More especially 
is this the cas(i in respect of the question of the limit of resolution. It 
is certain that if one spectrum only lx? o]>erativ(‘, the image must consist 
of a uniform fic'ld of liglit, and that no sign can appt‘ar of th(' real periodic 
structure of the object. From this cons id( ‘ration the resol ving-pow(U’ is 
readily deduccxl, and it may be convenituit to recapitulate the argument 
for the casti of perpendicular incidence. In Fig. 1 A H repr*es(Uits the axis, 

Fit?. 1. 



A being in the plane of the obj(‘ct (grating) and B in the plane of the 
imag<\ The various diffraction sjx'ctra ai*e focused by the lens LU in 
the principal focal plane, representing tlie central image due to rays 
which issue normally from the grating. Aftei* |)assing the rays diverge 
in a cone corresponding to the apm-ture of the lens and illuminate a circle 
CD in the plane of the image, whi^se ctaitre is H, Thci first lateral 
spectrum >^1 is formed by rays diffracted from the grating at a certain 
angle; and in the critical case the region of the image illuminated by the 
rays diverging from Si just includes B, The extreme ray SJi evidently 

Mr L. Wright and Hr G. J. Stoney in the English Mechanic (Sept., Oct., Nov., 1894; Nov. 8. 
Dec. IS, 1896; Jan. 17, 1896), that I have become acquainted with the distinguishiiig features <ff 
Prof. Abbe’s work, and have learned that it was conducted upon different lines to that of 
Helmholtz. 1 am also indebted to Dr Stoney for a demonstration of some of Abbe’s experiments. 
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proceeds from A, which is the image of B. The condition for the co- 
operation at B of the fii'st lateral spectrum is thus that the angle of diffraction 
do not exceed the semi-angular aperture a. By elementary theory we 
know that the sine of the angle of diffraction is X/e, so that the action of 
the lateral spectrum requires that € exceed \/sina. If we allow the incidence 
upon the grating to be oblique, the limit becomes ^ A/ sin a, as in (1). 

We have seen that if one spectrum only illuminate B, the field shows 
no structure. If two spectra illuminate it with equal intensities, the field 
is occupied by ordinary interference bands, exactly as in the well-known 
experiments of Fresnel. And it is important to remark that the character 
of these bands is always the same, both as respects the graduation of light 
and shade, and in the fact that they have no focus. When more than two 
spectra co-operate, the resulting int(Tfercnce phenomena are more com- 
plicated, and there is oppoi-tunity for a completer rej)rcsentation of the special 
features of the original grating*. 

While it is certain that th(». image ultimately fomud may bo considered 
to be due to the spectra focused at Bp, the degree of conformity of 

the image to the original object is another question. From souk^ of the 
expositions that have been given it might be inferred that if all the spectra 
emitted from the grating were utilized, th(^ image would be a complete 
representation of the original. By considering the case of a very fine 
grating, which might aff’ord no lateral spectra at all, it is easy to sec that 
this conclusion is incorrect, but the matter stands in need of further eluci- 
dation. Again, it is not quite clear at what point the utilization of a 
spectrum really begins. All the spectra which the grating is competent 
to furnish are focused in the plane ; and some of them might be 
supposed to operate partially even although the part* of the image under 
examination is outside the geometrical cone definc^d by the aperture of 
the object-glass. For these and other reasons it will be so(‘n that the 


* These effects were strikingly illustrated in some observations upon gratings with (>,000 lines 
to the inch, set up vertically in a dark room and illuminated by sunlight from a distant vertical 
slit. The object-glass of the microsocjpe was a quarter-inch. When the original grating, divided 
upon glass (by Nobert), was examined in this way, the linos were well seen if the instrument was 
in focus, but, as usual, a comparatively slight disturbance of focus caused all structure to disappear. 
When, however, a photographic copy of the same glass original, made with bitumen [p. 2dl], was 
substituted for it, very different ejffects ensued. The structure could be seen even although the 
object-glass were drawn back through inch from its focused position ; and the visible lines 
were twice as close, as if at the rate of 12,000 to the inch. The difference between the two cases 
is easily explained upon Abbe’s theory. A soda flame viewed through the original showed a strong 
central image (spectrum of zero order) and comparatively faint spectra of the first and higher 
orders. A similar examination of the copy revealed very brilliant spectra of the first order on both 
fiides, and a relatively feeble central image. The case is thus approximately the same as when in 
Abbe’s experiment all spectra except the first (on the two sides) are blocked oat. 
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spectrum theory*, valuable as it is, needs a good deal of supplementing, 
even when the representation of a grating under parallel light is in 
question. 

When the object under examination is not a grating or a structure in 
which th() pattern is repeated an indefinite number of times, but for 
example a double point, or when the incident light is not parallel, the 
spectrum theory, as hitherto developed, is inapplicable. As an extreme 
example of the latter case we may imagine the grating to be self-luminous. 
It is obvious that the problem thus presented must be within the scope 
of any complete theory, and equally so that here there are no spectra 
fonned, as these require the radiations from the different elemtuits of the 
grating to pcjssess permanent phase-relations. It appears, therefore, to be 
a desideratum that the matter should be reconsirkired from the older point 
of view, according to which the tyjiical object is a point and not a grating. 
Such a treatment illustrates the important principle that the theory of 
resolving-power is essentially the same for all instrinmmts. The peculiarities 
of the microscope arise from the fact that the divergence-angles are not 
limited tf) be small, and from the different character of the illumination 
usually employed ; but, theoretically considered, these are differences of 
detail. The investigation can, without much difficulty, be extended to 
gratings, and the results so obtaine<l confirm for the most part the conclusions 
of the spectrum theory. 

It will be convenient to commence our discussion by a simple investiga- 
tion of the resolving-power of an optical instrument for a s(df-luminous 
double point, such as will be ap})licable equally to the telescoj)e and to 
the microscope. In Fig. 2 AB represents the axis, A being a point of the 

Fig. 2. 

B* 

object and B a point of the image. By the operation of the object-glass LL' 
all the rays issuing from A arrive in the same phase at i?. Thus if A be 
self-luminous, the illumination is a maximum at B, where all the secondary 
waves agree in phase. B is in fact the centre of the diffraction disk which 
constitutes the image of A. At neighbouring points the illumination is 

* The special theory initiated by Pjof. Abbe is usually called the “ diffraction theory,” a 
nomenclature against which it is necessary to protest. Whatever may be the view taken, any 
theory of resolving power of optical instruments must be a diffraction theory in a certain sense, 
so that the name is not distinctive. Diffraction is more naturally regarded as the obstacle to fine 
definition, and not, as with some exponents of Prof. Abbe’s theory, the machinery by which good 
definition is brought about. 
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less, in consequence of the discrepancies of phase which there enter. In 
like manner, if we take a neighbouring point P in the plane of the object, 
the waves which issue from it will arrive at B with phases no longer 
absolutely accordant, and the discrepancy of phase will increase as the 
interval AP increases. When the interval is very small, the discrepancy 
of phase, though mathematically existent, produces no practical effect, and 
the illumination at B due to P is as important as that due to Ay the 
intensities of the two luminous centres being supposed equal. Under these 
conditions it is clear that A and P arc not separated in the image. The 
question is, to what amount must the distance AP be increased in order 
that the difference of situation may make itself felt in the image. This 
is necessarily a question of degi'ee; but it does not require detailed calcu- 
lations in order to show that the discrepancy first becomes conspicuous 
when the phases corresponding to the various secondary waves which travel 
from P to B range over about a complete period. The illumination at B 
due to P then becomes comparatively small, iiuleed for some forms of 
aperture evanescemt. The Cixtreme discrepancy is that between the waves 
which travel through the outermost parts of the object-glass at L and L'\ 
so that, if we adopt the above standard of resolution, the ejuestion is, where 
must P be situated in order that the relative retardation of the rays PL 
and PIJ may on their arrival at B amount to a wave-length (\). In 
virtue of the general law that the reduced optical path is stationary in 
value, this retardation may be calculated without allowance for the different 
paths pursued on the further side of Z, Z', so that its value is simply 
PL — PL . Now since AP is very small, AL — PL is etjual to ^Z.sina, 
where a is the semi-angular aperture LAB, In like manner ZZ — ylZ has 
the same value, so that 


PL-PL^2AP,sina. 

According to the standard adopted, the condition of resolution is therefore 
that APy or e, should exceed JX/sina, as in (1). If e be less than this, 
the images overlap too much ; while if e greatly exceed th(^ above value 
the images bt^come unnecessarily separated. 

In the above argument the whole space between the obje(;t and the 
lens is supposed to be occupied by matter of one refractive index, and 
X represents the wave-length in4h{s tnediiun of the kind of light employed. 
If the restriction as to uniformity be violated, what we have ultimately to 
do with is the wave-length in the medium immediately surrounding 
the object. 

The statement of the law of resolving-power has been made in a form 
appropriate to the microscope, but it admits also of immediate application 
to the telescope. If 2ii be the diameter of the object-glass, and D the 
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distance of the object, the angle subtended by AP is €//>, and the angular 
resolving-power is given by 

27) sin a 2Ji ’ 

the well-known formula. 

This method of derivation makes it obvious that there is no essential 
difference of principle between the two cases, although the results are 
conveniently stated in different forms. In the case of the teiescoj)e we have 
to do with a linear measure of aperture and an angular limit of resolution, 
whereas in the case of the microscop(i the limit of resolution is linear and 
it is expressed in terms of angular aperture. 

In the above discussion it has been supposed for the sake of simplicity 
that the points to be discriminated are self-luminous, or at least Ix^have 
as if they were such. It is of interest to etupiire how fir this condition 
can be satisfied when the object is seen by borrowed light. \Vi^ may imagine 
that the object takes the form of an 0 ])a.(pie screen, perforated at two points, 
and illuminated by distant sources situated behind. 

If the source of light be reduccid to a point, so tliat a single train of 
plane waves falls u])on the scretm, there is a p(n*manont phasc^-relation 
between the waves incident at the two ])oints, and therefore also between 
the waves scattered from them. In this case the two points are as far as 
possible from behaving as if they w(U'e self-luminous. If the incidence 
be perpendicular, the secondary waves issue in the same jdiase ; but in 
the case of obliquity there is a permanent ])hase-difference. This difference, 
measured in wave-lengths, increases up to e, the distance between the 
points, the limit being attained as the incidence becomes grazing. 

When the light originates in distant independent sources, not limited 
to a point, there is no longer an absolutely definite phase-relationship 
between the secondary radiations from the two apertures; but this condition 
of things may be practically maintained, if the angular magnitude of the 
source be not too large. For example, if the source be limited to an angle 0 
round the normal to the screen, the maximum phase-difference measured 
in wave-lengths is esin^, so that if sin0 be a small fraction of A/e, the 
finitencss of 0 has but little effect. When, however, sin 0 is so great that 
€ sin 0 becomes a considerable multiple of the secondary radiations 
become approximately independent, and the apertures behave like self- 
luminous points. It is evident that even with a complete hemispherical 
illumination this condition can scarcely be attained when e is less 
than X. 

The use of a condenser allows the widely-extended source to be dispensed 
with. By this means an image of a distant source composed of indepen- 

16 


R. IV. 
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dently radiating parts, such as a lamp-flame, may bo thrown upon the 
object, and it might at first sight be supposed that the problem under 
consideration was thus completely solved in all cases, inasmuch as the two 
apertures corroKspond to diflerent parts of the flame. But we have to 
remember here and everywhere that optical images are not perfect, and 
that to a point of the flame corres])onds in the image, not a point, but 
a disk of finit('. magnitude. When this consideration is taken into account, 
the same limitation as before is encountered. 

For what is the smallest disk into which the condenser is cai)able of 
concentrating the light received from a distant point ? Fig. 2 and the 
former argument apply almost without modification, and they show that 
the radius AP of the disk has the value ^X/sina, where a is the semi- 
angular aperture of the condenser. Accordingly the diameter of the disk 
cannot be reduced below X ; and if e be h\ss than X the radiations from the 
two apertures are only partially independent of one another. 

It seems fair to conclude that the function of the condenser in micro- 
scopic practice is to cause the object to behave, at any rate in some degree, 
as if it were self-luminous, and thus to obviates the shaii)ly-niarked inter- 
ference-bands which arise when permanent and definite phase-relations are 
permitted to exist between the radiations which issue from various points 
of the object. 


As we shall have occasion later to employ Lagrange’s theorem, it may 
be well to point out how an instantaneous proof of it may be given upon 
the principles [especially that the optical distance measured along a ray 
is a minimum] already applied. As before, AB (Fig. 3) represents the 


Fig. 3. 
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axis of the instrument, A and B being conjugate points. P is a point 
near A in the plane through A perpendicular to the axis, and Q is its 
image* in the perpendicular plane through B, Since A and B are conjugate, 
the optical distance between them is the same for all [ray-] paths, e.g, for 

* [1902. In the original diagram Q was shown upon the wrong side of H. I owe the 
oorreotion to a correspondence with Prof. Everett.] 
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A MSB and ALMB. [For the same reason the optical distance from P 
to Q is the same along the various niys, one of which lies infinitely near 
to PRSQ and another to PLMQ,] And, since AP, BQ are perpendicular 
to the axis, the optical distance from P to Q is the same (to the first order 
of small quantities [such as AP\) as from A to B. Consequently the optical 
distance PRSQ is the same as AR^B, Thus, if /x, be the refractive 
indices in the neighbourhood of A and B rcispectively, a and /i the divergence- 
angles RALy BBM for a given ray, we have 

fji . AP, sin a = fx , BQ . sin yS, (6) 

where APy BQ denote the corresponding linear magnitudes of the two 
images. This is the th(H)rem of Lagrange, extended by Helmholtz so as to 
apply to finite divergence-angles*. 


We now j)ass on to the actual calculation of the images to be expected 
upon Fresnel’s principles in the various cases that may arise. The origin 
of coordinates (f = 0, ?/ = 0) in the focal plane is the geometrical image of 
the radiant point. If the vibration incident uj)on the lens be represented 
by cos (27rF^/\), where V is the velocity of light, the vibration at any 
point ^y 7) in the focal plane is“h 

^ dxdy (7) 

in which f denotes the focal length, and the integration with rcs 2 )ect to x 
and y is to be extended over the a|)erture of the lens. If for brevity 
we write 

2'^f/V=P. 27r9?/\/=g', (8) 

(7) may be put into the form 

-|«m2^(Ft-/)-|.cos^(F.-/) (9) 

where 

/S = // sin {px + qy) dxdyy C = // cos (px + qy) dxdy. . . .(10, 11) 

It will suffice for our present purpose to limit ourselves to the case where 
the aj)erture is symmetrical with respect to x and y. We have then 
= 0, and 

C = JJ cospx cos qy dxdyy (12) 

the phase of the vibration being the same at all points of the diffraction 
pattern. 

* I learn from Czapski’s excellent Theorie der Optuchcu Instrumente that a similar derivation 
of Lagrangc^s theorem from the principle of minimum path had already been given many years 
ago by Hockin (Micros. Soc. Journ. Vol. iv. p. 3H7, 1884). 

t See for example Enc. Brit. “Wave Theory,” p. 430 (1878). [Vol. ni. p. 80.] 


16—2 
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When the aperture is rectangular, of width a parallel to x, and of 
width h jiarallel to y, the limits of integration are from — to + for a:, 
and from - ^6 to + ^6 for y. Thus 

(13) 

7r|tt/X/ Trr)b/Xf 

and by (9) the amplitude of vibration (irrespective of sign) is C/Xf, This 
expression gives the diffraction pattern due to a single point of the object 
whose geometrical image is at 0, ?/ = 0. Sometimes, as in the application 
to a grating, we wish to consider the image due to a uniformly luminous 
liney parallel to rj, and this can always be derived by integration from the 
expression applicable to a point. But there is a distinction to be observed 
according as the radiations from the various parts of the line are independent 
or are subject to a fixed phase-relation. In the former case we have to 
deal only with the represented by/** or O'^jX^f^; and we get 

(TTfa/X/y^ 

by means of the known integral 



This gives, as a function of the intensity due to a self-luminous line 
whose geometrical image coincides with f=0. 

Under the second head of a fixed phase-relation we need only consider 
the case where the radiations from the various parts of the line start in 
the same phase. We got, almost JiS before. 


1 


_ ain(7r^«/X/) 


for the expression of the resultant amplitude coiTesponding to 

In order to make use of these results we require a table of the values 
of Anujity and of The following will suffice for our purposes: — 


Table I. 


4 u 

Binu 

sin* 11 

4 m 

sinM 

sin* u 

4 m 

Bin u 

Bin*M 

IT 

u 

M* 

TT 

u 

M* 

TT 

M 

M* 

0 

-i-i-oooo 

1-0000 

6 

-•2122 

•0450 

12 

•0000 

•0000 

1 

•9003 

•8105 

7 

- -1286 

•0165 

13 

- -0692 

•0048 

2 

•6366 

•4053 

8 

•0000 

•0000 

14 

- -0909 

•0083 

3 

•3001 

•0901 

9 

-h-lOOO 

•0100 

15 

-•0600 

•0036 

4 

•0000 

•0000 

10 

•1273 

•0162 

16 

•0000 

•0000 

5 

- *1801 

•0324 

11 

•0818 

•0067 
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When we have to deal with a single point or a single line only, this 
table gives directly the distribution of light in the image, u being equated 
to TT^ajXf, The illumination first vanishes when u = 7 r, or f/y’=X/a. 

On a former occasion* it has been shown that a self-luminous point 
or line at ?/ = — tt is barely separated from one at a = 0. It will be of 
interest to consider this case under three dift\u’ent conditions as to phase- 
relationship : (i) when fche phases are the same, as will happen when the 
illumination is by plane waves incident perpendicularly; (ii) when the 
phases are opposite ; and (iii) when the phase-difference is a quarter period, 
which gives the same result for the intensity as if the apertures were self- 
luminous. The annexed table gives the numerical values required. In 

Tahi.e 11. 


4?i 

sin u sin {u + tt) 

sin u sin (n J tt) 

/ )sin^?/ sin^fw-l ir)| 

TT 

U 1/ -f IT 

U U-i TT 

V 1 («-4ir)» j 

-4... 

+ 1-0000 

-1-OCXK) 

+ 1*000 

-3... 

+ 1-2004 

- -am 

+ *949 

-2... 

+ 1-2732 

•00(X) 

+ -900 

-1... 

+ 1-2004 

+ •G(K)2 

+ *949 

0... 

+ 1-0000 

+ 1-0000 

+ 1-000 

1... 

+ -7202 

+ 1-0804 

+ -918 

2... 

+ -4244 

+ -8488 

+ -671 

3... 

+ -1715 

+ -4287 

+ -326 

4... 

-0000 

•0()(X) 

*000 

5... 

- -0800 

- -2801 

- *206 

G... 

- -0849 

- -3395 

- -247 

7... 

- -0468 

~ *2105 

- *152 

8... 

•0000 

•0000 

•000 

9... 

+ -0308 

+ -1693 

+ *122 

10... 

+ -0364 

+ *2183 

+ *156 

II... 

+ -0218 

+ *1419 

+ *101 

12... 

•0000 

•0000 

•000 


cases (i) and (iii) the resultant amplitude is symmetrical with respect to 
the point — midway between the two geometrical images; in case (ii) 
the sign is reversed, but this of course has no effect upon the intensity. 
Graphs of the three functions are given in Fig. 4, the geometrical images 
being at the points marked — tt and 0. It will be seen that w^hile in case (iii) 
relating to self-luminous points or lines, there is an approach to separation, 

* Phil. Mag. Vol. vm. p. 266, 1879. [Vol. i. p. 420.] 
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nothing but an accurate comparison with the curve due to a single source 
would reveal the duplicity in case (i). On the other hand, in case (ii), 
where there is a phase-difference of half a period between the radiations, the 
separation may be regarded as complete. 



In a certain sense the last conclusion remains undisturbed even when 
the double point is still closer, and also when the aperture is of any other 
symmetrical form, e.g, circular. For at the point of symmetry in the image, 
midway between the two geometrical images of the radiant points, the 
component amplitudes are necessarily equal in numerical value and opposite 
in sign, so that the resultant amplitude or illumination vanishes. For 
example, suppose that the aperture is rectangular and that the points or 
lines are twice as close as before, the geometrical images being situated at 
u = — ^tt, = 0. The resultant amplitude is represented by /(a), where 

* ^ ^ U ^TT ' 


The values of /(a) are given in Table III. They show that the resultant 
vanishes at the place of symmetry | tt, and rises to a maximum- at 

a point near u = ^tt, considerably beyond the geometrical image at if = 0. 
Moreover, the value of the maximum itself is much less than before, a 
feature which would become more and more pronounced as the points were 
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taken closer. At this stage the image becomes only a very incomplete 
representation of the object ; but if the formation of a black line in the 
centre of the pattern be supposed to constitute resolution, then resolution 
occurs at all degrees of closeness*. We shall s(^e later, from calculations 
conducted by the same method, that a grating of an e(jual degree of closeness 
would show no structure at all but would present a uniformly illuminated 
field. 


Table III. 


4?i 

TT 

/(«) 

4u 

j TT 

/(«) 

4a 

TT 

/(«) 

All 

TT 

/(«) 

-1 

4- -00 

: 2 

+ •64 

5 

- -05 

8 

-13 

0 

+ •36 

i 3 i 

+ •48 

6 

-•21 

9 

+ •02 

1 

+ •60 

4 

+ •21 

7 

-•23 




But before proceeding to such calculations we may deduce hy Lagrange’s 
theorem the interval e in the original object corresponding to that between 
■w = 0 and u = tt in the imago, and thenc(^ (iftect a comi)ari8on with a gi'ating 
by moans of Abbe’s theoiy. The limjar dimension (f) of the image cor- 
responding to Li = TT is given by f = X f/a ; and from Lagrangtj’s theorem 

e/f = sin/9/sin a, (1^^) 

in which a is the “ semi-angular aperture,” and ^ = ^^72/’ Thus, corresponding 
to U = TT, 

e = ^ A/sin a. 

The case of a double point or line represented in Fig. 4 lies therefore 
at the extreme limit of resolution for a grating in which the period is the 

* TheHe results are easily illustrated experimentally, 1 have used two parallel slits, formed in 
films of tin-foil or of chemically deposited silver, of which one is conveniently made longer than 
the other. These slits are held vertically and are viewed through a small telescope, provided with 
a high-power eye-piece, whose horizontal aperture is restricted to a small width. The distance 
may first be so chosen that when backed by a neighbouring flame the double part of the slit just 
manifests its character by a faint shadow along the centre. If the flame is replaced by sunlight 
shining through a distant vertical slit, the effect depends upon the precise adjustment. When 
everything is in line the image is at its brightest, but therti is now no sign of resolution of 
the double part of the slit. A very slight sideways displacement, in my case effected most 
conveniently by moving the telescope, brings in the half- period retardation, showing itself by 
a black bar down the centre. An increas(^d displacement, leading to a relative retardation of 
three halves of a period, gives much the same result, complicated, however, by chromatic effects. 

In conformity with theory the black bar down the image of the double slit may still be 
observed when the distance is increased much beyond that at which duplicity disappears under 
flame illumination. 

For those experiments I chose the telescope, not only on account of the greater facility of 
manipulation which it allows, but also in order to make it clear that the theory is general, 
and that such effects are not limited, as is sometimes supposed, to the case of the microscope. 
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interval between the double points. And if the incidence of the light upon 
the grating were limited to be perpendicular, the period would have to be 
doubled before the grating could show any structure. 


When the aperture is circular, of radius R, the diffraction pattern is 
symmetrical about the geometrical image (j) = 0, <7 = 0), and it suffices to 
consider points situated upon the axis of f for which rj (and g) vanish. Thus 
from (12) 

= jj gKT da: dy = 2 j cos pa v'( R^ — a^) da (18) 

This integral is the Bessel function of order unity, definable by 

(^) = f cos (£: cos <f>) sin^ (f)d6 (19) 

TT j 0 

Thus, if x = R cos (f), 

\ ( 20 ) 

or, if we write u=: 

( 21 )* 

u 

This notation agrees with that (employed for the rectangular aperture if we 
consider that 2R corresponds with a. 

The illumination at various parts of the image of a double point may be 
inv(‘.stigate(l as before, especially if wo limit ourselves to points which lie 
upon the line joining the two geometrical images. The only diflerence in 
the calculations is that represented by the substitution of 2Ji for sine. We 
shall not, however, occupy space by tables and drawings such as have been 
given for a rectangular aperture. It may suffice to consider the three prin- 
cipal points in the image due to a double sou i ce whose geometrical images 
are situated at u = 0 and — tt, these being the points just mentioned, 
and that midway between them at w = -iTT. The values of the functions 
required are 

2/,(0)/0 = 10000 = V{10000}, 

2/i(7r)/7r = 1812 = Vf -03283}. 

(^tt)/ Jtt - 1217 = >v/{*5209}. 

In the case (corresponding to i. Fig. 4) where there is similarity of phase, 
we have at the geometrical images amplitudes 1’1812 as against 1*4434 at 
the point midway between. When there is opjiosition of phase, the first 
becomes ± *8188, and the last zerof . When the phases differ by a quarter 


* Enc, Brit. Wave Theory,” p. 432. [Vol. iii. p. 87.] 
t The zero illumination extends to all points upon the line of symmetry. 
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period, or when the sources are self-luminous (iii. Fig. 4), the amplitudes at 
the geometrical images are Vl 1*^328} or 1-()1()8, and at the middle point 
\/(l*0418) or l-02()7. The partial se])aration, indicated by the central de- 
pression in curve iii. Fig. 4, is thus lost when the rectangular aperture is 
exchanged for a circular one of equal width. It should be borne in mind 
that these results do not apply to a double line, which in the case of a 
circular aperture behaves differently from a double point. 


There is one respect in which the theory is deficient, and the deficiency 
is the more important the larger the angular a})erture. The formula (7) 
from which wo start assumes that a radiant point radiates equally in all 
directions, or at least that the radiatioTi from it aftcT leaving the object- 
glass is equally dense over the whole area of the si‘ction. In the case of 
telescopes, and microscopes of moderate angular a])ertuj*e, this assumption 
can lead to no apyu'eciable (Tror ; but it may be oth(u*wise when the angular 
aperture is very large. The radiation from an idea) centre of transverse 
vibrations is certainly not uniform in various dii'ections, and indeed vanishes 
in that of primary vibration. If we suppose such an ideal source to be 
situated upon the axis of a wide-angled object-glass, wo might exy)ect the 
diftrac.tion pattern to be less closely limit(‘(l in that axial j)lane which includ(‘.s 
the direction of prirmuy vibration than in that which is perpendicular to it. 
The restdt for a double point illuminated by borrowed light would be a 
better degree of seyjaration when th(‘ primary vibrat ions are p(u*pcndicular 
to the line of junction than when they are parallcd to it. 

Although it is true that complications and uncHu tainties under this head 
are not without influence upon the theory of the microscopic limit, it is not 
to be supposed that any considerable variation from that laid down by Abbe 
and Helmholtz is admissible. Indeed, in the case of a grating the theory of 
Abbe is still adequate, so far as the limit of resolution is concerned; for, as 
Dr Stoney has remarked, the irregularity of radiation in diffVu*ent directions 
tells only upon the i-elative brightnt^ss and not uyiori the angular posit»ion of 
the spectra. And it will remain true that there can be no resolution without 
the cooperation of two sj)ectra at least. 

In Table II. and Fig. 4 we have considered the image of a double point 
or line as formed by a lens of rectangular aperture. It is now j)roposed to 
extend the calculation to the case where the series of j)oints or lines is 
infinite, constituting a row of points or a grating. The intervals are sup- 
posed to be strictly equal, and also the luminous intensities. When the 
aperture is rectangular, the calculation is the same whether we are dealing 
with a row of points or with a grating, but we have to distinguish according 
as the various centres radiate independently, viz., as if they were self-luminous, 
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or are connected by phase-relations. We will commence with the fonner 
case. 

If the geometrical images of the various luminous points are situated 
at 'll = 0, u = ±v, w = ± 2v, &c., the expressions for the intensity at any point 
u of the field may be written as an infinite series, 


T/ , sin*(w + t;) ^ sin'*('a — y) 

i ( ?< ) — -- -- V > . . AO • 7 


{xi + vY 


{a — vf 


.( 22 ) 


^ sin^ (u -f 2v) ^ sin^ (?/ — 2v) ^ 

(ii 2vy (a — 2vY 

Being an even function of u and periodic in period v, (22) may be 
expanded by Fourier’s theorem in a series of cosines. Thus 


y. . T r T 2Trru 

1 (u) = io + A cos- -f ... + Ir cos — -f 

V V 


.(23) 


and the character of the field of light will be determined when the values of 
the constants A, &c., are known. For these we have as usual 

A = - [ I (a) dll, = - f 1 (n) cos - du>; (24) 

V Jo V Jo V ^ 

and it only remains to effect the int(‘grations. To this end we may observe 
that each term in the series (22) must in reality make an equal contribution 
to A. It will come to the same thing whether, as indicated in (24), we 
integrate the sum of tlu* seric's from 0 to v, or integrate a singltj temi of it, 
e.g. the first, from — oo to -h oo . We may therefore take 

1 f+^sin^a , TT 2 r + “silica 27rra 

vj.ao 


jr 1 /■+'*’ sin* a , TT j- 

J(f = — I " dll — J Ir 

V j _Q0 id V 


cos ' 


du, ...(25,26) 


To evaluate (26) we have 

sin®ii! Cos.m , r+* 1 d 


and 


/'+* sin^ti! cos.m , r+* 1 d , . , 

I du= - ^ (siir a cos su) an, 

J — CO J —• CO a ail 

d y • ^ \ 2"|"5.,^ . 2 ”■ s . V 

^ (sirr a cos su) ^ — su H — sin (2 + s) u H sm (2 — 5 ) m ; 


so that by (15) (s being positive) 


/: 


’ sin® u cos su 


du 


J ^^2 + 

2"^ 4 


£ ^ 2 — ^ 


a* ( z 4,-4 

the minus sign being taken when 2 — s is negative. 

Hence 

j. 2ir /- Trr^ ^ 

A = — 1 1 , or 0 , 

V \ V 1 

according as v exceeds or falls short of rir. 


( 27 ) 
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We may now trace the effect of altering the value of v. When v is large, 
a considerable number of terms in the Fourier expansion (23) are of import- 
ance, and the discontinuous character of the luminous grating or row of points 
is fairly well represented in the image. As v diminishes, the higher terms 
drop out in succession, until when v falls below 27r only and /j remain. 
From this point onwards /j continues to diminish until it also finally dis- 
appears when V drops below tt. The field is then uniformly illuminated, 
showing no trace of the original structure. The case v=^ir is that of Fig. 4, 
and curve iii. shows that at a stage when an infinite series shows no struc- 
ture, a pair of luminous points or lines of the same closeness are still in 
some degree separated. It will be remembered that = tt corresponds to 
£== ^\/sin a, e being the linear pcrio<l of the original object and a the semi- 
angular aperture. 


We will now pass on to consider the case of a grating or row of points 
perforated in an opacjue screen and illuminated l)y plane waves of light. If 
the incidence be oblique, the phtxse of the radiation emitted varies by equal 
steps as we pass from one element to the next. But for the sake of 
simplicity we will commence with the case of perpendicular incidence, where 
the radiations from the various elements all start in the same phase. We 
have now to superpose amplitudes, and not as Ix'fore intensities. If A be 
the resultant amplitude, we may write 


^ ^ ^ sin . sin(a-f-t;) , sin(?4 — ?;) , 

A ( u) = H ; "T r 

u u V a — V 


. . 27 rM . lirrn 

= Aq Ai cos !-•••*+’ Ar cos — — h . . . . 

V V 


(28) 


When V is very small, the infinite series identifies itself more and more 
nearly with the integral 


1 

V J -00 


sin U j . TT 

a a, viz. - . 

u V 


In general we have, as in the last problem, 


V j-OO 


sin u 


du; A 


_ 2 r+® sin 
""’vj-oo 


II 27rra , 
cos au; 


u ' ■ v J -00 a V 

so that Ao ^irjv. As regards writing s for ^TTrjv, we have 

V J ao U ^ 

the lower sign applying when (1 — s) is negative. Accordingly, 


A{u)^~ 

V / -y 


. . * 27ra ^ 47ra 
1+2 cos h 2 cos h 

V V 




the series being continued so long as 27rr < v. 


.(29) 


.( 30 ) 
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If the series (30) were continued ad infinitum, it would represent a 
discontinuous distribution, limited to the points (or lines) u — 0, u=±v, 
?/ = ±2y, &c., so that the image formed would accurately correspond to the 
original object. This condition of things is most nearly realised when v is 
very great, for then (30) includes a large number of terms. As v diminishes 
the higher tenus drop out in succession, retaining however (in contrast with 
(27)) their full value up to the moment of disappearance. When v is less 
than 27r, the series is reduced to its constant term, so that the field becomes 
uniform. Under this kind of illumination, the resolving-power is only half 
as great as when the object is self-luminous. 

These conclusions are in entire accordance with Abbe’s theory. The first 
term of (30) represents the central ifnago, the second term the two spectra 
of tlie first order, the third term the two spectra of the second order, and 
so on. Resolution fails at the moment when the spectra of the first order 
cease to cooperate, and we have already seen that this happens for the case 
of perpendicular incidence when v = 27r. The two spectra of any given order 
fail at the siime moment. 

If the scries stops after the lateral spectra of the first order, 

4(i0 = ^{l + 2cos^^“|. (31) 

showing a maximum intensity wlien u = 0, or Jy, and zero intensity when 
u-jfV, or |y. These bands are not the simjdest kind of interference bands. 
The latter require the ojK^ration of two spectra only ; whereas in the present 
case there are three — the central image and the two spectra of the first 
order. 


We may now proceed to consider the case when the incident plane waves 
are inclined to the grating. The only difference is that we require now to 
introduce a change of phase between the image due to each element and its 
neighbour. The series representing the resultant amplitude at any point u 
may still be written 

8 ^ ^ + g-i,nv + g+imv + «»»(« + 2 «) 

u u-h V u — V u + 2v ^ 

For perpendicular incidence m = 0, If 7 be the obliquity, € the grating- 
interval, X the wave-length, 

mv / 27r = € sin 7 / \ (33) 

The series (32), as it stands, is not periodic with respect to u in period v, 
but evidently it can differ from such a periodic series only by the factor 
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The series 


^ g-lW (W+r) gi jj ^ 

u u-^-v 

(M-V) gj^ ^ 2'y) 

-|_ - .. / ^ 

n — V tf 4- 2v 


(34) 


is truly periodic, and may therefore be expanded by Fourier’s theorem in 
periodic terms: 

(34) = -do + iBq + (Ai 4 iBx) cos {^Truj v) 4- ((\ 4 il\) sin (2TTuj -y) 4- . • . 

+ {Ar + iBr) cos {2riru / v) + -|- iD^) sin (2/*7r?^/ y) + (35) 


As before, if s — 2r7rlVy 

^viAr^iBr)^ T"-- 

J -oo 

SO that Br == 0, while 


[js.m , 
dn\ 


1 A f "* cos mu sin ii cos su , 

^v,Ar= du (30) 

J - 00 

In like manner (7^==0, while 

1 r ® si n ?nu sin u sin sti . . ^ ^ . 

- iv. Dr = / — - du (37) 

J — QC 


In the case of the zero suffix 


^0 = 0, 



cos mu sin u 


du. 


(38) 


When the products of sines and cosines which occur in (30) &c. arc 
transformed in a well-known maniuT, the intcf^ration may be effected by 
(15). Thus 

cos mu sin u cos su = ^ (sin ( 1 4 m 4 s) u -f sin (1 — m — s) u 

4- sin (J 4 m — s) u -f sin (1 ~ m + s) u] ; 

so that 

= Jtt {[1 -f m4- *•] 4- [1 — ra — 5 ] 4- [1 4-m — <s*] 4 [1 - 7a 4- s]} ...(39) 

where each symbol such as [1 -h m 4- s] is to be replaced by 4 1 , the sign 
being that of (1 4- 7/i -f s). In like manner 


— \v,Dr — ^TT { [1 4- 7a — 5 ] 4- [1 — m 4“ 5 ] — [d + ra 4- s\ — [1 ~ /a — 5 ] J . . . .(40) 


The rth terms of (35) are accordingly 
“ |^Mw([l 4 - 77J, 4 . 5 ] 4 . [X — e-*««([l 4 . 7 /^ — i?] + [1 ~7a + «])}; 
or for the original series (32), 

^ (w-f«) « ([1 4 . ^ 4 . 4 . [-X — — ^]) 

4. (m—8) u ([1 4- m — «] d- [1 — m 4 - 6 ‘]) j , . . .(41) 
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For the term of zero order. 


^ + ///.] + [1 - vi]) (42) 

mV 


From (41) we see that the term in vanishes unless (m + 5 ) lies 

between ± 1, and that then it is equal to tt j v . ^ ; also that the term in 

^im-s)u vanishes unless (ni — s) lies between ± 1, and that it is then equal to 
Tr/y . In like manner the term in vanishes unless in lies between 

+ 1, and when it does not vanish it is equal to This particular 

case is included in the general statement by putting s = 0. 

The image of the grating, or row of j)oints, expressed by (32), is thus 
capable of representation by the sum of terms 

Tt/v . 4 - 0i{m. \-8,)u ^ ^i(m+8t)u | ( 43 ) 

where .v, = 27r/t;, .V 2 = 47r/i;, &c., every term being included for which the 
coefficient of u lies between + 1 Each of these terms corresponds to a 
spectrum of Abbe s theory, and rc})re8ents plane progressive waves inclined 
at a certain angle to the plane of the image. Each spectrum when it occurs 
at all contributes equally, and it goes out of operation suddenly. If but one 
spectrum operates, the field is of uniform brightness. If two spectra operate, 
we have the ordinary interference bands due to two sets of plane waves 
crossing one another at a small angle of obliquity*. 

Any consecutive pair of spectra give the same interference bands, so far 
as illumination is concerned. For 


ZT jgtw[TO4-2nr/v] giwlwf-2 (r+1) w/o]| ^ gmr»#+2 (r-f*i) «■/«] 

of which the exponential fector influences only the phase. 

In (43) the critical value of v for which the rth spectrum disappears is 
given by, when we introduce the value of m from (33), 

V (€ sin 7 


2'7r 


.4. r 


or, since (as we have seen) 


\ 

27r € sin a 


■) = ±i; 


V X 

€ (sin 7 + sin a) = T r\. 


.(44) 

.(45) 


This is the condition, according to elementary theory, in order that the 
rays forming the spectrum of the rth order should be inclined at the angle 
a, and so (Fig. 2) be adjusted to travel from A to B, through the edge of 
the lens L. 


Enc, Brit. “Wave Theory,” p. 425. [Vol. iii. p. 69,] 
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The discussion of the theory of a rectangular aperture may here close.^ 
This case has the advantage that the calculation is the same whether the 
object be a row of jioints or a grating. A parallel treatment of other forms 
of apei’t.ure, e.g. the circular form, is not only limitecl to the first alternative, 
but applies there only to those points of the field which lie upon the 
line joining the geometrical images of the luminous points. Although the 
advantage lies with a more general method of investigation to be given 
presently, it may be well to consider the theory of a circular aperture as 
specially deduced from the formula (21) which gives the image of a single 
luminous centre. 


If we limit ourselves to the case of paralh*! waves and perpendicular 
incidence, the infinite series to be discussed is 


^ (u) = + ^ -A (»- ”) + + 

^ ^ u u + V u — V u + 2?; 


...(40) 

...(47) 


n — V 

where n = 7rf . 2 R / \f. 

Since A is necessaril}^ periodic in period v, we may assume 

A (w.) = Ao + -c-li cos(27ra/t;)-f ... + ArC0^i(2r7ru /v) + ...; (48) 

and, as in the case of the rectangular ai^erture, 

J..1 j,-? r~ ■'•<"> (49) 

Vj^ao U Vj-oo V 

These integrals may be evaluated. If a and b be real, and a be positive*, 

/„ 

Multiplying by bdb and integrating from 0 to 6, we find 

f “ (51 ) 

; 0 b 

In this we write 5 = 1, a = is, where s is real. Thus 

r® Ji (^O fcos sx — i sin ' 

I dx = v(l — 6-) — IS. 

Jo ^ 

If 1, we must write i^/(s^- 1) for ^(1 Hence, if «< 1, 

r *^1 (*) rfai = V(1 - s‘), r = s (52, 53) 

J Q ^ J 0 ^ 

while, if s>l, 

ri<£^**.-,/(^-l) + .. ...(54,55) 

Jo ^ Jo ^ 


Gray and Mathews, JBesseVs Functionf, 1895, p. 72. 
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We are here concerned only with (52), (54), and we conclude that — 2jv, 
and that 

■ = or 0, (56) 

V 

according as s is less or greater than 1, viz. according as 2r7r is less or greater 
than V, 


If we compare this result with the corresponding one (30) for a rect- 
angular aperture of equal width (27?=^ a), we see that the various terms 
representing the several spectra enter or disappear at the samc‘. time; 
but there is one important difference to be noted. In the case of the 
rectangular aperture the spectra enter suddenly and with their full effect, 
whereas in the jn’osent case there is no such discontinuity, the effect of a 
spectrum which has just entered being infinitely small. As will appear 
more clearly by another method of investigation, the discontinuity has its 
origin in the sudden rise of the ordinate of the rectangular aperture from 
zero to its full value. 


In the method referred to the form of the aperture is su])posed to remain 
symmetrical with respect to both axes, but otherwise is kept open, the 
integration with respect to a: being postj)oned. Starting from (12) and 
considering only those points of the image for which v and q in equation 
(8) vanish, wo have as aj)])licable to the image of’ a single luminous source 

C — JJ cos pot'dxdy = 2/?y cos pxdx (57) 

in which 2y denotes the whole height of the aperture at the point x. This 
gives the amplitude as a function of/). If thiU’o be a row of luminous points, 
from which start radiations in the same phase, we have an infinite series of 
terms, similar to (57) and derived from it by the addition to p of positive 
and negative integral multiples of a constant representing the period. 
The sum of the series A (p) is necessarily periodic, so that we may write 

A(p) = ... + Ar cos {‘Irirplpi) + . . . ; (58) 

and, as in previous investigations, we may take 

r-i-ac 

Ar= I C COS spdp, (59) 

J —00 

s (not quite the same as before) standing for 2rirlpiy and a constant factor 
being omitted. To ensure coiivergency we will treat this as the limit of 

I cos sp dp (60) 


the sign of the exponent being taken negative, and h being ultimately made 
to vanish. Taking first the integration with respect to p, we have 
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and thus 


I COS xp cos spap = rir- -/ To + y -. — 7 ; 

, r hydx * r hydx 

^ J A* + (^ + sy'^J - 


* 4- (it? — 5)* ’ 


in which h is to be made to vanish. In the limit the integrals receive 
sensible contributions only from the neighbourhoods of x= ±s; and since 


we get 



du 

I ~ 


= Tr{yx-~t + .y*-+.) = 27ryj;=,,. 


(61) 

(62) 


From (62) we see that the occurrence of the term in i.e, the appear- 
ance of the spectrum of the rth order, is associated with the value of a 
particular ordinate of the object-glass. If the ordinate be zero, i.e. if the 
abscissa exceed numerically the half-width of the object-glass, the term in 
question vanishes. The first appearance of it corresponds to 

ia = 2r7r/pi 

in which a is the entire width of the object-glass and the linear period in 
the image. By (17 a), 

X/ _ \/ sin ^ _ JaX 
€ sin a e sin a ’ 

so that the condition is, as before, 

e sin a = rX. 


When Ar has appeared, its value is proportional to the ordinate at «? = s. 
Thus in the case of a circular aperture {a = 27?) we have 

yx-=« == 7? Vfl ~ c® sin* a} (63) 

The above investigation relates to a row of luminous points emitting 
light of the same intensity and phase, and it is limited to those points of 
the image for which 7 / (and q) vanish. If the object be a grating radiating 
under similar conditions, we have to retain cosg^y in ( 12 ) and to make an 
integration with respect to q. Taking this first, and introducing a factor 


we have 

r + ao 07., 

j _ ^ cos qy dq = (64) 

This is now to be integrated with respect to y between the limits ~y 
and + y. If this range be finite, we have 

Limit*-, = 2,r, (65) 

B. IV. 17 
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independent of the length of the particular ordinate. Thus 

Cl == J Cdq=27rJ cos pa! dx, (66) 

the integration with respect to x extending over the range for which y is 
finite, that is, over the width of the object-glass. If this be 2i?, we have 

f Gdq isTrjp, sin pR (67) 

J -00 

From (67) we see that the image of a luminous line, all parts of which 
radiate in the same phase, is independent of the form of the aperture of the 
object-glass, being, for example, the same for a circular aj)erture as for a 
rectangular aperture of equal width. This case differs from that of a self- 
luminous line, the images of which thrown by circular and rectangular 
apertures are of different types’*^. 

The comparison of (67) with (20), applicable to a circular aperture, leads 
to a theorem in Bessels functions. For, when q is finite, 




.( 68 ) 


so that, setting i2 = l, we get 

r J, + i!)} . _ sinj> . . 

Jo V(p^ + f) ^ 


The application to a grating, of which all parts radiate in the same phase, 
proceeds as before. If, as in (58), we suppose 


4(p) = ilo+ ... q-ilrCossp-h ... , (70) 

r +00 

we have -4^= / Ci cos spdp; (71) 

J — 00 


from which we find that Ar is 47r® or 0, according as the ordinate is finite or 
not finite at x^s. The various spectra enter and disappear under the same 
conditions as prevailed when the object was a row of points ; but now they 
enter discontinuously and retain constant values, instead of varying with the 
particular ordinate of the object-glass which corresponds to a? = .s. 

We will now consider the corresponding problems when the illumination 
is such that each point of the row of points or of the grating radiates in- 
dependently. The integration then relates to the intensity of the field as 
due to a single source. 


* Enc. Brit. “ Wave Theory,” p, 434. [Vol. lu. p. 92.] 

t This may be verified by means of Neumann^s formula (Gray and Mathews, BesaeVs Function$ 
(70), p. 27). 
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By (9), (10), (11), the intensity /* at the point (p, q) of the field, due to 
a single source whose geometrical image is situated at (0, 0) is given by 

CQg ^ dxdyY -f {Jf sin (pw + qt/) dxd^]^ 

= //cos {px' +• qy') dx'dy' x //cos {px -f qy) dxdy 
+ // sin (px' + qy') dx dy' x //sin (px + qy) dxdy 
= ////cos {p (x -x)^q (y ~ y)] dxdydxdy\ (72) 

the integrations with respect to x' , y', as well as those with respect' to x, y 
being over the area of the aperture. 


In the present application to sources which are periodically repeated, 
the term in oo^sp of the Fourier expansion representing the intensity 
at various points of the image has a coefficient found by multiplying (72) 
by cos sp and integrating with respect to p from p = — oo to p = -f oo . If 
the object be a row of points, we may take (/ = 0 ; if it be a grating, we 
have to integrate with respect also to q from — oo to y = -f oo . 


Considering the latter case, and talking first the integrations with respect 
top, q^ we introduce the factors the plus or minus being so chosen as 

to make the elements of the integral vanish at infinity. After the operations 
have been performed, h and k are to be supposed to vanish *. The integra- 
tions are performed jxs for (60), (64), and we get the sum of the two terms 
denoted by 


2hk 

{7(» + (V - * ± s)“j 1^-* + (y' - y/j ■ 


(73) 


We have still to integrate with respect to dxdy dxdy . 
range for y' always includes y. 


Limit 


/ 


2k dy 


2ir\ 


and we are left with 



2irhdxdydx' 
-\-(x — X ± sy ’ 


As in (65), since the 


(74) 


If s were zero, the integration with respect to x would be precisely 
similar ; but with s finite it will be only for certain values of x that 
(x X ± s) vanishes within the range of integration. Unless this evan- 
escence takes place, the limit when h vanishes becomes zero. The effect 
of the integration with respect to x is thus to limit the range of the 
subsequent integration with respect to x. The result may be written 

2it^ffd!cdy (75) 


* The process is that employed by Stokes in his evaluation of the integral intensity, Edin, 
Trans, xx. p. 317 (1863). See also Em^ Brit* “Wave Theory,*’ p. 431. [Vol. iii. p. 86.] 

17-3 
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upon the understanding that, while the integration for y ranges over the 
whole vertical aperture, that for x is limited to such values of x as bring 
a? T s (as well as x itself) within the range of the horizontal aperture. The 
coeflScient of the Fourier component of the intensity involving cossp, Of 
cos(2r7rp/pi), is thus proportional to a certain part of the area of the aper- 
ture. Other parts of the area are inefficient, and might be stopped off 
without influencing the result. 

The limit to resolution, corresponding to r = 1, depends only on the width 
of the aperture, and is therefore for all forms of aperture the same as for 
the case of the rectangular aperture already fully investigated. 

If the object be a row of points instead of a row of lines, <7 = 0, and there 
is no integration with respect to it. The process is nearly the same as above, 
and the result for the coefficient of the rth term in the Fourier expansion is 
proportional to fy^dx, instead of Jydx, the integration with respect to x being 
over the same parts of the aperture as when the object was a grating. The 
application to a circular aperture would lead to an evaluation of 

r+oD J^(u)co^su j 

j.. — — *'• 
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THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE SEPARA- 
TION OF GASES BY DIFFUSION AND SIMILAR PROCESSES. 


\^Philosophical Magazine, XLli. pp. 493 — 498, 1896.] 


The larger part of the calculations which follow were made in connexion 
with experiments upon the concentration of argon from the atmosphere by 
the methiKl of atmolysis*. When the supply of gas is limited, or when it 
is desired to concoutrate the lighter ingredient, the conditions of the question 
are materially altered; but it will be convenient to take first the problem 
which then presented itself of the simple diffusion of a gaseous mixture 
into a vacuum, with special regard to the composition of the residue. The 
diffusion tends to alter this composition in the first instance only in the 
neighbourhood of the porous walls; but it will be assumed that the forces 
promoting mixture are powerful enough to allow of our considering the 
composition to be uniform throughout the whole volume of the residue, 
and variable only with time, on account of the unequal escape of the 
constituent gases. 

Let X, y denote the quantities of the two constituents of the residue at 
any time, so that — dx, — dy are the quantities diffused out in time dt The 
values of dxjdt, dy/dt will depend upon the character of the porous partition 
and upon the actual pressure ; but for our present purpose it will suffice to 
express dyjdx, and this clearly involves only the ratios of the constituents 
and of their diffusion rates. Calling the diffusion rates p, v, we have 


dy 

dx px' 


( 1 ) 


In this equation x, y may be measured on any consistent system that 
may be convenient. The simplest case would be that in which the residue 
is maintained at a constant volume, when x, y might be taken to represent 


Bayleigh and Bamsay, Phil, Trans, olxzzvi. p. 206 (1895). [Vol. iv. p. 180.] 
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the partial pressures of the two gases. But the equation applies equally well 
when the volume changes, for example in such a way as to maintain the total 
pressure constant. 


The integral of (1) is 

( 2 ) 

where G is an arbitrary constant, or 

(3) 

If X, Y be simultaneous values of x, y, regarded as initial. 



yjx 

YjX “U; 

w 

SO that 

II 

1 

( 5 ) 

In like manner 

„-.v( 

^-Hxjy) 

(6) 

If we write 

li 

( 7 ) 


r represents the enrichment of the residue as regards the second constituent, 
and we have from (5), (C), 


x-¥y _ 
X+Y~ 


X 

X + Y 




Y 


X+Y 




( 8 ) 


an equation which exhibits the I’elation between the enrichment and the 
ratio of the initial and final total quantities of the mixture. 


From (8), or more simply from (4), we see that as x diminishes with time 
the enrichment tends to zero or infinity, indicating that the residue becomes 
purer without limit, and this whatever may be the original proportions. Thus 
if the first gas (x) be the more diffusive > v), the exjwnent on the right 
of (4) is negative; and this indicates that r becomes infinite, or that the 
first gas is ultimately eliminated from the residue. When the degree of 
enrichment required is specified, an easy calculation from (8) gives the degree 
to which the diffusion must be cjirried. 


In Graham’s atmolyser the gaseous mixture is caused to travel along a 
tobacco-pipe on the outside of which a vacuum is maintained. If the 
passage be sufficiently rapid to preclude sensible diffusion along the length 
of the pipe, the circumstances correspond to the above calculation ; but the 
agreement with Graham’s numbers is not good. Thus in one case given by 
him of the atmolysis of a mixture containing equal volumes of oxygen 
and hydrogen, we have 

F/X = l, y/a;=92-78/7-22, 

* Phil. Tran*. Vol. ouii. p. 403 (1868). 
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SO that r =: 13 nearly. Thus, if in accordance with the view usually held 
/a/i/ = 4, we should have from (8) 

i X 13-« + i X 13-i = -229 ; 

SO that a reduction of the residue to *229 of the initial quantity should have 
effected the observed enrichment. The initial and final volumes given by 
Graham are, however, 7*5 litres and *45 litre, whose ratio is *06. The inferior 
eflSciency of the apparatus may have been due to imperfections in the 
walls or joints of the pipes. Such an explanation appeal's to be more 
probable than a failure of the law of independent diffusion of the component 
gases upon which the theoretical investigation is founded. 

In the concentration of argon from a mixture of argon and nitrogen we 
have conditions much less favourable. In this case 

V20/>v/14 = *()77. 

If an enrichment of 2:1 is required and if the original mixture is 
derived from the atmosphere by removal of oxygen, the equation is 

•99x2-''-'’' + -01 X •2-'-” = -0142 + 0029 = 'OlTl, 

^ 4 " 1 

expressing the reduction needed. The results obtained experimentally (Zoc. 
cit) were inferior in this case also. 


When the object is the most effective separation of the components of a 
mixture, it is best, as supposed in the above theory, to maintain a vacuum 
on the further side of the porous wall. But we have sometimes to consider 
cases where the vacuum is replaced by an atmosphere of fixed composition, 
as in the well-known experiment of the diffusion of hydrogen into air through 
a porous plug. We will suppose that there arc only two gjises concerned 
and that the volume inside is given. The symbols a*, y will then denote the 
partial pressures within the given volume, the constant partial pressures 


outside being a, )8. Our equations may be written 

cZa = /a (a — a) dy = v (0 -- y) dt, (9) 

or on integration 

— 2/ = )9 -f (10) 

(7, D being arbitrary constants. 


After a sufficient time a?, y reduce themselves respectively to a, /8, as was 
to be expected. 

The constants /a, v are not known beforehand, depending as they do upon 
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the specialities of the apparatus as well as upon the quality of the gases. If 
we eliminate t, we get 

2/ — )8 = E{x — (11) 

in which only the 7^atio vj fi is involved. 

As a particular case suppose that initially the inside volume is occupied 
by one pure gas and the outside by another, the initial pressures being unity. 
Then in (10) 

a=:0, /3 = 1, (7=1, D = -l; 

we have x = y = 1 — (12) 

and £6* -f y = 1 + (13) 

gives the total internal pressure. When this is a maximum or minimum, 
g and the corresponding value is 






Thus in the case of hydrogen escaping into oxygen, /a/i/ = 4, and 
a: + y= 1-3x4"* = -528, 
the minimum being about half the initial pressure*. 


Returning now to the separation of gases by diffusion into a vacuum, 
let us suppose that the difference between the gases is small, so that 
(v iii)l = fc, a small quantity, and that at each operation one-half the total 
volume of the mixture is allowed to pass. In this case (8) becomes 

jf' 1 Y i 

i = YTY ^ nearly; 

vlY 

so that r — (15) 

This gives the effect of the operation in question upon the composition of 
the residual gas. If s denote the corresponding symbol for the transmitted 
gas, we have 

_{Y-y)IY _l-ylY_l-ra,IX_ (l-r)x/X „ 
{X-w)/X~l-w/X~ l-x/X ~ ^ i-xfx 

approximately, since r is nearly equal to unity. Accordingly 

1 ~ ^ — sr ^ nearly, 

8 2~r ^ 

so that approximately s and r are reciprocal operations. For example, if 

* The most striking effects of this kind are when nitrous oxide, or dry ammonia gas, diffuse 
into the air through indiarubber. 1 have observed suctions amounting respectively to 58 and 64 
centimetres of mercury. 
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starting with any proportions we collect the transmitted half, and submit it 
to another operation of the same sort, retaining the half not transmitted, 
the final composition corresponding to the operations sr is the same (ap- 
proximately) as the composition with which we started, and the same also 
as would be obtained by operations taken in the reverse order, represented 
by rs, A complete scheme* on these lines is indicated in the diagram. 



Representing the initial condition by unity, we may represent the result 0 £ 
the first operation by 

+ or i(r + s), 

in which the numerical coefficient gives the quantity of gas whose character 
is specified by the literal symbols. The second set of operations gives in the 
first instance 

+ Irs -+ 

or, after admixture of the second and third terms (which are of the same 
quality), 

I (r2 + 2rs + s^) = ( • 


In like manner the result of the third set of oj)erations may be represented 

( V *4" 

2 j > ^ formally proved by “induction”) of n sets of 


operations by 



When we take account of the reciprocal character of r and s, this may be 
written 

^ ■ r“ + nr”-* + r”-* + ... + nr-”+* + r-"| (17) 

the number of parts into which the original quantity of gas is divided being 

* It differs, however, from that followed by Prof. Ramsay iti his recent researches {Proc, Roy. 
Soc. Vol. LX. p. 216, 1896). 
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w -f 1. If n is even, the largest part, corresponding to the middle term, has 
the original composition*. 

It is to be observed, however, that so far as the extreme concentration of 
the less diffusive constituent is concerned these complex operations are 
entirely unnecessary. The same result, represented by will be reached 

at a single operation by continuing the diffusion until the residue is reduced 
to of the original quantity, when its composition will be that denoted by 
And even as regards the; extreme member at the other end in which the 
more diffusive constituent preponderates, it will be evident that the opera- 
tions really required are comparatively simple, the extreme member in each 
row being derived solely from the extreme member of the row preceding")*. 

If we abandon the supposition, adopted for simplicity, that the gas is 
divided into equal parts at each oper.ation, we may still express the results 
in a similar manner. If p, <t be the fractions retained and transmitted, then 
p H- <7 = 1, and in place of (15) we get 

r-p^ (18) 

The relation between r and s is 

pr + a-,9 = 1; (19) 

and the various portions into which the gas is divided after n sets of operations 
are represented by the various tej*ms of the expansion of 

{pr -f a-sy\ (20) 

the Greek letters and the numerical coefficients giving the quantity of each 
portion, and the Roman letters giving the quality. But it must not be for- 
gotten that this theory all along supposes the difference of diffusivities to be 
relatively small. 

* There is here a formal analof?y with the problem of detorminioK the probability of a given 
combination of heads and tails in a set of n tosses of a coin ; and the result of supposing n infinite 
may be traced as in the theory of errors. 

t Possibly a better plan for the concentration of the lighter constituent would be diffusion 
along a column of easily absorbable gas, e,g. COg. The gas which arrives first at the remote end 
is infinitely rich in this constituent. [1902. See Phil, Mag, i. p. 105, 1901.] 
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THE THEORY OF SOLUTIONS. 

[Naturey LV. pp. 253, 254, 1897.] 

As some recent viva voce remarks of mine have received an interpretation 
more wide than I intended, 1 shall be glad to be allowed to explain that 
when (now several years ago) I became acquainted with the work of 
van t' Hoff I was soon convinced of the great importance of the advances 
due to him and his followers. The subject has been prejudiced by a good 
deal of careless phniseology, and this is probably the reason why some dis- 
tinguished physicists and chemists have refused their adhesion. It must be 
admitted, further, that the arguments of van t’ Hoff are often insufficiently 
set out, and are accordingly difficult to follow, l^erhaps this remark applies 
especially to his treatinent of the central theorem, viz. the identification of 
the osmotic pressure of a dissolved gas with th(i pressure which would be 
exercised by the gas alone if it occupied the same total volume in the absence 
of the solvent. From this follows the formal extension of Avogadro's law to 
the osmotic pressure of dissolved gases, and thence by a natural hypothesis 
to the osmotic pressure of other dissolved substances, even although they 
may not be capable of existing in the gaseous condition. If I suggest a 
somewhat modified treatment, it is not that 1 see any unsoundness in van 
t’ Hoff’s argument, but because of the importance of regarding a matter of 
this kind from various points of view. 

Let us suppose that we have to deal with an involatile liquid solvent, and 
that its volume, at the constant temperature of our operations, is unaltered 
by the dissolved gas — a question to which we shall return. We start with 
a volume v of gas under pressure and with a volume V of liquid just 
sufficient to dissolve the gas under the same pressure, and we propose to find 
what amount of work (positive or negative) must be done in order to bring 
the gas into solution reversibly. If we bring the gas at pressure into 
contact with the liquid, solution takes place irreversibly, but this difficulty 
may be overcome by a method which I employed for a similar purpose many 
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years ago*. We begin by expanding the gas until its rarity is such that no 
sensible dissipation of energy occurs when contact with the liquid is es- 
tablished. The gas is then compressed and solution progresses under rising 
pressure until just as the gas disappears the pressure rises to The opera- 
tions are to be conducted at constant temperature, and so slowly that the 
condition never deviates sensibly from that of equilibrium. The process is 
accordingly reversible. 

In order to calculate the amount of work involved in accordance with the 
laws of Boyle and Henry, we may conveniently imagine the liquid and gas to 
be confined under a piston in a cylinder of unit cross-section. During the 
firet stage contact is prevented by a partition inserted at the surface of the 
liquid. If the distance of the piston from this surface be x, we have initially 
x — v. At any stage of the expansion (x) the j)ressure p is given by p^pt^vjx, 
and the work gained during the expansion is represented by 

dx , ^ 

X being a very large multiple of v. During the condensation, after the 
partition has been removed, the pressure upon the piston in a given position 
X is less than before. For the gas which was previously confined to the 
space X is now partly in solution. If s denote the solubility, the available 
volume is practically increased in the ratio x:x -{■ sVy so that the pressure in 
position X is now given by 

p = p^vl{x + sV), 

and the work required to be done during the compression is 

r® dx , X’hsV 

On the whole the work lost during the double operation is 

f, x + sV . » I 

^O^jlog 

and of this the first part must be omitted, as x is indefinitely great. As 
regards the second part, we see that it is zero, since by supposition the 
quantity of liquid is such as to be just capable of dissolving the gas, so 
that sV — V. The conclusion then is that, upon the whole, there is no gain 
or loss of work in passing reversibly from the initial to the final state of 
things. 

The remainder of the cycle, in which the gas is removed from solution 
and restored to its original state, may now be effected by the osmotic process 

* “ On the Work that may be gained during the mixing of Gases , »» Pkil Mag. Vol. xlix. 
p. 811, 1876. [Vol. I. p. 242.] 
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of van t’ Hoff*. For this purpose one “ semi -permeable membrane/' per- 
meable to gas but not to liquid, is introduced just under the piston which 
rests at the surface of the liquid. A second, permeable to liquid but not to 
gas, is substituted as a piston for the bottom of the cylinder, and may be 
backed upon its lower side by pure solvent. By suitable proportional motions 
of the two pistons, the upper one being raised through the space v, and the 
lower through the space F, the gas may be ex]:)clled, the pressure of the gas 
retaining the constant value and the liquid (which has not yet been 
expelled) retaining a constant strength, and therefore a constant osmotic 
pressure P. When the expulsion is complete, the work done upon the lower 
piston is PF, and that recovered from the gas is upon the whole 
PF — Po^- Since this process, as well as the first, is reversible, and since the 
whole cycle has been conducted at constant temperature, it follows from the 
second law of thermo-dynamics that no work is lost or gained during the 
cycle, or that PF —p^v. The osmotic pressure P is thus determined, and it 
is evident that its value is that of the pressure which the gas, as a gas, would 
exert in space F. 

The objection may perhaps be taken that the assumption of unaltered 
volume of the liquid as the gas dissolves in it unduly limits the application 
of the argument. It is true that when finite pressures are in question, an 
expansion (or contraction) of the liquid would complicate the results ; but we 
are concerned only, or at any rate primarily, with the osmotic pressure of 
dilute solutions. In this case the complications spoken of relate only to the 
second order of small quantities, and in our theory are accordingly to be 
dismissed. 


PhiL Mag, Vol. xxvi. p. 88, 1888. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE OXIDATION OF NITROGEN GAS. 
[Chemical Society s Journal^ 71, pp. 181 — 186, 1897.] 


The observations here described were made in connexion with the 
isolation of argon by removal of the nitrogen from air, but they may, perhaps, 
possess a wider interest as throwing light upon the behaviour of nitrogen 
itself. 

According to Davy*, the dissolved nitrogen of water is oxidised to nitrous 
(or nitric) acid when the liquid is submitted to electrolysis. To make the 
experiment in as refined a form as possible, I })rocured two hollow cones of 
pure gold containing about 25 grains of water each, they were filled with 
distilled water connectcid together by a moistened piece of amianthus which 
had been used in the former ox])eriment8, and exposed to the action of 
a voltaic battery of 100 pairs. ... In 10 minutes the water in the negative 
tube had gained the power of giving a slight blue tint to litmus paper: and 
the water in the positive tube rendered it red. The process was continued 
for 14 hours ; the acid increased in quantity during the whole time, and the 
water became at last very sour to the taste. . . . The acid, as far as its 
properties were examined, agreed wdth pure nitrous acid having an excess 
of nitrous gas” (p. 6). 

Further (p. 10), I had never made any experiments, in which acid 
matter having the properties of nitrous acid was not produced, and the 
longer the operation the greater was the quantity which appeared. . . . 
It was natural to account for both these appearances, from the combination 
of nascent oxygene and hydrogene respectively; with the nitrogene of the 
common air dissolved in the water.” 

Davy was confirmed in his conclusion by experiments in which the 

♦ Phil Tram. 1807, p. 1. 
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electrolytic vessels were placed in a vacuum or in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
There was then little or no reddening of the litmus, even after prolonged 
action of the battery. 

If nitrogen could be oxidised in this way, the process would be a con- 
venient one for the isolation of argon, for it could be worked on a large scale 
and be made self-acting. But it did not appear at all probable that nitrogen 
could take a direct part in the electrolysis. In that case, its oxidation would 
be a secondary action, due, perhaps, to the formation of peroxide of hydrogen. 
This consideration led me to try the effect of peroxide of sodium on dissolved 
nitrogen, but witho\it success. The nitrogen dissolved in 1250 c.c. of tap 
water and liberated by boiling, was found to be 19T c.c., and it was not 
diminished by a previous addition of peroxide of sodium, with or without 
acid. Having failed in this direction, I endeavoured to repeat Davy’s ex- 
periment nearly in its original form. The water was contained in two 
cavities bored in a block of paraffin, and connected by a wick of asbestos 
which had been previously ignited. By means of platinum terminals con- 
nected with a secondary battery, a potemtial difference of 100 volts was 
maintained between the cups. The whole was covered by a glass shade, to 
exclude any saline matter that might be introduced from the atmosphere. 
But, under these conditions, no difference in the behaviour of litmus when 
moistened with water from the two cups could be detected, even after 14 
days’ exposure to the 100 volts. When, however, the cove^r was removed, the 
litmus responded markedly after a day or two. 

The fiiilure of several attempts of this kind lead me to doubt the correct- 
ness of Davy’s view, that the dissolved nitrogen of water is oxidised during 
electrolysis. At any rate, th(j action is so slow that the process holds out no 
promise of usefulness on a large scale. 

In the oxidation of nitrogen by gaseous ox^’^gen under the action of 
electric discharge, a question arises as to the influence of pressure. If the 
mass absorbed were proportional to pressure, or the volume independent of 
pressure, the electrical energy expended being the same, it might be desirable 
to work with highly condensed gases, in spite of the serious difficulties that 
must necessarily be encountered. That pressure would be favourable seems 
probable a priori y arid is suggested by certain observations of Dr Frankland. 
My own early experiments pointed also in the same direction. A suitable 
mixture of nitrogen and oxygen, standing in an inverted test-tube over alkali, 
was sparked from a Ruhmkorff coil actuated by five Grove cells ; when the 
total pressure was about three atmospheres, the mass absorbed was about 
three times that absorbed in the same time at the ordinary pressure. 

This result made it necessary to proceed to operations upon a larger 
scale with the alternate current discharge. Experiments were first tried in 
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a small vessel (of 250 c.c.), which would be more easily capable of withstand- 
ing internal pressure than a larger one. In order to protect the glass, which 
at the top was almost in contact with the electric flame, and to promote 
absorption of the combined nitrogen, the alkali was used in the form of 
a fountain, which struck the glass immediately over the flame, and washed 
the whole of the internal surface*. But, to my surprise, preliminary trials, 
conducted at atmospheric pressure, showed that this apparatus was not 
effective. The rates of absorj)tion were about 1600 c.c. per hour, the runs 
themselves being for half-an-hour. About double this rate had already been 
obtained with the same electrical appliances and with stationary alkali. 
Care having been taken that the quality of the mixture within the working 
vessel was maintained throughout the run, the smaller efficiency could only 
be connected with the confined space. 

As to the reason why a confined space should be unfavourable, it is 
difficult to give a decided opinion. Other things being the same, the surface 
presented by the alkali will be diminished in a smaller vessel, and the ab- 
sorption of the combined nitrogen may consequently be less rapid. But it is 
difficult to accept this explanation, in view of the favourable conditions 
secured by the use of a fountain. The gases, as they rise from the flame, 
impinge directly upon the alkali, which is itself in rapid motion over the 
whole internal surface. It would almost seem as if the combined nitrogen, 
as it leaves the flame, is not yet ready for absoi'j)tion, and only becomes so 
after the lapse of a certain time. However this may be, the efficiency is in 
practice improved by largely increasing the capacity of the working vessel. 
A larger bottle, of 370 c.c. capacity, allowed a rate of 2000 c.c. per hour. 
A flask of still greater capacity gave 3300 c.c. per hour, whilst with a larger 
globe capable of holding 4^ litres, a rate of 6800 c.c. per hour was obtained. 
These experiments were all made at atmospheric pressure with a fountain of 
alkali and with the electric flame in as nearly as possible a constant condition. 
In the case of the smallest vessel, it was thought that the separation of the 
platinum terminals may have been insufficient for the best effect, but the 
loss due to this cause must have been relatively small. Electrical instruments 
connected with the primary circuit of the Ruhmkorfl’ gave readings of 10 
amperes and 41 volts. 

When the comparatively small vessel of 370 c.c. was used at a pressure 
of about one additional atmosphere, the volume absorbed was about the same 
as in the experiments with the same vessel at atmospheric pressure, thus 
indicating a double efficiency. This increased efficiency is, however, of no 
practical importance, inasmuch as a higher efficiency still can be obtained at 
atmospheric pressure by use of a larger vessel. In order to clear up the 
question, it was necessary to compare the efficiencies in a large vessel at 

* Rayleigh and Bamaay, Phil. Tram. 1896, p. 217. [Vol. iv. p. 162.] 
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different pressures, an operation involving considerable difficulty and even 
danger. 

For this purpose, a glass globe, nearly spherical in form, and having 
a capacity of about 7 litres, was employed. The extra pressure was nearly 
an atmosphere and was obtained by gravity, the feed and return pipes for 
the alkaline fountain, as well as the pipe for the supply of water to the gas- 
holder, being carried to a higher level than that at which the rest of the 
apparatus stood. The rate of absorj)tion (reduced to atmos|)heric pressure) 
was 6880 c.c. per hour. Experiments conducted at atmospheric pressure 
gave as a mean 6600 c.c. 

In order to examine still further the influence of pressure, two ex- 
periments were tried under a total pressure of half an atmosphere. The 
reduced numbers were 5600, 5700 c.c. per hour. From these results, it 
would appear that the influence of pressure is slightly fixvourable. But, in 
comparing the results for one atmosphere and for half an atmosphere, it 
should be remembered that, in the latter case, acpieous vapour is responsible 
for a sensible part of the total pressure. At any rate, the results are much 
more nearly independent of pressure than proportional to pressure; so that 
the cases of large and small vessels are sharply distinguished, pressure ap- 
pearing to be advantageous only where the space is too confined to admit 
of the best efficiency at a given pressure being reached. 

Not soiTy to be relieved from the obligation of designing a large scale 
apparatus to be worked at a high pressure, such as 20 or 100 atmospheres, 
1 reverted to the ordinary pressure, and sought to obtain a high rate of 
absorption by employing a powerful electric flame contained in a large vessel 
whose walls were wjished internally by an alkaline fountain. The electrical 
arrangements have been the subject of much consideration, and require to be 
different from what would naturally be expected. Since the voltage on the 
final platinums during discharge is only from 1600 to 2000, as measured by 
one of Lord Kelvin’s instruments, it might be supjjosed that a commercial 
transformer, transforming from 100 volts to 2400 volts, would suffice for the 
p\irpose. When, however, the attempt is made, it is soon discovered that 
such an arrangement is quite unmanageable. When, after some difficulty, 
the arc is started, it is found that the electrical conditions are unstable. 
Things may go well for a time, but after j)erhaps some hours the current 
will rise and the platinums will become overheated and may melt. Even 
when two transformei-s were employed, so connected as to give on open 
secondary circuit nearly 4800 volts, the conditions were not steady enough 
for convenient practice. The transformer used in the experiments about to 
be described is by Messrs Swinburne, and is insulated wdth oil. On open 
secondary, the voltage is nearly 8000*, but it falls to 2000 or less when the 

* Probably 6000 would have suiliced. 


R. IV. 
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discharge is running. Even with this transformer, it was necessary to include 
in its primary (thick wire) circuit a self-induction coil, provided with a core 
consisting of a bundle of iron wires, and adjustable in position. As finally 
used, the adjustment was such that the electromotive force actually operative 
on the primary was only about 30 volts out of the 100 volts available at the 
mains of the public supply. This reduction of voltage does not, at any rate 
from a theoretical point of view, involve any loss of economy, and some such 
reduction seems to be essential to steadiness. Under these conditions, the 
current taken amounted to 40 amp^^res. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the watts actually delivered to the 
primary circuit of the transformer are less than the number (1200) derived 
by multiplication of volts and amperes. From some experiments made 
under similar conditions*, I have found that the factor of reduction — the 
cosine of the angle of lag — is about two-thirds, so that the watts taken in 
the above arrangement are about 800, representing a little more than a 
horse-power. 

The working vessel, A, was of glass, .spherical in form, and of 50 litres 
capacity. The neck was placed downwards, and 
was closed by a large rubber stopper, through 
which five tubes of glass penetrated. Two tubes 
of substantial construction carried the electrodes, 

By Cy arranged much as in a former apparatus f; 
two more, F and E, were required for the supply 
tube of the fountain and for the drain of liquid, 
whilst the fifth, i), was for the supply of gas. 

The external drowning of the vessel, formerly 
necessary, was now dispensed with; but a suit- 
able cooling arrangement for the alkali (some- 
thing like the worm of a condenser) had to be 
provided to obviate excessive accumulation of 
heat. 

As the solution of alkali circulated entirely 
in the closed apparatus, it could lose none of its 
dissolved argon. It was maintained in circula- 
tion by a small centrifugal pump constructed of iron and driven from an 
electric motor. 

The mixed gases (about 11 parts of oxygen to 9 parts of air) were 
supplied from a large gas-holder ; but an auxiliary holder was also necessary 
in order to observe the rate of absorption. When the rate became un- 

* I hope shortly to publish an account of the method employed, [Phil. Mag, xliii. p. 843 ; 
Art. 229 below.] 

t Rayleigh and Ramsay, Phil, Trans, 1896, p. 218. [Vol, iv. p. 163.] 
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satisfactory, the mixed gas in the working vessel was analysed and the 
necessary rectification effected. 

In the earlier stages of the operation, the rate of absorption was about 
21 litres per hour, and this, by proper attention, could be maintained without 
much loss until the accumulation of argon began to tell. If we take 20 litres 
as corresponding to 800 watts, we have 25 c.c. per watt-hour, an efficiency 
not very different from that found in operations on a much smaller scale. 

The present apparatus works about three times as fast as the former one, 
in which the vessel was smaller and the alkali stationary. It is also more 
interesting to watch, as the electric flame is fully exposed to view. On the 
other hand, it is more complicated, owing to the use of a circulating pump, 
and probably requires closer attention. A failure of the fountain whilst the 
flame was established would doubtless soon lead to a disaster. 

I have been efficiently aided throughout by Mr Gordon, who has not only 
fitted the apparatus, but has devised many of the contrivances necessary to 
meet the ever- recurring difficulties which must be expi'cted in work of this 
character. 


18-~2 
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ON THE PASSAGE OF ELECTRIC WAVES THROUGH TUBES, 
OR THE VIBRATIONS OF DIELECTRIC CYLINDERS. 

{^Philosophical Magazine, XLili. pp. 125 — LS2, 1897.] 

General Analytical Investigation. 

The problem here proposed bears affinity to that of the vibrations of 
a cylindrical solid treated by Pochhamnier* and others, but when the 
bounding conductor is regarded as perfect it is so much simpler in its 
conditions as to justify a separate treatrtient. Some particular c^lses of it 
have already been considered by Prof. J. J. Thomson f. The cylinder is 
supposed to be infinitely long and of arbitrary section ; and the vibrations 
to be investigated are assumed to be periodic with regard both to the 
time {t) and to the coordinate (z) measured parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder, i.e., to be proportional to 

By Maxwell’s Theory, the components of electromotive intensity in the 
dielectric (P, Q, R) and those of magnetic induction (a, 6, c) all satisfy 
equations such as 

d^R d?R 1 ^R 

dy^^ dt^ ^ 

V being the velocity of light ; or since by supposition 

d^Rjdz^ = — m®i2, d^R j dt^ = — p^R, 


d?Rlda? + d^Rjdif + k^R =0, (2) 

where k^ z:sp^j F® - ni^ (3)J 

* Crelle, Vol. xxxi. 1876. 

t Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetism, 1893, § 800, 


The of Prof. J. J. Thomson {loc, cit. § 262) is the negative of that here chosen for 
convenience. 
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The relations between P, Q, R and a, 6, c are expressed as usual by 

da _ dQ dR 
dt dz dy' 

and two similar equations ; while 

dx dy^ dz’^ ’ dx^ dy^ dz 


(4) 


(5,6) 


The conditions to be satisfied at the boundary are that the components of 
electromotive intensity parallel to the surface shall vanish. Accordingly 

(»■*> 

dxjds, dyjds being the cosines of the angles which the tangent {ds) at any 
point of the section makes with the axes of x and y. 

Equations (2) and (7) are met with in various two-dimensional problems 
of mathematical physics. They are the ecjuations which determine the free 
transverse vibrations of a stretched membrane whose fixed boundary coincides 
with that of the section of the cylinder. The quantity is limited to certain 
definite values, A?./, ..., and to each of these corresponds a certain normal 
function. In this way the possible forms of R are determined. A value of R 
which is zero throughout is also possible. 


With respect to P and Q we may write 


/> _ # 4. 

dx dy * 


^ dy dx’ 


.(9, 10) 


where <!> and are certain functions, of which the former is given by 




(7P dQ 
dx dy 


dR 

dz 


= — imR. 


01 ) 


There are thus two distinct classes of solutions ; the first dependent upon 
in which R has a finite value, while ^ = 0 ; the second dependent upon yjr, in 
which R and <f> vanish. 


For a vibration of the first class we have 

P = d^jdz, Q = d<f>ldy, (12) 

and (V=* + A’*^) = 0 (18) 

Accordingly by (1 1) P, (14) 


and 


P- 


im dR 


Q- 


im 


dR 


¥ dx^ ^ dy 

by which P and Q are expressed in terms of R supposed already known. 


(15) 
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The boundary condition (7) is satisfied by the value ascribed to JJ, and 
the same value suffices also to secure the fulfilment of (8), inasmuch as • 


j^cLv ^dy im dR ^ 


ds ^ ds ds 

The functions P, Q, R being now known, we may express a, 6, c. From (4) 
da . . dR -f A*® dR 


so that 


da . . dR 

a— 

m^-^k^dR , 


dy ^ 

m- -f- dP 


c = 0 (16) 


ipk^ dy ’ ipk^ dx ^ " " 

In vibrations of the second class P = 0 throughout, so that (2) and (7) are 
satisfied, while k^ is still at disposal. In this case 

P-dyjrjdy, Q^^-d^jdx, (17) 

and (V‘^ + Ar")i^= 0 (18) 

By the third of equations (4) 


dpyq 

dy dx 




so that yjr^ — ipc / A:*, and 


p _ ^ ijt) dc 
k^ d^^ 


k^ dx' 


P = 0. 


Ai 1 /A\ dc , im dc 

Atobyd) (2«) 

Thus all the functions are expressed by means of c, which itself satisfies 

(V^-f A:®)c = 0 (21) 

We have still to consider the second boundary condition (8). This takes the 
form 

dc dx dc dy 
dy ds dx ds^ ' 

requiring that dcjdn, the variation of c along the normal to the boundary at 
any point, shall vanish. By (21) and the boundary condition 

dc/dn=:0, (22) 

the form of c is determined, as well as the admissible values of kK The 
problem as regards c is thus the same as for the two-dimensional vibrations of 
gas within a cylinder which is bounded by rigid walls coincident with the 
conductor, or for the vibrations of a liquid under gravity in a vessel of the 
same form*. 

All the values of k determined by (2) and (7), or by (21) and (22), are real, 


Phil Mag. Vol. i. p. 272 (1876). [Vol. i. p. 266.] 
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but the reality of k still leaves it open whether m in (3) shall be real or 
imaginary. If we are dealing with free stationfiry vibrations m is given 
and real, from which it follows that p is also real. Bub if it be p that is 
given, may be either positive or negative. In the former case the motion 
is really periodic with respect to z ; but in the latter z enters in the forms 
^m'z^ j motion becomes infinite when ^ = -j- oo , or when ^ — oo , 

or in both cases. If the smallest of the possible values of exceeds p^jV^^ 
m is necessarily imaginary, that is to say no periodic waves of the frequency 
in question can be propagated along the cylinder. 


Rectangular Section. 


The simplest case to which these formulae can be applied is when the 
section of the cylinder is rectangular, bounded, we may suppose, by the lines 
= 0, a; = a, y = 0, y = yS. 


As for the vibrations of stretched membranes*, the appropriate value 
of R applicable to solutions of the first class is 

R = sin (pjrxj a) sin {viry j ; (23) 


from which the remaining functions are deduced so easily by (15), (10) that 
it is hardly necessary to write down the expressions. In (23) fx and v are 
integers, and by ( 1 3) 


whence 


- p^ jV^ — 



(24) 

(25) 


The lowest frequency which allows of the propagation of periodic waves along 
the cylinder is given by 


_ TT^ TT® 
- aT + • 


(26) 


If the actual frequency of a vibration having its origin at any part of the 
cylinder be much less than the above, the resulting disturbance is practically 
limited to a neighbouring finite length of the cylinder. 


For vibrations of the second class we have 


c= Qo^{pirxjai) cos(*'7ry/y3), (27) 

the remaining functions being at once deducible by means of (19), (20). 
The satisfaction of (22) reejuires that here again p, v be integers, and (21) 
gives 



identical with (24). 


Theory of Sounds § 196. 
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If o > jS, the smallest value of k corresponds to /x = 1, v = 0. When v = 0, 


we have k = f».Trla, and if the factor be omitted, 

a = — ^ sin fcc, 6 = 0, c — cos kx, (29) 

P=0, Q = -i'sin/te, R = 0; (30) 


a solution independent of the value of j3. There is no solution derivable from 


Circular Section, 


For the vibrations of the first class we have iis the solution of (2) by means 
of Bessels functions, 

R = Jn (kr) cos n$, (31) 

n being an integer, and the factor being dropped for the sake of 

brevity. In (31) an arbitrary multiplier and an arbitrary addition to 0 are 
of course admissible. The value of k is limited to be one of those for which 

J,,{kr):=.0 (32) 

at the boundary where r = r . 

The expressions for P, Q, a, 6, c in (15), (16) involve only dRjdjc, dRjdy. 
For these we have 




= cos (w - 1) ^ |j„' + + ii- cos (ft + 1) ^ 

cos (n — 1) 0 Jn-i (^^) ~~ \k cos (n. + 1) ^ Jn^i 


according to known properties of these functions ; and in like manner 


.(33) 


dR dR , ^ dR ^ 

= gin d + cos 0 
dy dr rd0 


= - sin (?i — 1) ^ /n-i {kr) - \k sin (n + 1)0 (kr) (34) 

These forms show directly that dRjdir, dRjdy satisfy the fundamental 
equation (2). They apply when n is equal to unity or any greater integer. 
When w = 0, we have 

P = t/o(A?r), (35) 

= — A:/, {kr) cos 0, ^ = -- kJ^ {kr) sin 0 (36) 


* For (18) would then become vV~^i the boundary condition d^/dn=0, 

would require that P and Q, ae well as P, vanish throughout. 
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The expressions for the electromotive intensity are somewhat simpler 
when the resolution is circumferential and radial : 

circumf. component 

Q /l U * Z) %7Y171 Y /I \ • /» /otT\ 

cos 0 - P sin Jn (kr) sin 7i0, (37) 

radial component 

= P cos + Q sin 0 Jn{kr) cos jiA (38) 

If n = 0, the circumferential component vanishes. 

Also for the magnetization 
circ. cornp. of magnetization 

^bQOi^B -a sin 0 — —-j^ == (tr) cos nd. (39) 

ar tpk ^ 

rad. comp, of mag. ~ a cos ^ 4- 1 sin ^ 

— fde- -iper <") 

The smallest value of k for vibrations of this class belongs to the series 
n = 0, and is such that kr - 2*404, r being the radius of the cylinder. 

For thii vibrations of the second class R = 0, and by (21), 

c=^Jn{kr)Q.o^n6y (41) 

k being subject to the boundary condition 

J,'{kr') = 0 (42) 

As in (33), (34), 

dc dc /i dc . a 

. = -j- cos 0 rn SIB ^ 

dx dr rd0 

= ^A: cos (n — 1) ^ Jn^i (kr) — ^ A; cos (n + 1) 0 «/n+i (kr), (43) 

dc d>c • y* dc ^ 

ay dr rd0 

= — \k sin (n — 1 ) ^ Jn-i (^'’) sin (w 4- 1) ^ (kr), (44) 

so that by (19), (20) all the functions are readily expressed. 

When n = 0, we have 

= - kj^ (kr) cose, ^^ = -kJ,{kr) Sind. ( 45 ) 

For the circumferential and radial components of magnetization we get 
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circ. comp, of mag. == 6 cos ^ - a sin ^ 

im do imn r \ • n 

rad. cornp. of mag. = a cos ^ + 6 sin ^ 

im dc im r / /i x /i 
"" ¥ dr "" k 


corresponding to (37), (38) for vibrations of the first class. 


(46) 

(47) 


In like manner equations analogous to (30), (40) now give the components 
of electromotive intensity. Thus 

circ. comp. = Q cos ^ - P sin ^ ^ ^ ^ Jn (kr) cos7i0, (48) 

rad. comp. = P cos 6^ -f- Q sin 0 ^ (kr) sin 7i9 (49) 

The smallest value of k admissible for vibrations of the second class is of 
the scries belonging to 1, and is such that /r7*'= r841, a smaller value than 
is admissible for any vibration of the first class. Accordingly no real wave of 
any kind can be propagatcnl along the cylinder for which p/V is less than 
1’841//, where denotes the radius. The transition case is the two- 
dimensional vibration for which 

c- (1-841 r/r') cos^, ;)= 1-841 F// (50, 51) 
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ON THE PASSAGE OF WAVES THROUGH APERTURES IN 
PLANE SCREENS, AND ALLIED PROBLEMS. 


[^PJdlosophical Magazine, XLiii. pp. 259 — 272, 1897.] 

The waves contemplatetJ may be either aerial waves of condensation and 
rarefaction, or electrical waves propagated in a dielectric. Plane waves of 
simple type impinge upon a parallel screen. The screen is supposed to be 
infinitely thin, and to be perforated by some kind of aperture. Ultimately 
one or both dimensions of the aperture will be regarded as infinitely small 
in comparison with the wave-length (X); and the method of investigation 
consists in adapting to the present purpose known solutions regarding the 
flow of incompressible fluids. 

If ^ be a velocity-potential satisfying 

( 1 ) 

where V® ~ d^j da^ + d^j dy^ + d^j dz^, 

the condition at the boundary may be (i) that = or (ii) that <^ = 0. 

The first applies directly to aerial vibrations impinging upon a fixed wall, and 
in this connexion has already been considered*. 

If we assume that the vibration is everywhere proportional to (1) 


becomes 

+ = ( 2 ) 

where = n/ 2'7r/X (3) 


It will conduce to brevity if we suppress the factor On this un- 
derstanding the equation of waves travelling parallel to x in the positive 
direction, and accordingly incident upon the negative side of a screen 
situated at ^ — 0, is 


^ 

Theory of Sound, § 292. 


,(4) 
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When the solution is complete, the factor is to be restored, and the 
imaginary part of the solution is to be rejected. The realized expression 
for the incident waves will therefore be 

(j) = cos (nt — koo) (5) 

Perforated Screeii, — Boundary Condition d<l>ldn — 0. 

If the screen be complete, the reflected waves under the above condition 
have the expression <f> = e^^^. 

Let us divide the actual solution into two parts x 
solution which would obtain were the screen complete, the second the 
alteration required to take account of the aperture ; and let us distinguish 
by the suffixes m and p the values applicable upon the negative (vdnus) and 
upon the positive side of the screen. In the present case we have 

Xm = + «***. Xp = ^ 

This ;)^“Solution makes d^mldn = 0, dxpjdn = 0 over the whole plane 
X = 0, and over the same plane ~ Xv^ 

For the supplementary solution, distinguished in like manner upon the 
two sides, we have 

ds, ir, = 1 1%, dS, ( 7 ) 

where r denotes the distance of the point at which yfr is to be estimated 
from the element dS of the aperture, and the integration is extended 
over the whole of the area of aperture. Whatever functions of position 
luay be, these values on the two sides satisfy (2), and (as is evident 
from symmetry) they make dyfr^n jdn, dyjrpidn vanish over the wall, viz. the 
unperforated part of the screen ; so that the required condition over the wall 
for the complete solution (x 4- is already satisfied. It remains to consider 
the further conditions that </> and d<f>ldx shall be continuous across the 


aperture. 

These conditions require that on the aperture 

2 4 = ^p> dyjr^nl dx = dy^pj dx ( 8 )* * 

The second is satisfied if ; so that 

fm=jj^m-yd8. i/Tp = - ® ^ dS, (9) 


making the values of and yjtp equal and opposite at all corresponding 
points, viz. points which are images of one another in the plane x^ 0. In 

* The use of dx implies that the variation is in a fixed direction, while dn may be supposed 

to be drawn outwards from the screen in both cases. 
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order further to satisfy the first condition it suffices that over the area of 
aperture 

= ^^ = 1 , ( 10 ) 


and the remainder of the j)roblcni consists in so detennining that this 
shall be the case. 

In this part of the problem we limit ourselves to the supposition that 
all the dimensions of the aperture are small in comparison with X. For 
points at a distance from the aperture may then be removed from 

under the sign of integration, so that (0) becomc^s 

tp = - ( 11 ) 

The significance of is readily understood from an electrical inter- 

pretation. For in its application to a point, itself situated upon the area 
of aperture, in (9) may be identified with unity, so that is the 
})otential of a distribiition of density on S. But by (10) this potential 
must have the constant value — 1 ; so that or represents 

the electrical capacity of a conducting disk having the size and shape of 
the aperture, and situated at a distance from all other electrified bodies. 
If we denote this by My the solution applicable to points at a distance from 
the aperture may be written 

o~ikr f,—ikr 

= = ( 12 ) 

To these are to be added the values of x (^)* realized solutions 

are accordingly 

— 2 cos nt C 08 ka; — M fc)^ 

, , . cos Xt) 

’ (14) 

The value of ilf may be expressed* for an ellipse of semi-major axis a 
and eccentricity e. We have 

F{e) 

F being the symbol of the complete elliptic function of the first kind. 
When e = 0, F{e)^^TT\ so that for a circle M = 2aj7r, 

It should be remarked that ^ in (9) is closely connected with the normal 
velocity at dS, In general, 



* Theory of Sounds §§ 292, 306, where is given a discussion of the effect of ellipticity when 
area is given. 
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At a point (w) infinitely close to the surface, only the neighbouring elements 
contribute to the integral, and the factor may be omitted. Thus 

dx 


=.-jj^V^dS = -2-^xjy = - 2,r'I' ; 


or 




_ 1 dyjr 


27r dn * 

dyjf / dn being the normal velocity at the point of the surface in question 


(17) 


Boundary Condition <f) — 0, 


We will now suppose that the condition to be satisfied on the walls is 
= although this case has no simple application to aerial vibrations. 
Using a similar notation to that previously employed, we have as the ex- 
pression for the principal solution 

= (18) 


giving over the whole plane (^r = 0), Xm ~ Xv “ / dx = ~ 

dxpl dx = 0. 


The supplementary solutions now take the form 




These give on the walls yjr^ = yfr^ = 0, and so do not disturb the condition of 
evanescence already satisfied by It remains to satisfy over the aperture 

= ~ + d'^^J dx = d^pjdx ( 20 ) 

The first of these is satisfied if = — so that and are equal 
at any pair of corresponding points upon the two sides. The values of 
d'^mjdx, dyjrpjdx are then opposite, and the remaining condition is also 
satisfied if 

dyjTj^jdx = iky dy^pjdx = - ik (21) 

Thus is to be such as to make d^^/dx = ik ; and, as in the proof of (17), 
it is easy to show that in (19) 

= ylrJ2ny % = ~ i/r^/27r, (22) 

where yjrp are the (equal) surface- values at dS, 

When all the dimensions of 8 are small in comparison with the wave- 
length, (19) in its application to points at a sufficient distance from 8 
assumes the form 

, ikxe"^^'^^ f/’ . 

<23) 

and it only remains to find what is the value of ff^IrpdS which corresponds 
to d'^pjdx^^ - ik. 
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Now this correspondence is ultimately the same as if we were dealing 
with an absolutely incompressible fluid. If we imagine a rigid and infinitely 
thin plate (having the form of the aperture) to move normally through 
unlimited fluid with velocity xl, the condition is satisfied that over the re- 
mainder of the plane the velocity-potential vanishes. In this case the 
values of at corresjjonding points upon the two sides are opposite; but 
if we limit our attention to the positive side, the conditions are the same 
as in the present problem. The kinetic energy of the motion is proportional 
to and we will suppose that twice the energy upon one side is /m®. By 
Green's theorem this is equal to — //i|r . . d/S, or - ufJyIrdS; so that 

JJyIrdS = — hu. In the present application a = — ik, so that the corresponding 
value of JJylf'pdS is ihk. Thus (28) becomes 


hk^xe~'^^ 

27rr^ 


(25) 


The same algebraic expression gives if the viwm sign be omitted; for 
as X itself changes sign in passing from one side to the other, the values of 
and yfr^ at corresponding points are then equal. 

The value of h can be determined in certain cases. For a circle* of 
radius c 

A = (26) 

so that for a circular aperture the realized solution is 

(27) 


= ^ sin nt sin kx -f 


Httc® X 

3 \^ ^ 


cos (xit — kr). 


(28) 


It will be remarked that while in the first problem the wave (yfr) divergent 
from the aperture is proportional to the first power of the linear dimension, 
in the present case the amplitude is very much less, being proportional to 
the cube of that quantity. 

The solution for an elliptic aperture is deducible from the general theory 
of the motion of an ellipsoid (a, b, c) through incompressible fluidf, by 
supposing a = 0, while b and c remain finite and unequal ; but the general 
expression does not appear to have been worked out. When the eccentricity 
of the residual ellipse is small, I find that 

h=^l(bc)Hl^^e*) (29) 

showing that the effect of moderate ellipticity is very small when the area 
is given. 

* Lamb's Hydrodynamics, § 105. 
t Loc. ciL, § 111. 
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From the solutions already obtained it is possible to derive others by 
dilierentiation. If, for example, we take the value »of <l> in the first problem 
and differentiate it with respect to we obtain a function which satisfies (2), 
which includes plane waves and their reflexion on the negative side, and 
which satisfies over the wall the condition of evanescence. It would seem 
at first sight as if this could be no other than the solution of the second 
problem, but the manner in w^hich the linear dimension of the aperture 
enters suffices to show that it is not so. The fact is that although the 
proposed function vanishes over the plane part of the wall, it becomes in- 
finite at the ed(]fe, and thus includes the action of sources there distributed. 
A similar remark applies to the solutions that might be obtained by differen- 
tiation of the second solution with respect to y or z, the coordinates measured 
parallel to the plane of the screen. 


Reflecting Plate. — d(f>jdn = 0. 

We now pass to the consideration of allied problems in which the trans- 
parent and opacpie parts of the screen are interchanged. Under the above- 
written boundary condition the case is that of plane aerial waves incident 
upon a parallel infinitely thin plate, whose dimensions are ultimately sup- 
posed to be small in comparison with X. The analytical ])rocess of 8(jlution 
may be illustrated by the following argument. Suppose a motion commu- 
nicated to the plate identical with that wffiich the air at that place would 
execute were the plate absent. It is evident that the propagation of the 
primary wave will then bo undisturbed. The supplementary solution, re- 
presenting the disturbance due to the plate, must then corres})ond to the 
reduction of the plate to rest, that is to a motion of the plate equal and 
opposite to that just imagined. The supplementary solution is accordingly 
analogous to that which occurs in the second of the problems already 
treated. 

Using a similar notation, we have for the principal solution upon the 
two sides 

= = (30) 

giving when ^ = 0 

Xw = Xp = dxmld^ = dxpfdx = - ik. 

The suppleraentaiy solution is of the form (19), and gives upon the aperture, 
viz. the part of the plane x = 0 unoccupied by the plate, yjrm = — 0, and 

so does not disturb the continuity of <f>. But in order that the continuity 
of d<f>ldx may be maintained it is necessary that — and then the 
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values of and yjrp are opposite at any pair of corresponding points upon 
the two sides. 

It remains to satisfy the necessary conditions at the plate itself. 


These are 

dxm ^ dxp d-^p 

dx dx ’ dx dx ’ 

or, since dyjrmjdx, dyffpjdx are equal, 

dyjrm/ dx = dyjrpjdx = ik (31 ) 

It follows that 'yjTp has the opposite value to that expressed in (25); and the 
realized solution for a circular plate of radius c becomes 

<♦» 

(l)p = cos (/it — kx) + Q -- cos (nt — kr), (32) 

<»• 

(l>m = (nt - kx) -f — ^ ~ cos (nt — kr), (33) 

the analytical form being the same in the two cases. 


It is important to notice that the reflexion from the plate is utterly 
different from the transmission by a corresponding aj)erture in an opaque 
screen, as given in (14), the former varying as the cube of the linear 
dimension, and the latter as the first power simply. 


Reflecting Plate. — (f) = 0. 

For the sake of completeness it may be well to indicate the solution of 
a fourth problem defined by the above heading. This has an affinity with 
the first problem, analogous to that of the third with the second. The fonn 
of X is the same as in (30), and those for yjrp the same as in (7). These 
make dyjrpjdx, dyjrpjdx vanish on the aperture, and so do not disturb the 
continuity of dtpjdx. But in order that the continuity of <f} may also be 
maintained, we must have and not as in (9) = — On the 

plate itself we must have 

Accordingly yjr^ is the same as in (12), while yjrp in (12) must have its 
sign reversed. The realized solution is 

= cos {nt -kx)-M (34) 


R. IV. 


19 
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Ttvo-dimensional Vibrations, 


In the class of problems before us the velocity-potential of a point- 
source, viz. r, is replaced by that of a linear source ; and this in 

general is much more complicated. If we denote it by D(kr)^ the ex- 
pressions are* 


I)(kr)‘^ 




\2ikrJ 


e 


-ikr 


{■ 


+ 


1 * . S '* 


/ . ikr\ f. IcY^ 

= (7 + log 2 -jr-^ + 2^4=- 


1 . Hikr 1.2. {Hikry 


1 

j 




Ic^r* 

22 , 42 2= . 4“ . “ 


(35) 


where 7 is Eulers constant (*5772...), and 

— 1 4*^4* i + 4- 1/ ni. 

Of these the first is “ semi convergent,” and is applicable when kr is large ; 
the second is fully convergent and gives the form of the function when 
kr is small. 


kSince the complete analytical tlu^ory is rather complicated, it may be 
convenient to give a comparatively simple derivation of th(' extreme forms, 
which includes all that is recpiired for our ])resent purpose, starting from 
the conception of a linear source as comi)osed of distributed point-sources. 
If p be the distance of any elennmt dos of the linear source from 0, thf? 
point at which the ])otential is to be estimated, and r be the smallest 
value of p, so that p^ = -f- we may take as the j)otential, constant 
factors being omitted, 



e'^^^Pclx 

P 


'** e ^^f*dp 


(36) 


Wc have now to trace the form of (36) when kr is very groat, and also 
when kr is very small. For the former wise we rcjdace p by r-f y, thus 
obtaining 



g-Or ^-iky 

V2rr7(2rTy) ’ 


(37) 


When kr is very great, the approximate value of the integral in (37) may be 
obtained by neglecting the variation of \/(2r-f y), since on account of the 
rapid fluctuation of sign caused by the factor we need attend only to 
small values of y. Now, as is known, 


0 “jo “V w* 


See for example Theory of Sound, § B41. 
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SO that in the limit 

1— (1 - 7(1,) e- — (3S) 

in agreement with (35). 

We have next to (icduce the limiting form of (36) when kr is very small. 
For this purpose we may write it in the form 

Jr p Jr 

The first integral in (39) is well known. We have 

(Ji {kr) - i IItt + Si {kr)] 


1 _ 1 

V(p“ - r“) p 


--\dp. 


.(.39) 




dp 


= 7 + log /.r - ^22 + 

tr» 


k>r* _ 

2 . 3 . 4“ ■ 


+ 1 


IT 


kr + 


2 . 3 '* 


In the second integral of (39) the function to be integrated vanishes 
when p is great compared to r, and when p is not great in comparison 
with Vy kp is small and may be identified with unity. Thus in the 

limit 


/: 


g-ikfi 


dp = 


log 


p + J{p‘ - r’‘) 


= log 2 ; 


(V(p“-r») p] 

and (39) becomes 

= 7 -f log kr 4- ^iir — log 2 = 7 + log {^ikr)y (40) 

in agreement with (35). 

When kr is extremely small (40) may be considered for some purposes 
to reduce to logAv; but the term ^iir is roipiired in order to njprovsent the 
equality of work done in the neighbourhood of the linear source and at 
a great distance from it. 

We may now proceed to solve four j^roblems relative to narrow slits 
and reflecting blades analogous to the four already considered in which the 
aperture or the reflecting plate was small in both its dimensions in com- 
parison with the wave-length. 


Narrow Slit — Boundary Condition d<f> / dn = 0. 


As in the former problem the principal solution is 

Xm = e-^ + e^, Xi»==<^ 

making dx^jdn, dxpjdn vanish over the whole plane x — 0 and over the 

19—2 
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same plane ;^y« = 2, supplementary solution, which represents 

the effect of the slit, may be written 

i^rn = / J) (At) rfy, - /% Z) (^r) rfy, (42) 


being certain functions of y to be determined, and the integration 
extending over the width of the slit from y = - 6 to y = -f 6. 

These additions do not disturb the condition to be satisfied over the 
wall. On the aperture continuit}^ retpiiros, as in (8), that 

2 -f yfrm = yjrj,, dyfr^^Jda: = d^pjdx. 

The second of those is satisfied by taking , so that at all corre- 

sponding pairs of points ylr-,n = — ‘^p* It remains to determine so that on 
the aperture 1 ; Rnd then by what has been said = -f 1. 

At a sufficient distance from the slit, supposed to be very narrow, D (kr) 
may be removed from under the integral sign and also be replaced by its 
limiting form given in (35). Thus 




The condition by which is determined is that for all points upon the 
aperture 


[ ^^,aD{kr)dy - 1 , 
J -ft 


(44) 


where, since kr is small throughout, the second limiting form given in 
(35) may be introduced. 


From the known solution for the flow of incompressible fluid through 
a slit in an infinite plane we may infer that will be of the form 
ul(6® — where A is some constant. Thus (44) becomes 

^ [(7 + log w ^ +/_'■' 1 

In this equation the first integral is obviously independent of the position 
of the point chosen, and if the form of has been rightly taken the 
second integral must also be independent of it. If its coordinate be rj, 
lying between ± 6, 

/•+* \ogrdy f” log(fi - y)dy rMog ( y - <? ) dy 
j_jV(6*-y“) j.j V(6*-y“) Jr,"V{b^-y^) ’ 

and must be independent of i). This can be verified without much difficulty 
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by assuming i7 = Z»sina, y = 6sin^; but merely to determine A in (45) it 
suffices to consider the particular case of »/ = 0. Here 


J . b \/(i^ -f) J (I "V (b‘ - if) 


2 f log (b sin 0) 

JO 


d6 = ir log i^b). 


Thus 


j 1 (7 + log TT = — 1, 


and 


/*+^» /‘4/i fly 


-b V(b"‘ - f) 


n-i^r 


SO that (43) becomes 'i/r,,, = - , 

From this is derived by simply prefixing a negative sign. 


T-^V. 

ikh) \±tkr) 


.(46) 


Th(' realized solution is obtained from (46) by (imitting the imaginary 
part after introduction of the su])prcssed factor If the imaginary part 
of log(Ji74*6) be neglected, the result is 


^‘^'~\2kr) ~V^h^Ichr~^ 


(47) 


corresponding to 


= 2 cos 7it cos kx. 


,(48) 


The solution (47) aj)plies directly to aerial vibrations incident upon a pcr- 
forattnl wall, and to an electric^al j)roblem which will be S2>ecified later. 
Perhaps the most remarkable features of it is the very limited de2)endence 
of the transmitt(id vibrati(jn on the width (2b) of the ai)erture. 


Nari^ow Slit. — Boundart/ Condition <f) =^^0. 


The principal solution is the same as in (18) ; and the conditions for the 
supplementary solution, to be satisfied over the aj)erture, are those expressed 
in (21). In place of (19) 



the values of and being opposite, and those of and yfr^ equal at 
corresponding points. At a distance we have 


in which 


dD_ 



There is a simple relation between the value of at any j>oint of the 
aperture and that of yjtp at the same point. For in the application of (49) 
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to any point of the narrow aperture, dDjdai^xIr^, showing that only those 
elements of the integral are sensible which lie infinitely near the point 
where yfrp is to be estimated. The evaluation is effected by considering 
in the first instance a point for which is finite, and afterwards passing 
to the limit. Thus 




so that (50) becomes yfr^ 


= 1 f 

TT dx J - 




.(52) 


It remains only to express the connexion between fyjrpdi/ and the constant 
value of dyfryldx on the area of the aperture ; and this is effected by the 
known solution for an incompressible fluid moving under similar conditions. 
The argument is the same as in the corresponding problem where the 
perforation is circular. In the motion (u) of a lamina of width (26) through 
infinite fluid, the whole kinetic energy per unit of length may be denoted 
by hu\ and it appears from Clreen's theorem that jyjrpdy = The value 
of h* is so that 



The same algebraical expression gives if the minus sign be omitted. 


The realized solution from (58) is 


corresponding to 




lf¥x 

2r 



COS {nt — kr — 




= 2 sin nt sin kx. 


,(54) 

,(55) 


Reflecting Blade. — Boundary Condition d<f>jdn^0. 

We have now to consider two problems which differ from the last in 
that the opaque and transparent parts of the screen are interchanged. As 
in the case of the circular aperture, we shall find that the correspondence 
lies between the reflecting blade under the condition d 0 /d 7 i = O and the 
transmitting aperture under the condition </> = 0 , and reciprocally. 

The principal solution remains as in (30). The supplementary solution 
must satisfy (31), where 

~ ~ (^ 6 ) 

since and must be equal in order that the continuity of d<f>ldx over 


Lamb’s HydrodyfiuniicSf § 71. 
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the aperture may be maintained. Thus ami have oppo.site values 
at any pair of corresponding points. 


If we cf)mparc these conditions with those by which (53) was determined, 
we see that hfis the same value as in that cfisc;, but tiiat the sign of f’, 
must be reversed. I'hus in the present problem 


p = 






2r [2h') 


corresponding to 


\,p — 


.(57) 

.(58) 


Rejecting Blad^.~ Boundary Condition </> = 0. 

In this caso ^ still n^inains as in (30). The general forms for 
are as in (42), which secure that dyjr^^^/dw, dy{rpld.r shall vanish on the 
aperture (i.e. the part of th(i plane cr = () unoccupied by the blad(*). But 
in Older that the continuity of 0 may also be maintained over that area 
we must have — Thus y{rp have eipial values at corresponding 
points. On th(^ blade itself ^{r,„-y|rp- - I, 

A comparison of these conditions with those by which (40) was deter- 
mined shows that in the present case 

y-iTo^Ciia)bii.J 

When logi‘ in the denominator of (59) may be omitted, the realized form is 
that expressed by (47), and this cornisponds to 

X»i = = «<»« («< ~ka;) (GO) 


Ftt»‘tow« Applications. 

Of the eight problems, whose solutions have now been given, four have 
an immediate application to aerial vibrations, viz. those in which the con- 
dition on the walls is d(f>{dn — 0. The symbol (f) then denotes the velocity- 
potential, and the condition expresses simply that the fluid does not penetrate 
the boundary. The four problems relating to two dimensions have also 
a direct application to electrical vibrations, if we suppose that the thin 
material constituting the screen (or the blade) is a perfect conductor. For 
if jR denote the electromotive intensity parallel to 2 , the condition at the 
face of the conductor is R — 0; so that if R be written for yfr in («53), (69) 
we have the solutions for a narrow aperture in an infinite screen, and foi* 
a narrow reflecting blade respectively, corresponding to the incident wave 
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R = A nan*ow aperture parallel to the electric vibrations transmits 

veiy much less than is reflected by a conductor elongated in the same 
direction. 

The two other solutions relative to two dimensions find electrical appli- 
cation if we identify <f> with c, the component of magnetic intensity parallel 
to z. For when the other components a and b are zero, the condition to 
be satisfied at the face of a conductor is dcjdn^O. Thus (46), (57) apply 
to incident vibnitions represented by c = In this case the slit transmits 

much more than the blade reflects. 

It may be remarked that in general problems of electrical vibration in 
two dimensions have simple acoustical analogues*. As an example we may 
refer to the reflexion of plane electric waves incident perpendicularly upon 
a corrugated surface, the acoustical analogue of which is treated in Theoi'y 
of Sound y 2nd ed. § 272 a, and to the reflexion of electric waves from a con- 
ducting cylinder (§ 343). 

* The compariBon is not limited to the case of perfect conductors, but applies also when the 
obstacles, being non-conductors, differ from the surrounding medium in specific inductive capacity, 
or in magnetic permeability, or in both properties. 
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THE LIMITS OF AUDITION. 

[Royal Institution Proceedings, xv. pp. 417 — 418, 1897.] 

In order to be audible, .sounds must be re.stricted to a certain range of 
pitch. Thus a sound from a hydrogen flame vibrating in a large resonator 
was inaudible, as being too low in pitch. On the other side, a bird-call, 
giving about 20,000 vibrations per second, was inaudible, although a sensitive 
flame readily gave evidence of the vibrations and permitted the wave-length 
to be measured. Near the limit of hearing the ear is very rapidly fatigued ; 
a sound in the first instance loud enough to be disagreeable, disappearing 
after a few seconds. A momentary intermission, due, for example, to a rapid 
passage of the hand past the ear, again allows the sound to be heard. 

The magnitude of vibration necessary for audition at a favourable pitch 
is an important subject for investigation. The earliest estimate is that of 
Boltzmann. An easy road to a superior limit is to find the amount of energy 
required to blow a whistle and the distance to which the sound can be heard 
{e.g, one-half a mile). Experiments upon this plan gave for the amplitude 
8 X lO^^cin., a distance which would need to be multiplied 100 times in order 
to make it visible in any possible microscope. Better results may be obtained 
by using a vibrating fork as a source of sound. The energy resident in the 
fork at any time may be deduced from the amplitude as observed under 
a microscope. Frpm this the rate at which energy is emitted follows when 
we know the rate at which the vibrations of the fork die down (say to one- 
half). In this way the distance of audibility may be reduced to 30 metres, 
and the results are less liable to be disturbed by atmospheric irregularities. 
If 8 be the proportional condensation in the waves which are just capable of 
exciting audition, the results may be expressed ; — 

c' frequency = 256 « = 6*0 x 10 “ ® 

g' „ =384 « = 4-6 X 10-0 

if' „ i=512 « = 4*6xl0-o 
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showing that the ear is capable of recognising vibrations which involve far 
less, changes of pressure than the total pressure (nitstanding in our highest 
.vacua. 

In such experiments the whole energy emitted is very small, and contrasts 
strangely with the 60 horse-power thrown into the fog-signals of the Trinity 
House, If we calculate according to the law of inverse squares how far 
a sound absorbing 60 horse-power should be audible, the answer is 2700 kilo- 
metres ! The conclusion plainly follows that there is some important source 
of loss beyond the mere diffusion over a largei* surface. Many years ago 
Sir (Ieorg(^ Stokes calculated the effect of radiation upon thc^ jiropagation 
of sound. His conclusion may be thus stated. The amplitude of sound 
propagated in plane*, waves would fall to half its value in six times the interval 
of time occupied by a mass of air heated above its surroundings in cooling 
through half the excess of temperature. There ajipear to be no data by 
which the latter interval can be fixed with any approach to precision ; but if 
we take it at one minute, the conclusion is that sound would be propagated 
for six minutes, or travel over about seventy mih^s, without very serious loss 
from this cause. 

The real reason for the falling off* at great distances is doubtless to be 
found principally in atmospheric refraction due to variation of temperature, 
and of wind, with height. In a normal state of things the air is cooler ovi^r- 
head, sound is propagated more slowly, and a Avave is tilt('d up so as to 
pass over the head of an observer at a distance. [Illustrated by a model.] 
The theory of these effects has been given by Stokes and Reynolds, and their 
application to the explanation of the vagaries of fog-signals by Henry. 
Progress Avould be promoted by a better knowledge of what is passing in 
the atmosphere over our heads. 

The lecture concluded with an account of the observations of Preyer upon 
the delicacy of pitch perception, and of the results of Kohlrausch upon the 
estimation of pitch when the total number of vibrations is small. In illustra- 
tion of the latter subject an experiment (after Lodge) was shown, in which 
the sound was due to the oscillating discharge of a Leyden battery through 
coils of insulated wire. Observation of the spark proved that the total 
number of (aerial) vibrations was four or five. The effect upon the pitch 
of moving one of the coils so as to vary the self-induction was very apparent. 
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ON THE MEASUREMENT OF ALTERNATE CURRENTS BY 
MEANS OF AN OBLIQUELY SITUATED GALVANOMETER 
NEEDLE, WITH A METHOD OF DETERMINING THE ANGLE 
OF LACJ. 


\^Philosophic(il Magazine, XLiii. pp. 343 — 349, 1897.] 

It is many years* since, as the result of some experiments upon induction, 
I proposed a soft iron needle for use with alternate currents in place of the 
permanently magnetized steel needle ordinarily employed in the galvanometer 
for the measurement of steady currents. An instrument of this kind designed 
for telephonic currents has since been constructed by Giltay ; but, so far as 
I an\ aware, no application has been made of it to measunmients u}K)n u large 
scale, although the principle of alternately revei’sed magnetism is the founda- 
tion of several successful eominercial instruments. 

The theory of the behaviour of an elongated needle is sufficiently simple, 
so long as it can be assumed that the magnetism is made up of two parts, 
one of which is constant and the other proportional to the magnetizing force. 
If internal induced currents can be neglected, this assumption may be 
regarded as legitimate so long as the forces are small f. In the ordinary case 
of alternate currents, where upon the whole there is no transfer of electricity 
in either direction, the constant part of the magnetism has no effect ; while 
the variable part gives rise to a deflecting couple proportional on the one 
hand to the mean value of the square of the magnetizing force or current, 
and upon the other to the sine of twice the angle between the direction of 
the force and the length of the needle. The deflecting couple is thus 
evanescent when the needle stands either parallel or perpendicular to the 
magnetizing force, and rises to a maximum at the angle of 45^ For practical 

* Brit. Aftsoc. Report, 1868; Phil. Mag. VoL iii. p. 43 (1887). [Vol. i. p. 310.] 
t Phil. Mag. Vol. xxiii. p. 226 (1887). [Vol. n. p. 579.] 
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purposes the law of proportionality to the mean square of current would 
seem to be trustworthy so long tis no great change occurs in the frequency 
or type of current ; otherwise eddy currents in the iron might lead to error, 
unless the metal were finely subdivided. 

It is hardly to be supposed that for ordinary purposes a suspended 
iron needle would compete in convenience with the excellent instruments 
now generally available ; but having found it siiitable for a special purpose 
of my own, I think it may be worth while to dmw to it the attention of those 
interested. In experiments u]K)n the oxidation of nitrogen by the electric 
arc or flame it was <iesired to ascertain the relation between the electric 
power absorbed and the amount of nitrogen oxidized. A transformer with 
an unclosed magnetic circuit was employed to raise the potential fi’om that 
of the supply to the 3000 volts or inore needed at the jdatinum terminals. 
Commercial ampere-meters and volt-meters gave with all needed precision 
the current and potential at the primary of the transform(?r ; but, as is well 
known, these data do not suffice for an estimate c)f power. The latter depends 
also upon the angle of lag, or retaixiation of current relatively to potential- 
difference. If this angle be 0, the power actually employed is to be found 
by multiplying the product of volts and amperes by cos 0, so that the actual 
power may be less to any extent than the a))pareut power represented by 
the simple product. Various watt-meters have been introduced for measuring 
the actual power directly, but I could not he^ir of one suitable for the large 
current of 40 amperes used at the Royal Institution. Working subsequently 
in the country I returned to the problem, and succeeded in determining the 
angle of lag very ejisily by means of the principle now to be explained. 

The soft iron needle of 2 centini. in length, suspended by a fine torsion- 
fibre of glass and carrying a mirror in the usual way, is inclined at 45^^ to 
the direction of the magnetic force. This force is due to currents in two coils, 
the common axis of the coils being horizontal and jiassing through the centre 
of the needle. As in ordinary galvanometers, the mean plane of each coil 
may include the centre of the needle ; but it was found better to dispose the 
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coils on opposite sides and at distances from the needle which could be varied. 
A plan of the arrangement is sketched diagrarnmatically in the woodcut, 
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where iOf, S8 represent the two coils, the comm<.)ii axis HK passing through 
the centre of the needle N. If the currents in the coils are of the same 
frequency and of simple type, the magnetizing forces along HK may be 
denoted by A cos uty B cos {nt — e), e being the phase-difference. If either 
force act alone, the deflecting couple is represented by or by but if 
the two forces cooperate the corresponding effect is 

(7^- = + 2AB cos e, (1) 

reducing itself to (A -f BY or {A — BY only in the cases where e is zero or two 
right angles. The method consists in measuring u])on any common scale all 
the three quantities A‘^, B^y and from which e can be deduced by trigono- 
metrical tables, or more simply in many cases by constructing the triangle 
whose sides are A, By and C. The dtiteriiiination of the phase-difference 
between th(^ currents is thus independent of any mefjusurcmcnt of their 
absolute values. 

Th(j best method of estimating the deflecting couples may depend upon 
the circumsuinces of the particular case. The most accurate in principle is 
the restoration of the needle to the z(to positic)n by means of a torsion-head. 
But when the conditions arc so arranged that the angular deflexions are 
moderate, it will usually suffice merely to read them, either objectively by 
a spot of light thrown upon a scale, or by means of a tc‘lescope. In any case 
where it may be desired to push the deflexions beyond the region where the 
law of proportionality can be relied upon, all risk of error may be avoided by 
comparison with another instrument of trustworthy calibration, one coil only 
of the soft iron apparatus being employed. 

In certain cases the advantages which accompany the restoration of the 
zero position of the needle may be secured by causing the deflexions them- 
selves to assume a constant value, e.g. by making known changes of resistance 
in one or both of the circuits, or by motion of th(‘ ecu Is altering their 
efficiencies in a known ratio. 

In the particular experiments for which the apparatus was set up the 
coil MM (see woodcut) was reduced to a single turn of about 17 centim. 
diameter and conveyed the main current (about 10 amperes) which traversed 
the primary circuit of the transformer. This, it may be mentioned, wtus 
a home-made instrument, somewhat of the Ruhmkorff type, and was placed 
at a -sufficient distance from the measuring apparatus. The shunt-coil S8 
was of somewhat less diameter, and contained 32 convolutions. The shunt- 
circuit included also two electric lamps, joined in series, and its terminals 
were connected with two points of the main circuit outside the apparatus 
where the difference of potentials was about 40 volts. Provision was mad<! 
for diverting the main current at pleasure from MMy and by means of a re- 
verser the direction of the current in 88 could be altered, equivalent to 
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a change of e by 180'". The measurements to be made are the effects of MM 
and of SS acting separately, and of MM and SS acting together in one or 
both positions of the reverser. 

The best arrangement of the details of observation will depend somewhat 
upon the particular vahie of e to be dealt with. If this be 60'', or there- 
abouts, the method can be applied with peculiar advantage. For by pre- 
liminary adjustment of the coils, if movable, or by inclusion of (unknown) 
resistance in the shunt-circuit, the deflexions due to MM and 8S may be 
made e(}ual to one another ; so that in the Ciise supposed the* sfime deflexion 
will ensue from the simultaneous action of the two currents in one of the 
ways in which they may be combined. 

This condition of things was soimnvhat approachc;d in the actual mefisures 
relating to the electric flame. Thus in om^ trial the coils W(jre adjusted so 
as to make the dedexions, due to each of the currents acting singly, equal 
to one another. The value was 40 divisions of thcj scale. When both currents 
were turned on, the deflexion Wiis 2G| divisions. Thus 

== 5- = 40, + 2AB cos £ = 26^ ; 

whence cose = *67, or € = 48”. 

In a second experiment the deflexion due to both currents acting together 
was made equal to that of the main acting alone. Here 

= 40, = 71, A^-h - 2AB cos e = 40 ; 

whence cos € = *665. 

The accuracy was limited by the unsteadiness of the electric flame and of the 
primary currents (from a gas-driven De Miuitens) rather than by want of 
delicacy in the meiisuring apparatus. 

When the phase-difference is about a quarter of a period, cos€ is small, 
and its value is best found by observing the effect of reversing the shunt- 
current while the main current continues running. The difference is 4^AB cos e, 
from which, combined with a knowledge of A and B, the value of cos € is iid- 
vantageously derived. If cos e is absolutely zero, the reversal does not alter 
the reading. 

If the currents are in the same, or in op|)ositc phases, it is possible to 
reduce the joint effect to zero by suitable adjustment of the coils or of the 
shunt resistance. 

The application of principal interest is when the shunt-current may be 
assumed to have the same phase as the potential-difference at its terminals, 
for then cos € is the factor by which the true watts may be derived from the 
apparent watts. We will presently consider the question of the negligibility 
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of the self-induction of the shunt-current, but before proceeding to this it 
may be well to show the application of the formulae when the currents deviate 
from the sine type. 

If a be the instantaneous current, and v the instantaneous potential- 
difference at the terminals, the work done is Javdt The readings of the soft 
iron galvanometer for either current alone may be represented by 

= h'^Ja^dt, - k^jv^di, ( 2 ) 

where h, k are constants depending upon the disj)osition of the apparatus. 
When both currents act, we have the readings 

or ±kv fdt (3) 

Taking the first alternative, we find 

= h^Ja^dt -f 2hlc Javdt *f Ic^Jv^dt, 

_ javdt 

2A B If a^dt X / v^dt]^ 

The fraction on the right of (4) is the ratio of true and apparent watts; and 
we see that, whether the currents follow the sine law or not, the ratio is given 
by cos €, when% as before, e is the angle of the triangle constructed with sides 
pro})ortional to the sipxare roots of the three Headings. 



In the final formula (4) the factors of efficiency of the separate coils (A, k) 
do not enter. This result dej)ends, howevcir, upon the fulfilment of the con- 
dition of parallelism between the two coils. If the magnetic forces due to 
the coils be inclined at different angles yj length of the needle, we 

have in place of (3), 

=f(a cos X + V cos X ) «in X "1" ^ X) 

= / [^ a- sin sin 2x + av sin (x + x')] J (6) 

while i sin 2xJ(i^dt, B^ = ^ sin 2xj d^dt (7) 

Accordingly 

javdt _ 0® — A* — jB* y [sin 2x . sin 2x'} 

{ja^dtxjv^di}^ 2AB sin(x + xO ' 


in which the second fraction on the right represents the influence of the 
defect in parallelism. If x and x' both nearly equal to 45"", then approxi- 
mately 


V (sin 2 X » sin 2x } 

sin(x-bx) 




( 9 ) 
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We have now to consider under what conditions the shunt-current may 
be assumed to be proportional to the instantaneous value of the potential- 
difference at its terminals. The obstacles are principally the self-induction of 
the shunt-coil itself, and the mutual induction between it and the coil which 
conveys the main current. As to the former, we know* that if the mean 
radius of a coil be a, and if the section be circular of radius c, and if n be the 
number of convolutions, 

L = 47rn®tt - log ^ (10) 

To take an example from the shunt-coil used in the experiments above 
referred to, where 

tt = 6 cm., c = 1 cm., n == 82, 

L is of the order 10® cm. The time-constant of the shunt-circuit (t) is equal 
to Lj R, where R is the resistance in C.G.S. measure. If r be the resistance 
measured in ohms, 72 = r x 10*, so that 

1 

xlO’ 

What we are concerned with is the ratio of t to the period of the currents ; 
if the latter be second, the ratio is 1/lOOr, so that if r be a good number 
of ohms — it must have exceeded 100 in the particular experiments — there is 
nothing to fear from self-induction. It would seem to follow generally that 
if the voltage be not too small, say not falling below 10 volts, there should be 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient effect from a shunt-coil whose S(‘Jf-induction 
may be neglected. It may be remarked that since the efficiency of the coil 
varies as n, while L varies as it will be advantageous to keep n (and r) 
down so long Jis the self-induction of the whole shunt-circuit is mainly that 
of the coil. 

If the main and the shunt-coils were wound closely together, the disturb- 
ance due to mutual induction would be of the same order of magnitude as 
that due to self-induction. If the coils are separated, as is otherwise con- 
venient, the influence of mutual induction will be less, and may bo neglected 
under the conditions above defined. 

As to the effect of self-induction, if present, we know that the lag {<f>) is 
given by 

tan <f>-Ijp/E, (11) 

where p = 27 r x frequency. The angle of lag of the main current (0), which 
it is the object of the measurements to determine, is then given by 

0^€ + (f>, ( 12 ) 

€ being the phase-difference of the two currents as found directly from the 
observations. 


Maxwell’s Electricity^ § 706. 
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ON THE INCIDENCE OF AERIAL AND ELECTRIC WAVES 
UPON SMALL OBSTACLES IN THE FORM OF ELLIPSOIDS 
OR ELLIPTIC^ CYLINDERS, AND ON THE PASSAGE OF 
ELECTRIC WAVES THROUGH A CIRCULAR APERTURE IN 
A CONDUCTING SCREEN. 


l^PhiloHophical Magazine, XLiv. })j). 28 — 52, 1897.] 

The preaent pa|)er may be reganJed as a dcvolopnionb of previous 
researches by the author upon allied subjects. When t.ho character of the 
obstacle differs only infinitesimally from that of the surrounding medium, 
a solution may be obtained independently of the size and the form which 
it presents. But when this limitation is disregarded, when, for exomple, 
in the case of aerial vibrations th(». obstacle is of arbitrary compressibility 
and density, or in the case of electric vibrations when the dielectric constant 
and the permeability are arbitrary, the solutions hitherto given are confined 
to the case of small spheres, or circular cylinders. In the present investiga- 
tion extension is made to ellipsoids, including flat circular disks and thin 
blades. 

The results arrived at are limiting values, strictly applicable only when 
the dimensions of the obstacles are infinitesimal, and at distances outwards 
which are infinitely great in comparison with the wave-length (X.). The 
method proceeds by considering in the fimt instance what occurs in an inter- 
mediate region, where the distance (r) is at once great in comparison with 
the dimensions of the obstacle and small in comparison with \. Throughout 
this region and within it the calculation proceeds as if X were infinite, and 
depends only upon the properties of the common potential. When this 
problem is solved, extension is made without much difficulty to the exterior 
region where r is great in comparison with X, and where the common 
potential no longer avails. 


R. IV. 


20 
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At the close of the paper a problem of some importance is considered 
relative to the escape of electric waves through small circular apertures 
in metallic screens. The case of narrow elongated slits has already been 
treated*. 


Obstacle in a Uniform Field. 


The analytical problem with which we commence is the same whether 
the flow be thermal, electric, or magnetic, the obstacle ditfering from the 
surrounding medium in conductivity, specific inductive capacity, or per- 
meability respectively. If denote its potential, the uniform field is 
defined by 

= iix + vy wz ; (1 ) 


ii,Vy w being the fluxes in the direction of fixed, arbitrarily chosen, rectangular 
axes. If y/r be the potential in the uniform nKulium due to the obstacle, so 
that the complete potential is <f> -h yfr, yjr may be expanded in the series of 
spherical harmonics 




■( 2 ) 


the origin of r being within the obstacle. Since there is no source, 
vanishes. Further, at a great distance maybe neglected, so that 

yjr there reduces to 


_ Sj _ A'w + B'y + C/z 

* 


.(3) 


The disturbance (3) corresponds to (1). If we express separately the 
parts corresponding to u, v, w, writing -f A,jV + A^^w, &c., we have 

= u {AiX + B^y + Ciz) -I- v (A^w + B.yy -f C\z) -h tv {A^x -f B^y *f C^z ) ; 

( 4 ) 

but the nine coefficients are not independent. By the law of reciprocity the 
coefficient of the ic-part due to v must be the same as that of the y-part due 
to u, and so oni*. Thus B^ = A.^, &c., and we may write (4) in the form 


where 


r^ylr = u 


dF dF dF 

a.+’3j,+“’a- 


F — ^Aiof^ ^B^y^ -f ^G^z^ -f + G^yz + G^zx. 


.(5) 

( 6 ) 


In the case of a body, like an ellipsoid, symmetrical with respect to three 
planes chosen as coordinate planes, 


* Phil. Mag. VoL xuii. p. 272. [Vol. iv. p, 295.] 

f Theory of Sounds § 109. u and v may be supposed to be due to point-souroes situated at a 
great distance along the axes of x and y respectively. 
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and (4) reduces to 

= A lUa; + B.2Vj/ *f C^wz (7) 

It will now be Kshown that by a suitable choice of coordinates this reduc- 
tion may be effected in any case. Let i/, v, w originate in a source at distance 
R, whose coordinates are y\ z\ so that u = x\R^, &c. Then (5) becomes 


jdF 

dx 


,dF 

dy 


o r>« . /Wr , (ir ,dF . / T* / / 

r^R'^yjr = X -f y -f ^ A ^xx -h B^yy 4 (\zz 


+ B^ {x'y 4- y*a^ 4- C. {y'z + z y) 4- (z'x 4- -z'z) 

= F(x 4 * it-, y 4 - y'y z-^ z')— F (x, y, z) — F (x, y\ z). 

Now by a suitable transformation of coordinat(\s F{x, y, z), and therefore 
F {x\ y', z) and F {x 4- y ’\-y , z-^^ /), may be reduced to the form 

Aiit'^ 4- B.,y^ 4~ &c. 


If this be done, 

= Ayxx' -h B.A/y 4- 

or reverting to n, v, w, reckoned 2 )arallel to the new axes, 

r^ylr = AjniP 4 - B.jVy 4 - Os'wz, ( 8 ) 


as in (7) for the ellipsoid. It should be observed that this reduction of the 
potential at a distance from the obstacle to the form (8) is independent of 
the question whether the material composing the obstacle is uniform. 


For the case of the ellipsoid (a, 6, c) of uniform (juality the solution may 
be comj)lctely carried out. Thus*, if T be the volume, so that 


T — ^TTiibcy (9) 

we have - A2\ B,v = - BT, C,w^-GTy (lO) 


KU tev .y KW /11\ 

^ = ^-i+kM’ ^-1 + kN’ 

/•oo dx> 

where L = 2^abc (12) 

with similar expressions for M and jV, 

In (11) /c denotes the susceptibility to magnetization. In terms of the 
permeability /a, analogous to conductivity in the allied problems, we have, if 
y! relate to the ellipsoid and to the surrounding medium, 

1 4- 47r^ = /a'/ A*'> (13) 

so that A = — ^1^ . — (14) 

47r/x 4- (/x' - /a) iy ’ 

with similar equations for B and G. 

* The magnetic problem is considered in Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetumy 1873, § 437, 
and in Mascart’s Legons, 1896, §§ 59, 53, 276. 


20—2 
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Two extreme cases are worthy of especial notice. If the 

general equation for ^ becomes 

v>x VI/ wz 

-T-T*rN 

On the other hand, if lfj. = 0, 

uai vy wz 

T ~ L - W M - N-^tt • ^ ^ 

In the case of the sphere (a) 

X = i/ = iV'=^7r; (17) 

so that (15) becomes 

^ {'Itoo + vy + ivz\ (18) 

giving, when ?' = a, + A/r == 0. This is the case of the perfect conductor. 

In like manner for the non-conducting sphere (16) gives 

= 2r5 ('“* + '^y + (1^) 

If the conductivity of the sphere be finite (/i'), 

^^2^ {uxA-vy^ wz), (20) 

which includes (18) and (19) as particular cases. 

If the ellipsoid has two axes equal, and is of the planetary or flattened 
form, 

^ = r^f’TcVfi-eO; (2i) 

X = sin-' e| (22) 

M = N=2-^ sin-' « - ^ } (23) 

In the extreme case of ii disk, when e = 1 nearly, 

Z = 4ir-27rV(l-e’X (24) 

= (26) 

Thus in the limit from (14), (21) TA = 0, unless u' = 0 ; and when /z — 0, 

TA-^- (26) 

In like manner the limiting values of TB, TO are zero, unless /i' = x , 
and then 
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gives the disturbance due to the ellipsoid. 

If the ellipsoid of revolution be of the ovary or elongated form, 

a = i = c V(1 ~ ; (29) 

(30) 


N = ^tr 


1 , l + e 
¥e^^^r-e- 


In the case of a very elongated ovoid L and M approximate to the value 27r, 
while N approximates to the form 


vanishing when e = 1. 


= (32) 


In Two Dimensions. 

The case of an elli])tical cylinder in two dimensions may be deduced from 
(12) by making c infinite, when the integration is readily effected. We find 




a -{-b' 


A and B are then given by (14) as before, and finally 

I ■ 1^ + yfa t ’ 

corresponding to 

^~ux-\-vy (35) 

In the case of circular section L—M— so that 

^ ^ (wa? + (36) 

When 5 = 0, that is when the obstacle reduces itself to an infinitely thin 
blade, yfr vanishes unless /a' = 0 or /x' = oc . In the first case 


(fi' = 0) f = 


in the second 


(/i = 00) ^lr=-— . 


* There are slight errors in the values of L, M, N recorded for this case in both the works 
cited. 
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Aerial Waves, 


We may now proceed to investigate the disturbance of plane aerial waves 
by obstacles whose largest diameter is small in comparison with the wave- 
length (\). The volume occupied by the obstacle will be denoted by T ; as 

to its shape we shall at first impose no restriction beyond the exclusion of 

very special cases, such as would involve resonance in spite of the small 
dimensions. The compressibilities and densities of the medium and of the 
obstacle are denoted by ; <r, cr' ; so that if F, F' be the velocities of 

propagation 

F-^ = m/o-, F'^ = m7cr' (39) 

The velocity-potential of the undisturbed plane waves is represented by 

(40) 

in which k^^TrjX. The time factor which operates throughout, may be 
omitted for the sake of brevity. 


The velocity-potential (yfr) of the disturbance propagated outwards from 
T may be expanded in spherical harmonic terms * 


where 


ryfr = -f >S\/, (ikr) -h (ikr) + . 


fn (ikr) = 1 -f 


n (n + 1 ) (a - 1) ... (n -f 2) 


2, ikr 


2.4. (ikry 


(41) 




1.2. 3. ..2a 
■*‘274 .(j ; . . 2«. (*/•)«• 


(42) 


At a great distance from the obstficle y,* {ikr) = 1 ; and the relative* importance 
of the various harmonic terms decreases in going outwards with the order of 
the harmonic. For the present purpose we shall need to regard only the 
terms of order 0 and 1. Of these the term of order 0 depends upon the 
variation of compressibility, and that of order 1 upon the variation of density. 


The relation between the variable part of the pressure Bp, the conden- 
sation 8, and <l> is 

dt a- ’ 


80 that during the passage of the undisturbed primary waves the rate at 
which fluid enters the volume T (supposed for the moment to be of the same 
quality as the surrounding medium) is 


r _ la f 

dt~ V^df‘~ 


m 


If the obstacle present an unyielding surface, its effect is to prevent the 
entrance of the fluid (43) ; that is, to superpose upon the plane waves such a 

* Theory of Sound, §§ 823, 824. 
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disturbance as is caused by the introduction of (43) into the medium. Thus, 
if the potential of this disturbance be 

o—ikr 

t = (44) 

^>0 i« to be determined by the condition that when r* = 0 


47rr‘^d^/dr = 

so that ^ 0 = - and 


¥T 

47r r r 


,(45) 


This result corresponds with 7a' = oc representing absolute incompressibility. 
The effect of finite compressibility, differing from that of the surrounding 
medium, is readily inferred by means of the pressure relation {Bp = 7ris). The 
effect of the variation of compressibility at the obstacle is to increase the rate 
of introduction of fluid into T from what it would otherwise be in the ratio 
m : m ' ; and thus (45) now becomes 


>/r = ~ 


ttT ni' — m 

~ m'~ r ^ 


(46) 


or if we restore the factor and throw away the imaginary part of the 
solution, 




ttT m' — in 

X-7* m' 


cos k {Vt — r). 


(47) 


This is superposed upon the primary waves 

<f> = cos Ar(F^ + ^r) (48) 


When 77i' = 0, i.e., when the material composing the obstacle offers no 
resistance to compression, (47) fails. In this case the condition to be satisfied 
at the surface of T is the evanescence of Bp, or of the total potential ((f> -f- ^/r). 
In the neighbourhood of the obstacle (f> = l ; and thus if M' denote the 
electrical “ capacity ” of a conducting body of form T situated in the open, 
yfr — M' fr, r being supposed to be large in comparison with the linear 
dimension of T but small in comparison with X. The latter restriction is 
removed by the insertion of the factor and thus, in place of (46). we 

now have 


r r ‘ 


(49) 


The value of M' may be expressed when T is in the form of an ellipsoid. 
For a sphere of radius i2, 

(50) 

for a circular plate of radius ii, 




.( 51 ) 
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When the density of the obstacle {a) is the same as that of the sur- 
rounding medium, (47) constitutes the complete solution. Otherwise the 
difference of densities causes an interference with the flow of fluid, giving 
rise to a disturbance of order 1 in spherical harmonics. This disturbance is 
independent of that already considered, and the flow in the neighbourhood of 
the obstacle may be calculated as if the fluid were incompressible. We thus 
fall back upon the problem considered in the earlier part of this paper, and 
the results will be applicable as soon as we have established the corre- 
spondence between density and conductivity. 

In the present problem, if x denote the whole velocity-potential, the 
conditions to be satisfied at any part of the surface of the obstacle are the 
continuity of d^^^jdn and of the latter of which represents the pressure. 
Thus, if we regard <rx as the variable, the conditions are the continuity of 
(ax) and of d ((tx) j dn. In the conductivity problem the conditions to be 
satisfied by the potential (x) are the continuity (A' x' and of jjidx jdn. 

In an expression relating only to the external region where a is constant, 
it makes no difference whether we are dealing with ax or with x'y 
accordingly there is correspondence between the two problems provided that 
we suppose the ratio of yu,’s in the one problem to be the reciprocal of the 
ratio of the or’s in the other. 


We may now proceed to the calculation of the distui’bance due to an 
obstacle, based upon the assumption that there is a region over which r is 
large compared with the linear dimension of T, but small in comparison 
with \. Within this region is given by (8) if the motion be referred to 
certain principal axes determined by the nature and form of the obstacle, the 
quantities u, v, w being the components of flow in the primaiy waves. By 
(41), (42), this is to be identified with 



when r is small in comparison with X ; so that 


S — + O^WZ) 

^ r 

At a great distance from T, (52) reduces to 

-F B2Vif -h G^wz) 
yfr ^ ^ 


(53) 


(54) 


a term of order 1, to be added to that of zero order given in (46). 

In general, the axis of the harmonic in (54) is inclined to the direction of 
propagation of the primary waves ; but there are certain cases of exception. 
For example, v and w vanish if the primary propagation be parallel to a? (one 
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of the principal axes). Again, as for a sphere or a cube, may 

be equal. 

We will now limit ourselves to the case of the ellipsoid, and for brevity 
will further suppose that the primary waves move parallel to a:, so that 
— 0. The terms corresponding to u and v, if existent, are simply 
superposed. If, as hitherto, <^ = e***, u=ik; so that by (14), a being sub- 
stituted for /x' and a for /i, 


A = 


ik {a — a) 

47r<r' -f (<r — a ) L * 


In the intermediate region by (28) and thus at 

distance 

, ikxTAe~'^^‘^ 

t = - ; 


...(55) 
a great 


.(56) 


or on substitution of the values of A and k, 

47rZ+7^^')Z 

Equation.s (4(J), (57) express the complete solution in the case supposed. 

For an obstacle which is rigid and fixed, we may deduce the result by 
supposing in our equations /a' = x , c' = x . Thus 


f = 


h' I 


1 + 


47r 


r 4’7r — L 


.(58) 


^TT, ami 


.(59)* 


trTe 

Certain particular causes are worthy of notice. For the sphere; L 

, -rrTe-^'i^ :h. 

Vr'f'^2r,’ 

If the ellipsoid reduce to an infinitely thin circular disk of radius c, 2^ = 0 
and the term of zero order vanishes. Tht* term of the first order also 
vanishes if the plane of the disk be pamllel to x. If the plane of the disk be 
perpendicular to x, 47r-£ is infinitesimal. By (21), (24) we get in this case 

47^ 

4Tr — L 3 ’ 

so that (60) 

If the axis of the disk be inclined to that of x, yjr retains its symmetry 
with respect to the former axis, and is reduced in magnitude in the ratio of 
the cosine of the angle of inclination to unity. 

In the case of the sphere the general solution is 


I 


Theory of Sound, g 384. 


mf ^ r 2a a 


S • 


.(61)t 


t L c. cit, § 335. 
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Waves in Two Dimensions. 

In the case of two dimensions {sc, y) the waves diverging from a cylindrical 
obstacle have the expression, analogous to (41), 

^|r = SoD„ (Jkr) + S, D, (kr) + , (62)* 

where S„, Si ... are the plane circular functions of the various ordera, and 


D„(kr) 


ylikrj 




1*' I 


; . ikr 

= ^7 + l‘'g 2 




+ 


^2, .2 3 


2= 


2 ■■■ ’ 


..(63) 


1' - r.!.* + •■•} 

1 f kh'" ! . / 1 [kr Pr* ) 

"ib-f ■2'-' +•••]■ + ('y + *'’g 2 jiY 


kr 3 

2 “2 2^4■‘■■■ 


.(64) 


As in the case of three flirnensioiis alreaciy consicJereci, the term of zero 
order in i/r depends upon the variation of compressibility. If we again begin 
with the case of an unyielding boundary, the constant aS’, is to be found from 
the condition that when r = 0 

27rrdyjr / dr = k^ 1\ 

T denoting now the area of cross-section. When r is small, 


and thus So — k^Tj^ir, 


dDo (A:?’) _ 1 
dr r ’ 




when r is very great. This corresponds to (45). 

In like manner, if the compressibility of the obstacle be finite. 


....(65) 


■f = 


. ( ’s y m' - m 


TT \2ikrJ 2m* 


.(66) 


The factor and thus if we restore the time-factor and reject 

the imaginary part of the solution, we have 


2rrTm*-m 27r . , « 

rTxl 4X), 


.( 67 ) 


See Theory of Sound, § 341 ; Phil, Mag, April, 1897, p. 266. [Vol. iv. p. 290.] 
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corresponding to the plane waves 


<f) = cos ^ + an). 


In considering the term of the first order we will limit ourselves to the 
case of the cylinder of elliptic section, and suppose that one of the principal 
axes of the ellipse is parallel to the direction (no) of primary wave-propagation. 
Thus in (34), which gives the value of yjr at a distance from the cylinder 
which is great in comparison with a and b, but small in comparison with 
we are to suppose u = ik, «; = 0, at the same time substituting <r, a for fi! , 
fi respectively. Thus for the region in question 

- 5 ) . /aQ\ 


^ a'a + ab ’ 

and this is to be identified with Sjl)i(kr) when kr is small, Le. with SJkr. 
Accordingly 

^ _ X ik^ab (o*' — a) (a + b) 

2 ~~ a'a^ab ’ 

so that, at a distance r great in comparison with \, -v/r becomes 


= - 


k^T f TT (a — cr) (a 4- b) x 


TT \2,ikr) 2 {a a -f cr6) r 


T being written for irab. The complete solution for a great distance is given 
by addition of (66) and (70), and corresponds to =6?^-*’. 

In the case of circular s<iction (/> = «) we have altogethta' * 


^ \tikr} I 2m' <r' -f r 


which may be realized as in (67). If the material be unyielding, the corre- 
sponding result is obtained by making m' = 00 , <r' = x in (71). The realized 
value is then f 

, 27r.7ra^/l x\ 

t = + X (72) 


In general, if the material be unyielding, we get from (66), (70) 




i / I a 4* 6 . 


2''' 2a ' 


The most interesting ctxse of a difference between a and h is when one of 
them vanishes, so that the cylinder reduces to an infinitely thin blade. If 


* Theory of Sounds § 343. 
t Loc. cit eqoatbn (17). 
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b ^|r vanishes as to both its parts ; but if a = 0, although the term of zero 
order vanishes, that of the first order remains finite, and we have 

(s.)*' 

in agreement with the value forriierly obtained 


It remains to consider the extreme case which arises when 7n' = 0. The 
term of zero order in circular harmonics, as given in (66), then becomes 
infinite, and that of the first order (70) is relatively negligible. The con- 
dition to be satisfied at the surface of the obstacle is now the evanescence of 
the total potential ((f> -l- i|r), in which — 1. 

It will conduce to clearness to take first the case of the circular cylinder 
(a). By (62), (63) the surface condition is 

I7 + log (^iX-a)} +1=0 (75) 

Thus at a distance great in comparison with X we have 



When the section of the obstacle is other than circular, a less direct 
process must be followed. Let us consider a circle of radius p concentric 
with the obstacle, where p is large in comparison with the dimensions of the 
obstacle but small in comparison with X. Within this circle the flow may be 
identified with that of an incompressible fluid. (3n the cirehi we have 


<j& + 1 + [7 + (i (77) 

27rd(^ + '^)/dr = 27r^o> (78) 


of which the latter expresses the flow of fluid across the circumference. This 
flow in the region betwe(m the circle and the obstacle con’esponds to the 
potential-difference (77). Thus, if R denote the electrical resistance between 
the two surfaces (reckoned of course for unit length parallel to z), 

^0 {7 + log (^ikp) - 27rJ?) = 1, (79) 

and SoDo {kr), as usual 

The value of in (79) is of course independent of the actual value of p, 
so long as it is large. If the obstacle be circular, 

27ri2 = log(p/a). 

The problem of determining R for an elliptic section (a, b) can, as is well 
known, be solved by the method of conjugate functions. If we take 

x — c cosh f cos 17, y == c sinh f sin 77, (80) 

* Phil. Mag. April 1897, p. 971. [Vol. iv. p. 296.] The primary waves are there Bupposed to 
travel in the direction of + a;, bat here in the direction of - x. 
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.(81) 


cosh* sinh* f 

are the equipotential curves. One of these, for which f is large, can be 
identified with the circle of radius p, the relation between p and | being 

f =log(2p/£!). 

An inner one, for which is to be identified with the ellipse (a, 6), 

so that 

a =s c cosh h — c sinh fo, 

& = a* — b‘\ taiih — a. 

and then (79) gives as aj)plicable at a great distance' 


whence 

Thus 


(82) 




-ikr 




.( 88 ) 


The result for an infinitely thin blade is obtained by merely j)utting /; = () 
in (88). 

For some purposes the imaginary part of the logarithmic term may be 
omitted. The realized solution is then 

ytr - AJIL V i ( RA\ 

yJkr) 7 + log j (r// + 6)} 

corresponding, as usual, to 

<f) = cos k{Vt-\-x) (85) 


Electrical Applicatio a s. 

The problems in two dimensions for aerial waves incident upon an 
obstructing cylinder of small transverse dimensions are analytically identical 
with certain electric problems which will now be specified. The general 
equation (^2_|_^.2 ^_q satisfied in all cases. In the onlinary electrical 
notation F*=: Ij Kp, = l jK'p ] while in the acoustical problem V'^^mja, 
F'* = in'l a. The boundary conditions are also of the same general form. 
Thus if the primary waves be denoted by 7 = 0'**®, 7 being the magnetic force 
parallel to z, the conditions to be satisfied at the surface of the cylinder ani 
the continuity of 7 and of K'^^dy/dn. Comparing with the acoustical 
conditions we see that K replaces <r, and consequently (by the value of F*) 
p replaces 1/wi. These substitutions with that of 7, or c (the magnetic 
induction), for ^ and suflSce to make (66), (70) applicable to the electrical 
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problem. For example, in the ca.se of the circular cylinder, we have for the 
dispersed wave 

c- Lil* 1 ' : + ^>4 ? t m 


I 2/x. ^ K' k r 


corresponding to the primary waves 


An important particular case is obtained by making K' - cc , ^^' = 0, in 
such a way that V' remains finite. This is equivalent to endowing the 
obstacle with the character of a perfect conductor, and we get 

m 

which, when realized, coincides with (72). 

The other two-dimensional electrical ])rol)lem is that in which everything 
is expressed by means of R, the electromotive intensity parallel to z. The 
conditions at the surface are now the continuity of R and of fx~^dRjd)u 
Thus K and /la are simply interchanged, /a replacing a and K replacing Ijm 
in (fib), (70), (f) and x/r also being replaced by R, In the case of the circular 
cylinder 



corresponding to the primary waves 

R:=e^ (90) 

If in order to obtain the solution for a perfectly conducting obstacle we 
make K' = , /jl' = 0, (89) becomes infinite, and must be replaced by the 

analogue of (83). Thus for the perfectly conducting circular obstacle 


7 “h log (^i^a) \2ikr) ’ ^ 

which may be realized as in (84). 

The problem of a conducting cylinder is treated by Prof. J. J. Thomson in 
his valuable Recent Researches in Electricity and Magnetism, \ but his 
result differs from (84), not only in respect to the sign of but also in the 
value of the denominator*. The values here given are those which follow 
from the equations (9), (17) of § 343 Theory of Sound, 

Eleotric Waves in Three Dimensions, 

In the problems which arise under this head the simple acoustical 
analogue no longer suffices, and we must appeal to the general electrical 


It should be borne in mind that y here is the same at Prof. Thomson’s log y. 
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equations of Mcaxwell. The components of electric polarization {f, g, h) and 

of magnetic force (a, /?, 7 ), being proportional to 
mental equation 

all satisfy the funda- 

(V’ + i-») = 0; 

(92) 

and they are connected together by such relations as 


4- 

dt dy dz ’ 

(93) 

or = 

dt ' dz dy) 

(94) 


in which any differentiation with respect to t is equivalent to the introduction 
of the factor ikV, Further 


it 4 . 4 . = n 
(lx dy dz ’ dx dy dz 


(95) 


The electromotive intensity (P, Q, R) and th(^ magnetization (a, 6 , c) are 
connected with th(} quantities already defined by the relations 


/, g, h = K (P, Q, P)/47r : a, b, c - /xla, /3, y); (96) 


in which K denotes the siiecific inductive capacity and a the permeability ; 
so that 


The problem before us is the investigation of the disturbance due to a 
small obstacle {K', fi') situated at the origin, upon which impinge primary 


waves denoted by 

/o = 0, (7o = 0, (97) 

or, as follows from (94), 

flo - 0, /3o = 47r 7 , = 0 (98) 


The method of solution, analogous to that already several times employed, 
depends upon the jirinciple that in the neighbourhood of the obstacle and up 
to a distance from it great in comj)arison with the dimensions of the obstacle 
but small in comparison with X, the condition at any moment may be 
identified with a steady condition such as is determined by the solution of a 
problem in conduction. When this is known, the disturbance at a distance 
from the obstacle may afterwards be derived. 

’ We will commence with the case of the sphere, and consider first the 
magnetic functions as disturbed by the change of permeability from /a to /a'. 
Since in the neighbourhood of the sphere the problem is one of steady 
distribution, a, / 8 , y are derivable from a potential. By (98), in which we 
may write - 1 , the primary potential is 4^TrVy \ so that in ( 1 ) we are to 
take M == 0, V -^rrV, w - 0. Hence by (20) a, /3, y for the disturbance are 
given by 

a^d^jdx, fi^d^jdy, 7 = 
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Where ^ = > 

In like manner /, g, h are derivable from a potential x- The primary 
potential is z simply, so that in (1 ), u = 0, v 0, = 1. Hence by (20) 


a^z 

K' ^ i K r ’ ’ 


( 100 ) 


from which /*, g, h for the disturbance arc derived by simple differentiations 
with respect to w, y, z respectively. 


Since /. ^r, //, a, /9, 7 all satisfy (92), the values at a distance can be 
derived by means of (41). The terms rcisulting from (99), (100) are of the 
second order in spherical harmonics. When r is small. 


^-1 i^ikr) = — 3 / 

and when r is great 

r~^ {ikr) = r""* ; 


so that, as regards an harmonic of the second order, the value at a distance 
will be deduced from that in the neighbourhood of the origin by the intro- 
duction of the factor - Thus, for example,/ in the neighbourhood 

of the origin is 


r_dx _ K* K %a^xz 


( 101 ) 


so that at a great distance we get 

K' — K kux^xze~^ 


( 102 ) 


In this way the terms of the second order in spherical harmonics are at 
once obtained, but they do not constitute the complete solution of the 
problem. We have also to consider the possible occurrence of terms of other 
orders in spherical harmonics. Terms of order higher than the second are 
indeed excluded, because in the passage from r small to r great they suffer 
more than do the terms of the second order. But for a like rcfison it may 
hapj)en that terms of order zero and 1 in spherical harmonics rise in relative 
importance so as to be comparable at a distance with the term of the second 
order, although relatively negligible in the neighbourhood of the obstacle. 
The factor, analogous to — for the second order, is for the first order 

ikre^^’^, and for zero order Thus, although (101) gives the value of f 

with sufficient completeness for the neighbourhood of the obstacle, (102) may 
need to be supplemented by terms of the fiist and zero orders in spherical 
harmonics of the same importance as itself. The supplementjiry terms may 
be obtained without much difficulty from those already arrived at by means 
of the relations (93), (94), (95); but the process is rather cumbrous, and 
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it seems better to avail ourselves of the forms deduced by Hertz * for electric 
vibrations radiated from a centre. 

If we write Ti^Ae^^jr, the solution corresponding to an impressed 
electric force acting at the origin parallel tc^ z is 


dxdz ’ 
a = — 47r 




fPTI 

daf^ ^ dy “ ’ 


dydt ' 


/3 = 47r 


dxdt ' 


l^hese values evidently satisfy (92) since 11 does so, and they harmonize with 
(93), (94), (95). 


In the neighbourhood of the origin, where kr is small, may be 

identified with unity, so that IT = A jr. In this case (103) may be written 

dxdz' ^ dydz' ^ dz- ’ 
and all that remains is to identify --dYljdz with x ( 100 ). Accordingly 

A = -a' 

The values of /, ( 7 , h in (103) are now determined. Those of a, / 8 , 7 are 
relatively negligible in the neighbourhood of the origin. At a gi(*{it distance 
we have 


f=-A 


ri-'e-’*'’ _ k-Ae- 
) T dxdz r 


so that (103), (104) may be written 


y. + 


K' - K k'‘a'e-‘‘^ ( xz 


a, / 8 , 7 _ K' — K / y 

~iifV ~ K' -^2k r A r 


}\e ^ y2 \ 

r \ ’ /•“ J ' 

{ kra^e~^^ / 7 / X 

{ r \r' r ’ / 


These equations give the values of the functions for a disturbanc(‘ 
radiating from a small spherical obstacle, so far as it depends upon {K' — K). 
We have to add a similar solution dependent uj)on the change from to fx. 
In this (103), (104) are replaced by 

a dm ^ dm dm 7 ctm . 

dxdv’ V^~'da^^dz^’ F*" dzdv’ ^ ^ 


4nr/=- 


dm 

dzdi ’ 


5 r = (), 4,rA=^^^. 


* Ausbreitung der electrhchen Kraft, Leipzig, 1892, p. 150. It may be observed thnt the 
solution for the analogous but more difficult problem relating to an elastic solid was given much 
earlier by Stokes {Camh, Trans,, Vol. ix. p. 1, 1849). Compare Theory of Sonnd, 2nd ed. § 378. 

21 


R. IV. 
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where Xl = Ber‘^lv, corresponding to an impresseii magnetic force parallel 
to y. In the neighbourhood of the origin (108) becomes 


a 


d>n 

dxdy ’ 




d^n 
dy ^ ' 


7 ^ _d“n 

dzdy’ 


so that in (99) is to be identified with — F'-’dlT/dy. Thus 

47r«” — /* 


S=- 


V fj,' + 2 fi' 


.( 110 ) 


At a great distance we have 


/. ff> = 


fi' + 2)a 


fz 

r \r 



a, /9, 7 ^ fjL — / xy srr + Z' zy 

47rF “■/A' + 2/i r \ 


.( 111 ) 

.( 112 ) 


By addition of (111) to (106) and of (112) to (107) we obtain the com- 
plete values of /, g, h, a, ) 8 , 7 when both the dielectric constant and the 
permeability undergo variation. The disturbance corresponding to the 
primary waves h = is thus determined. 


When the changes in the electric constants are small, (106), ( 111 ) may 
be written 


/= 


irT 

\^r ' 


V K r 
\ K 


Ji = 




.-ikr + f 

' \K »•“ 


Afi z\ 
rj 


Afi 

ft r/’ 


(113) 

(114) 

(115) 


where i-«27r/X.. These are the restilts given formerly* as applic- 

able in this case to an obstacle of volume T and of arbitrary form. When 
the obstacle is spherical and AKjK is not small, it was further shown that 
AKjK should be replaced by Z{K* -- K)j{K* + and similar reasoning 

would have applied to 


The solution for the case of a spherical obstacle having the character of a 
perfect conductor may be derived from the general expressions by supposing 
that if' ss 00 , and (in order that F' may remain finite) y! = 0. We get 
from (106), ( 111 ), 

• “Electromagnetic Theory of Light,” Phil Mag, Vol. xu. p. 90 (1881). [Vol. i. p. 596.) 
t [1902. The “ 8 ” was inadvertently omitted in the original of the present paper.) 
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/=• 

9^' 


/ xz z 

r \ ^ 27 


yz 

r 7"-’ ’ 


0 . 


(11 (j) 

(117) 


A = + 


k‘‘a‘e-^ /si^ + y‘‘ x\ 


(118) 


in agreiinient with the results of Prof. J. J. Thomson*. As was to lx* 
exi>ected, in every case the vectors (/, g, h), (a, j8, y), {x, y, z) are mutually 
perjiendicular. 


Obstacle in the Form of an Ellipsoid. 


The case of an ellipsoidal obstacle of volume T, whosi^ 2 )rincipal axes are 
})arallel to those of a*, y, z, i.e. parallel to the directions of propagation and of' 
vibration in the primary waves, is scarcely more complicated. Thi^ passage 
from the values of the disturbance in the neighbourhood of the obstacl(» to 
that at a great distance t»akes place exactly as in the case of the sphere. 
The primary magnetic potential in the neighbourhood of the obstacle is 
47rFy, and thus, as before, ?/. = 0, ?; == 47r F, = 0 in (1). Accordingly, by (14), 
A =0, 0== 0 ; and (28) gives 




47rF 




ifTTp + (/i" — p) M 


Ty 


(119) 


coiresponding to (99) for the sphere. In like manner the electric potential is 


K'-K Tz 

^irk + {K' -K)N 


( 120 ) 


These potentials give by differentiation the values of a, /3, y and /, g, h 
respectively in the neighbourhood of the ellipsoid. Thus at a great distance 
we obtain for the part dependent on (/v' — A^), as generalizations of (10b). 
(107), 

K '^K kfTe-^^ 

/’ + (k' - k) M r" 


a, /3 , 7 _ K'-K k^Te-O"- 

47r"K + {K' - K) N r 


(■’ «) <‘221 


To these are to be added corresponding terms dependent upon {p —p), viz.:- 


f,9,h = 




a, A 7 . 


iw/a + {p* — ft) AT 

ft' -ft 


47r F 47rft + (ft' — ft) Af r 

* Recent Reeearchee, § 377, 1898. 


0, -*); (123) 

r \r rJ 

(_xy _zy\ ^4) 


21—2 
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The sum gives the disturbance at a distance due to the impact of the 
primary waves, 

= A = 47rFe**, (125) 

upon the ellipsoid T of dielectric capacity K' and of permeability /*'. 

As in the case of the sphere, the result for an ellipsoid of perfect conduc- 
tivity is obtained by making K' = oo , fi =0. Thus 

t- - r \N ^ir-M i)’ 

—jf% ( 12 ’) 


/T T x\ 

^ r ^ ^TT — Mr)' 


(128) 


Next to the sphere the case of greatest interest is that of a flat circular 
disk (radius = R). The volume of the obstJicle then vanishes, but the effect 
remains finite in certain cjises notwithstanding. Thus, if the axis of the disk 
be parallel to x, that is to the direction of primary propagation, we have 
(21), (25), 


T 


(129) 


In spite of its thinness, the plate being a perfect conductor disturbs the 
(electric field in its neighbourhood; but the magnetic disturbanc(J vanishes, 
the zero permeability having no effect upon the magnetic flow parallel to its 
face. If the axis of the disk be parallel to y (.see (24)), 


r_4^» 

37r ^ 

and if the axis be parallel to z. 



T ^2R\ 
47r — M 37r ’ 


(130) 


T 


(131) 


so that in this case the obstacle produces no effect at all. 


Circular Aperture in Conducting Screen. 

The problem proposed is the incidence of plane waves (A* = «***) upon an 
infinitely thin screen at a; = 0 endowed with perfect electric conductivity and 
perforated by a circular aperture. In the absence of a perforation there 
would of course be no waves upon the negative side, and upon the positive 
side the effect of the screen would merely be to superpose the reflected waves 
denoted by We wish to calculate the influence of a small 

circular aperture of radius R. 
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In accordance with the general principle the condition of things is 
determined by what happens in the neighbourhood of the aperture, and this 
is substantially the same as if the wave-length were infinite. The ])roblem 
is then expressible by means of a common potential. The magnetic force at 
a distance from the aperture on the positive side is altogether HirV, and on 
the negative side zero ; while the condition to be satisfied upon the faces of 
the screen is that the force be entirely tangential. The general character of 
the flow is indicated in Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. H. 



The problem here proj)os(*d is closely connected with those which wo have 
already considered where no infinite screen was present, but a flat finite 
obstacle, which may be imagined to coincide with the proposed aperture^ 
The primary magnetic field being ^ = 47rF, and the disk of radius R being of 
infinite permeability, the potential at a distance gi’eat compared with It (but 
small compared with \) is by (27), (28) 




Stt r» 


(132) 


By the symmetry the part of the plaiuj a? = 0 external to the disk is not 
crossed by the lines of flow, and thus it will make no difference in the 
conditions if this area be filled up by a screen of zero permeability. On the 
other hand, the part of the plane represented by the disk is met 

normally by the lines of flow. This state of things is indicated in Fig. 2. 


The introduction of the lamina of zero permeability cflects the isolation 
of the positive and negative sides. We may therefore now reverse the flow 
upon the negative side, giving the state of things indicated in Fig. 3. But 
the plate of infinite permeability then loses its influence and may be removed, 
so as to re-establish a communication between the positive ami negative sides 
through an aperture. The passage from the present state of things to that 
of Fig. 1 is effected by superposition upon the whole field of = 47 rF, so as to 
destroy the field at a distance from the aperture upon the negative side and 
upon the positive side to double it. 
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As regards the solution of the proposed problem we have then on the 


positive side 


i^ = 8irFy-4TrF^- 

(133) 

and on the negative side 

,fr = 47rF4— 

♦iTT r* 

(134) 

Thus on the negative side at a distance great in comparison 
length we get, as in (99), (11 1), (112), 

with the wave 

‘TO-. «. •• 

(135) 

ot, 7 ^ / xy a?- -1- z- zy \ 

47rF 37r r \ ~ r® / 

(I3C) 


On the positive side these values are to be revei’sed, and addition made of 

//, = A = 47r F (137) 

representing the plane waves incident and reflected. 

The solution for // in (135) may be compared with that obtained (27), (28) 
in a former paper*, where, however, the prinuirv waves were supposed to 
travel in the positive, instead of, as here, in the negative direction. It had at 
first been supposed that the solution for (f> there given might be applied 
directly to k, which satisfies the condition (imposed upon (/>) of vanishing 
ii]Mm the faces of the screen. If this were admitted, as also ^ = 0 throughout, 
the value of h would follow by (95). The argument was, however, felt to be 
insuflScient on account of the discontinuities which occur at the edge of the 
aperture, and the value now obtained, though of the same fonn, is doubly 
as great. 

* “ On the Passage of Waves through Apertures in Plane Screens, and Allied Problems,’’ 
Phil. Mag. Vol. xLHi. p. 264 (1897). (Vol. iv. p. 287.] 
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ON THE PROPAGATION OF ELECTRIC WAVES ALONG 
CYLINDRICAL CONDUCTORS OF ANY SECTION. 

[Philosophical Magazine, XLiv. pp. 199 — 204, 1897.] 


The problem of the propagation of waves along conductors has been 
considered by Mr Heaviside and Prof. J. J. Thomson, for the most part with 
limitation to the case of a wire of circular section with a coaxal sheath 
serving Jis a return. For practiced appliaitions it is essential to treat the 
conductivity of the wire as finite; but for some scientific pur]:)oses the 
conductivity may be supposed perfect without much loss of interest. Under 
this condition the problem is so much sim 2 )lifiod that im 2 )ortant extensions 
may be made in other directions. For example, the comjjlete solution may 
be obtiiined for the case of parallel wires, even although the distance between 
them be not great in comparison with their diameters. 


We may start from the general equations of Maxwell involving the 
electromotive intensity (P, Q, R) and the magnetic induction {a, h, c), 
introducing the supijosition that all the functions arc proj)ortional to 
and further that 'ni^p/V,just as in the case of umnterru})ted plane waves 
proj)agated parallel to z. Accordingly d^jdP^ and any equation 

such as 


d^P d^F l d'^P 

dai^ dg^ dz^ dt^ 


reduces to 


<PP^ 

da^ ^ dy^ 


( 2 ) 


They may be summarized in the form 




(.S) 
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The case to be here treated is characterized by the conditions /2 = 0, c = 0; 
but it would suffice to assume one of them, say the latter. Since in general 
throughout the dielectric 

dcjdt = dPjdy — dQjdcc (4) 

it follows that P and Q are derivatives of a function (<^), also proportional to 
^ which as a function of x and y may be regarded as a potential since 
it satisfies the form (2). Thus dPjdx f dQldy — 0, from which it follows 
that dRjdz and R vanish. It will be convenient to express all the functions 


by means of </>. We have at once 

P=^d<f}ldw, Q — d<f>ldy, 72 = 0 (5) 

Again, by the general equation analogous to (4), since R = 0, ipa = iniQ ; 
so that 

a = V~^d<f>ldy, 6 = — V~^d<f>ldx, c = 0 (6) 


Thus the same function <f) serves as a potential for P, Q and as a stream- 
function for a, 6. 

The problem is accordingly reduced to dependence upon a simple potential 
problem in two dimensions. Throughout the dielectric (f> satisfies 

d'“(f>/diP -f d'^^jdy^ = 0 (7) 

At the boundary of a conductor, supposed to be jierfect, the condition is 
that the electromotive intensity be entirely normal. So far as regards the 
component parallel to z this is satisfied alrc^ady, since if = 0 throughout. 
The remaining condition is that be constant over the contour of anj^ 
continuous conductor. This condition secures also that the magnetic in- 
duction shall be exclusively tangential. 

It is to be observed that if is not equal to d(f>jdz. The former quantity 
vanishes throughout, while d<f>ldz remains finite, since In- 

iismuch as <f) satisfies Laj)lace’s equation in two dimensions, but not in three, 
it will be convenient to use language applicable to two dimensions, referring 
the conductors to their sections by the plane xy. 

If a boundary of a conductor be in the form of a closed curve, the included 
dielectric is incapable of any vibration of the kind now under consideration. 
For a function satisfying (7) and retaining a constant value over a closed 
contour cannot deviate from that value in the interior. Thus the derivatives 
of <f> vanish, and there is no disturbance. The question of dielectric vibrations 
within closed tubes, when m is not limited to equality with jp/F, was con- 
sidered in a former paper*. 


I>hiL Mag. Vol. xliii. p. 126 (1897). IVol. iv. p. 276.] 
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For the case of a dielectric bounded by two planes perpendicular to x we 


may take 

( 8 ) 

giving P - Q = 0 , i? = 0 , (9) 

a = 0, 6 = -. c = 0, (10) 


in which, as usual, m =p / F. Since = 0, /J = 0 throughout, the dielectric 
may be regarded fis limited by conductors at any planes (perpendicular to x) 
that may be desired. 

If the diekictric be bounded by conductors in thi* I'orm of coaxal circular 
cylindei*s, we have the familiar wire with sheath return, first, I believe, 
considered on the basis of these equations by Mr Heaviside. We may take, 
with omission of a constant addition to log r which has here no significance. 


= log r . 6 ' , (11) 

giving P.Q,E = e-<w(J, o) (12) 

F(tt, 6. c) = e'>‘+«“' o) (13) 


And here again it makes no diflPerence to these forms at what points 
the dielectric is replaced by conductors. 

For the moment these simple examples muy suffice to illustrate the 
manner in which the propagation along z takes plac(% and to show that (f> 
is determined by conditions comjdetely indejiendent of p and its associated m. 
In further discussions it will save much circumlocution to suppose that p and 
m are zero and thus to drop the exponential factor. The problem is then 
strictly reduced to two dimensions and relates to charges and steady currents 
upon cylindrical conductors, the currents being still entirely superficial. 
When </) is once determined for any cjise of this kind, the exponential factor 
may be restored at pleasures with an arbitrary value assigned to p and the 
corresponding value, viz. p/V, to m. 


The usual expressions for electric and magnetic energies will then apply, 
everything being reckoned per unit length parallel to z. It suffices for 
practical purposes to limit ourselves to the case of a single outgoing and a 
single return conductor. We may then write 


Electric energy 


(charge)* 

2 X capacity ' 


(14) 


Magnetic energy = ^ x self-induction x (current)*; (15) 


and the value of the self-induction in the latter case is the reciprocal of that 
of the capacity in the former. 
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Thus, for a dielectric bounded by coaxal conductors at r = r, and r = 
we have ^ = log r, and 

7 *. 

self-induction = (capacity = 2 log (16) 

^1 

Among the cases for which the solution can be completely effected may be 
mentioned that of a dielectric bounded by confocal elliptical cylinders. 

More important in practice is the case of parallel circular wires. In 
Lechers arrangement, which has been employed by numerous experimenters, 
the wires are of equal diameter ; and it is usually supposed to be necessary to 
maintain them at a distance apart which is very great in comparison with 
that diameter. The general theory above given shows that there is no need 
for any such restriction, the manner and velocity of propagation along the 
length being the same whatever may be the character of the cross-section of 
the system. 


The form of and the self-induction of the system, may be determined 
in this case, whatever may be the radii (ai, of the wires and the distance 
(6) between their centres. If 7'i, are the distances of any point P in the 
plane from fixed points Oj, O3, the equijK)tential curves for which equal to 
\og(r,j7\)y assumes constant values are a system of circles, two of which can 
be identified with the boundaries of the conductors. The details of the 
investigation, consisting mainly of the geometrical relations between the 
ultimate points Oi, O2 and the circles of r.idii cfj, a.^, arc here passed over. 
The result for the self-induction per unit length X, or for the cjipacity, may 
be written* 




2 log 




- y/ {(fr- — — 4ai‘a./{ 

2 ( 11 ( 1.2 


,(17) 


As was to be expected, L vanishes when 6 = ax-f-a2, that is, when the 
conductors are just in contact. 

When diy a .2 are small in comparison with 6, the approximate value is 

+ (,S) 

or, if a, = o, = o, i = 4^1og^-|-) (19) 


The first tenn of (19) is the value usually given. The same expression 
represents the reciprocal of the capacity of the system per unit length. 


In the application of Lecher’s arrangement to the investigation of re- 
fractive indices, we have to consider the effect of a variation of the dielectric 

* Compare Miicdonald, Camb, Phil. Trans, Vol. xv. p. 303 (1B94). 
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occurring at planes for which z is constant. It will be seen that no new 
difficulty arises in the case of systems for which the appropriate function (j) in 
two dimensions can be assigned. 

Regarding as a given function, log r for the case of a coaxal wire 
and sheath (compare (11)), we may take as th(} solution for any length of 
uniform dielectric 

= + o), (20) 

r/i (a, 7 ) = Ue' o) , ...(21) 

in which fjua = a, &c., and provision is made for waves travelling in both 
directions. 


At a plane where the dielectric changes, the conditions to Ixi satisfied are 
the continuity of P, Q and of a, /8 ; and this is secured if 

( 22 ) 

J. (23) 

Vfi 

are continuous. It will be seen that the conditions are altogether indepen- 
dent of the section of the conductors, being the same in fact as if there were 
no conductors and we wtTe dealing with infinite plane waves represented 
by </> = ic. 

As a particular case we may suppose that waves travelling in the negative 
direction in the dielectric (F, /a) meet at ^^ = 0 a dielectric of altered character 
(V\ fi). The expressions (20), (21) represent the incident (A) and reflected 
(B) waves. For the second medium it suffices to accent V and /a, writing 
also A' for A and 0 for B, Thus (22), (23) give 

A + B = A', (A - B)/ = A7 F'/, (24) 

by which B and A' are determined. For the reflected wave 


FV-Fm 
A " Fy 4- Vfi’ 


(25) 


or if the difference between the dielectrics relate only to the dielectric 
constants (K, K'), 

A~V'+V~ V(^) -^ViK') 

in agreement with Young s well-known optical formula. 


Whether the dielectric consist of uniform portions with discontinuous 
changes of character at the boundaries, or whether it be a continuous function 
of z, the solution of the problem is the same, whatever be the character of the 
cylindrical conductors* It is only the form of ^ that is influenced by the 
latter consideration. 
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THE ELECTRO-CHEMICAL EQUIVALENT OF SILVER. 

[Nature, LVi. p. 292, 1897.] 

In Nature, Vol. lvi. p. 259, Mr Griffiths points out that recent comparisons 
of the values of the mechanical equivalent of heat, obtained by mechanical 
and electrical methods, suggest that the adopted value of the equivalent of 
silver may be in error to the extent of adopted value rests, 

I believe, almost entirely upon experiments made by Kohlrausch, and by 
myself with Mrs Sidgwick in 1882 ; and the question has been frequently put 
to me as to the limits within which it is trustworthy. Such questions are $ 
more easily asked than answered, and (experience shows that estimates of 
possible error given by experimenters themselves are usually framed in far too 
sanguine a spirit. 

When our Avork was undertaken the generally accepted number was *01 136 
obtained by Kohlrausch in 1873. Mascart had recently given ’01124, sub- 
sequently corrected to ’011156. The uncertainty, therefore, at that time 
amounted to at least 1 per cent. The experiments of Mrs Sidgwick and 
myself were very carefully conducted, and wo certainly hoped to have attained 
an accuracy of So far as errors that can be eliminated by repetition 

are concerned, this wjis doubtless the case, as is proved by an examination of 
our tabular results. But, as eveiy experimenter knows, or ought to know, 
this class of errors is not really the most dangerous. Security is only to be 
obtained by coincidence of numbers derived by different methods and by 
different individuals. It was, therefore, a great satisfaction to find our 
number (Phil, Trans. 1884) (’011179) confirmed by that of Kohlrausch 
(*011183), resulting from experiments made at about the same time. 

It would, however, in my opinion, be rash to exclude the question of an 
error of Indeed, I have more than once publicly expressed surprise at 

the little attention given to this subject in comparison with that lavished 
upon the ohm, I do not know of any better method of measuring currents 
absolutely than that followed in 1882, but an ingenious critic would doubtless 
be able to suggest improvements in details. The only thing that has occurred 
to me is that perhaps sufficient attention was not given to the change in 
dimensions that must accompany the heating of the suspended coil when 
conveying the current of J ampere. Recent experiments upon the coil (which 
exists intact) show that, as judged by resistance, the heating effect due to 
this current is 2J''C. But it does not appear possible that the expansion of 
mean nidius thence arising could be comparable with [See Vol. U, p. 278.] 
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ON AN OPTICAL DEVICE FOR THE INTENSIFICATION OF 
PHOTOORAPHIC PICTURES. 

[^I^hilosophical Magazine^ XLiv. pp. 282 — 285, 1897.] 

Whktiiku troia irisiiffic'.ieni exposure or from other causes, it not imfre- 
quently happens that a photographic lu^gativi^ is deficient in density, the ratio 
of light-transmissions for thi‘ transparent and opiupie parts being too low for 
effective contrast. In many ciiscs an adecpiate remedy is found in chemical 
procresses of intensification, but modern gelatine plates do not always lend 
themselves well to this treatment. 

The method now proposed may be described as one of using the negative 
twice over. Many years ago a pleasing styh' of portrait was current depen- 
dent upon a similar principle. A thin positive transparency is developed 
upon a collodion plate by acid pyrogallol. Viewed in the ordinary way by 
holding up to the light, the picture is altogether too faint; but when the 
film sidci is placed in contact with paper and the combination viewed 
by reflected light, the contnxst is sufficient. Througli the transparent 
parts the paper is seen with but little loss of brilliancy, while the opaque 
parts act, as it were, twice over, once before the light reaches the paper, and 
again after reflexion on its way to the eye. For this purpose it is necessary 
that the deposit, constituting the more opaque parts of the picture, be of 
such a nature as not itself to reflect light back to the (3ye in appreciable 
degre^e — a condition very far from being satisfied by ordinary gL'latine 
negatives. But by a miKlification of the process the objection may be met 
without much difficulty. 

To obtain an intensified copy (positive) of a feeble negative, a small source 
of illumination, e,g, a candle, is employed, and it is placed just alongside of 
the copying-lens. The white paper is replaced by a flat polished reflector, 
and the film side of the negative is brought into close contact with it. On 
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the other side of the negative and pretty close to it is a field, or condensing, 
lens of such power that the light fi-om the candle is made parallel by it. 
After reflexion the light again tmverses the lens and forms an image of the 
candle centred upon the photographic copying-lens. The condenser must be 
large enough to include the picture and must be free from dirt and scratches ; 
otherwise it does not need to be of good optical quality. If the positive is to 
preserve the original scale, the focal length of the condenser must be about 
twice that of the copying-lens. 

In carrying this method into execution there are two points which require 
special attention. The first is the elimination of false light reflected from the 
optical surfaces employed. As regaids the condensing-lens, the difficulty is 
easily met by giving it a moderate slope. But the light reflected from the 
glass face of the negative to be copied is less easily dealt with. If allowed 
to remain, it gives a uniform illumination over the whole field, which in many 
cases would go far to neutralize the advantages otherwise obtainable by the 
method. The difficulty arises from the parallelism of the two surfaces of the 
negative, and is obviated by using for the support of the film a glass whose 
faces are inclined. The false light can then be thrown to one side and 
rendered inoperative. In practice it suffices to bring into contact with the 
negative (taken as usual upon a parallel plate) a wedge-shaped glass of equal 
or greater area, the reflexion from the adjoining faces being almost destroyed 
by the interposition of a layer of turj)entine. By these devices the false 
light is practically eliminated, and none reaches the sensitive film but what 
has twice traversed the original negative. 

The other point requiring attention is to secure adecjuate superposition of 
the negative and its image in the associated reflector. On account of the 
slight lateral interval between the copying-lens and the source of light, the 
incidence of the rays upon the reflector is not accurately perpendicular, and 
thus any imperfection of contact between the negative film and the reflector 
leads to a displacement prejudicial to definition. The linear displacement is 
evidently 2^ sin 6, if t denote the interval between the surfaces and 0 the 
angle of incidence, and it can be calculated in any particular case. It is the 
necessity for a small t that imposes the use of a speculum as a reflector. In 
practice 20 can easily be reduced to ^ ; so that if t were inch, the dis- 
placement would not exceed inch, and for most purposes might be 
disregarded*. The obliquity 0 could be got rid of altogether by introducing 
the light with the aid of a parallel glass reflector placed at 46"'; but this com- 
plication is hardly to be recommended. 

The scale of the apparatus depends, of coui*se, upon the size of the 
negatives to be copied. In my own experiments J-plates (4J in. x 3J in.) 

* If the glass of the negative were flat, its approximation to the reflector might be much closer 
than is here supposed. 
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were employed. The condenser is of plate-ghiss 0 in. diameter and 36 in, 
focus. The reflector is of silver deposited on glass*. The wedge-shaped 
glassf attached to the negative with turpentine is 4 x 4 ins. and the angle 
between the faces is 2°. The photographic lens is of 3 inch aperture and 
about 18 inch principal focus. It stands at about 36 inches from the negative 
to be copied. [Inch = 2*54 cm.] 



The aeconipanying sketch shows the disposition of some of the parts. 
It represents a section by a horizontal plane. A is the condensing-lens, 
J5 the wedge, C the negJitive temporarily cemented to B by fluid turpentine, 
I) the speculum. 

[1902. An almost identical procedure had been described about three 
years earlier by Mach (Eder’s Jahrbmh far Photoffraphie). The method of 
double transmission was employed in a former research (PhiL Mag, Oct. 1892; 
Vol. IV. of this collection, p. 10).] 

* For a systematic use of the method a reflector of speculum metal would probably be 
preferable. 

t It is one of those employed for a similar purpose in the projection of Newton’s rings (Proc. 
Hoij, Inst, March, 1893 ; Nature, Vol. xlvih. p. 212 [Vol. xv. p. 54]). 
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ON THE VISCOSITY OF HYDROGEN AS AFFECTED BY 

MOISTURE. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, LXii. pp. 112 — 116, 1897.] 

In Sir W. Crookes s important work upon the viscosity of gases* the case 
of hydrogen was found to present peculiar difficulty. “ With each improve- 
ment in purification and drying I have obtained a lower value for hydrogen, 
and have consequently diminished the number expressing the ratio of the 
viscosity of hydrogen to that of air. In 1876 I found the ratio to be 0*508. 
In 1877 I reduced this ratio to 0*462. Last year, with improved apparatus, 
I obtained the ratio 0*458, and I have now got it as low as 0*4439” (p. 425). 
The difficulty was attributed to moisture. Thus (j). 422) : “ After working at 
the subject for more than a year, it was discovered that the discrepancy arose 
from a trace of water obstinately held by the hydrogen — an impurity which 
behaved as I explain farther on in the case of air and water vapour.” 

When occupied in 1888 with the density of hydrogen, 1 thought that 
viscosity might serve as a useful test of purity, and I set up an apparatus 
somewhat on the lines of Sir W. Crookes. A light mirror, 18 mm. in 
diameter, was hung by a fine fibre (of quartz I believe) about 60 cm. long. 
A small attached magnet gave the means of starting the vibrations whose 
subsidence was to be observed. The viscosity chamber was of glass, and 
carried tubes sealed to it above and below. The window, through which the 
light passed to and fro, was of thick plate glass cemented to a ground face. 
This arrangement has gi*eat optical advantages, and though unsuitable for 
experiments involving high exhaustions, appeared to be satisfactory for the 
purpose in hand, viz., the comparison of various samples of hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure. The Topler pump, as well as the gas generating 
apparatus and purifying tubes, were connected by sealing. But I was not 
able to establish any sensible differences among the various samples of 
hydrogen experimented upon at that time, 

* Phil Tram, 1881, p. 387, 
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In view of the importance of the question, I have lately resumed these 
experiments. If hydrogen, carefully prepared and desiccated in the ordinary 
way, is liable to possess a viscosity of 10 per cent, in excess, a similar un- 
certainty in less degree may affect the density. I must confess that I was 
sceptical as to the large effect attributed to water vapour in gas which had 
passed over phosphoric anhydride. Sir W. Crookes himself described an 
experiment (p. 428) from which it appeared that a residue of water vapour 
in his apparatus indicated the viscosity due to hydrogen, and, without 
deciding between them, he offered two alternative explanations. Either the 
viscosity of water vapour is really the same as that of hydrogen, or under 
the action of the falling mercury in the Sprengel pump decomposition 
occurred with absorption of oxygen, so that the residual gas was actually 
hydrogen. It does not appear that the latter explanation can be accepted, at 
any rate as regards the earlier stages of the exhaustion, when a rapid current 
of aqueous vapour must set in the direction of the pump ; but if we adopt 
the former, how comes it that small traces of water vapour have so much 
effect upon the viscosity of hydrogen ? 

It is a fact, as was found many years ago by Kundt and Warburg* (and 
as I have confirmed), that the viscosity of aqueous vapour is but little greater 
than that of hydrogen. The numbers (relatively to air) given by them are 
0*5256 and 0*488. It is difficult to believe that small traces of a foreign gas 
having a six per cent, greater viscosity could produce an effect reaching to 
10 per cent. 

In the recent experiments the hydrogen was prepared from amalgamated 
zinc and sulphuric acid in a closed generator constituting in fact a Sraee cell, 
and it could be liberated at any desired rate by closing the circuit externally 
through a wire resistance. The generating vessel was so arranged as to admit 
of exhaustion, and the materials did not need to be renewed during the 
whole course of the experiments. The gas entered the viscosity chamber 
from below, and could be made to pass out above through the upper tube 
(which served also to contain the fibre) into the pump head of the Topler. 
By suitable taps the viscosity chamber could be isolated, when observations 
were to be commenced. 

The vibrations were started by a kind of galvanometer coil in connexion 
(through a key) with a Leclanch^ cell. As a sample set of observations the 
following relating to hydrogen at atmospheric pressure and at 58® F., which 
had been purified by passage over fragments of sulphur and solid soda 
(without phosphoric anhydride), may be given: — 

* Pogp, Ann, 1876, VoL clv. p. 647. 
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Observations on June 7, 1897. 
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0*058 

315*7 

189*8 

135*1 

2*131 

0*062 

307*2 1 

197*8 1 

117*4 

2*070 

0*061 

300*0 

204*6 

102*2 

2*009 

0*061 

293*7 

210-6 

89*1 

1*950 j 

0*059 

287*8 


77*2 

1*888 

0*062 


Mean log , dec . = 0 * 0604 . 


The two first columns contain the actually observed elongations upon the 
two sides. They require no correction, since the scale was bent to a circular arc 
centred at the mirror. The third column gives the actual arcs of vibration, 
the fourth their (common) logarithms, and the fifth the differences of these, 
which should be constant. The mean logarithmic decrement can be obtained 
from the first and last arcs only, but the intermediate values are useful as a 
check. The time of (complete) vibration was determined occasionally. It 
was constant, whether hydrogen or air occupied the chamber, at 26*2 seconds. 

The observations extended themselves over two months, and it would be 
tedious to give the results in any detail. One of the points to which I 
attached importance was a comparison between hydrogen as it issued from 
the generator without any desiccation whatever and hydrogen carefully dried 
by passage through a long tube packed with phosphoric anhydride. The 
difference proved itself to be comparatively trifling. For the wet hydrogen 
there were obtained on May 10, 11, such log. decs, as 0*0694, 0*0590, 0*0691, 
or as a mean 0*0592. The dried hydrogen, on the other hand, gave 0*0588, 
0*0586, 0*0584, 0*0590 on various repetitions with renewed supplies of gas, 
or os a mean 0*0687, about 1 per cent, smaller than for the wet hydrogen. 
It appeared that the dry hydrogen might stand for several days in the 
viscosity chamber without alteration of logarithmic decrement. It should be 
mentioned that the apparatus was set up underground, and that the changes 
of temperature were usually small enough to be disregarded. 

In the next experiments the phosphoric tube was replaced by others 
containing sulphur (with the view of removing mercury vapour) and solid 
soda. Numbers were obtained on different days such as 0*0591, 0*0686, 
0*0588, 0*0687, mean 0*0588, showing that the desiccation by soda was practi- 
cally as eflScient as that by phosphoric anhydride. 
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At this stage the apparatus was rearranged. As shown by observations 
upon air (at 10 cm. residual pressure), the logarithmic decrements were 
increased, probably owing to a slight displacement of the mirror relatively to 
the containing walls of the chamber. The sulphur and soda tubes were 
retained, but with the addition of one of hard glass containing turnings of 
magnesium. Before the magnesium was heated the mean number for 
hydrogen (always at atmospheric pressure) was 0 0600. The heating of the 
magnesium to redness, which it was supposed might remove residual water, 
had the effect of increasing the viscosity of the gas, especially at first*. 
After a few operations the logarithmic decrement from gas which had passed 
over the hot magnesium seemed to settle itself at 0 0606. When the 
magnesium was allowed to remain cold, fresh fillings gave again 0*0602, 
0*0601, 0*0598, mean 0*0600. Dried air at 10 cm. residual pressure gave 
0*01114, 0*01122, 0*01118, 0*01126, 0*01120, mean 0*01120. 

In the next experiments a phosphoric tube was added about 60 cm. long 
and closely packed with fresh material. The viscosity appeared to be slightly 
increased, but hardly more than would be accounted for by an accidental 
rise of temperature. The mean uncorrected number may be taken as 0*0603. 

The evidence from these experiments tends to show that residual moisture 
is without appreciable influence upon the viscosity of hydrogen; so much so 
that, were there no other evidence, this conclusion would appear to me to be 
sufficiently established. It remains barely possible that the best desiccation 
to which I could attain was still inadequate, and that absolutely diy hydrogen 
would exhibit a less viscosity. It must be admitted that an apparatus 
containing cemented joints and greased stop-cocks is in some respects at a 
disadvantage. Moreover, it should be noticed that the ratio 0*0600 : 0*1120, 
viz. 0*536, for the viscosities of hydrogen and air is decidedly higher than 
that (0*500) deduced by Sir G. Stokes from Crookes’s observations. Accord- 
ing to the theory of the former, a fair comparison may be made by taking, as 
above, the logarithmic decrements for hydrogen at atmospheric pressure, and 
for air at a pressure of 10 cm. of mercury. I may mention that moderate 
rarefactions, down say to a residual pressure of 5 cm., had no influence on the 
logarithmic decrement observed with hydrogen. 

I am not able to explain the discrepancy in the ratios thus exhibited. 
A viscous quality in the suspension, leading to a subsidence of vibrations 
independent of the gaseous atmosphere, would tend to diminish the apparent 
differences between various kinds of gas, but I can hardly regard this cause 
as operative in my experiments. For actual comparisons of widely differing 
viscosities I should prefer an apparatus designed on Maxwell’s principle, in 
which the gas subjected to shearing should form a comparatively thin layer 
bounded on one side by a moving plane and on the other by a fixed plane. 

* The glass was somewhat attacked, and it is supposed that silicon compounds may have 
contaminated the hydrogen. 


22^.2 
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ON THE PROPAGATION OF WAVES ALONG CONNECTED 
SYSTEMS OF SIMILAR BODIES. 

[Philosophical Magazine, XLiv. pp. 356 — 362, 1897.] 

For simplicity of conception the bodies are imagined to be similarly 
disposed at equal intervals (a) along a straight line. The position of each 
body, as displaced from equilibrium, is supposed to be given by one coor- 
dinate, which for the rth body is denoted by A wave propagated in one 
direction is represented by taking proportional to If we take an 

instantaneous view of the system, the disturbance is periodic when r/8 
increases by 27r, or when ra increases by 27ra/fi, This is the wave-length, 
commonly denoted by so that, if k^^ja. The velocity of 

propagation (F) is given by F = njk] and the principal object of the investi- 
gation is to find the relation between w or F and X. 

The forces acting upon each body, which determine the vibration of the 
system about its configuration of equilibrium, are assumed to be due solely 
to the neighbours situated within a limited distance. The simplest case of 
all is that in which there is no mutual reaction between the bodies, the kinetic 
and potential energies of the system being then given by 

F = (1) 

similarity requiring that the coefficients A,, Go be the same for all values 
of r. In this system each body vibrates independently, according to the 
equation 

= 0 ( 2 ) 

and n’ = Go/Ao (3) 

The frequency is of course independent of the wave-length in which the 
phases may be arranged to repeat themselves, so that n is independent of k, 
while V equal to njk varies inversely as k, or directly as X. The propagation 
of waves along a system of this kind has been considered by Reynold 
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In the general problem the expression for P will include also products of 
with the neighbouring coordinates y{rr-iy yirr+i, ^nd a 

similar statement holds good for T, Exhibiting only the terms which involve 
r, we may write 

- - A^yfrryjrr+s - • • • , (4) 

P = . . . + i C^ylTr^ - - C^i^r'^r+i 

^2'^r'^r+2 ••• > (^) 

where Ai, A^^ ... Ci, G^y ... are constants, finite for a certain number of terms 
and then vanishing. The equation for is accordingly 

Ao^r - Ai^fr-i - Ai^r+I ~ - A^yfrr^,^ - 

+ (7o^|rr — Ci'^r— 1 ““ C^i'^r+i “ ~ C^2''|''r+2 ”* = 0 (6) 

In the other equations of the system r is changed, but without entailing any 
other alteration in (6). Since all the quantities yfr are proportional to 
the double differentiation is accounted for by the introduction of the factor 
— Making this substitution and remembering that is also proportional 
to e^^^y we get as the equivalent of any one of the equations (6) 

n^(Ao — AiC'"^^ — Aie^^ - — AzB^^ — ...) 

= Co - - G^e^^ - 

2 _ Co — 2Ci cos ka - 2 G .2 cos 2ka — . . . 

-4o — 2i4iCosA?a — 2^aCos2Ara— ... ' ^ ^ 

in which /8 is replaced by its equivalent ka. By (7) n is determined as a 
function of k and of the fundamental constants of the system. 

In most of the examples which naturally suggest themselves ^ 2 , ... 
vanish, so that T has the same simple form as in (1). If we suppose for 


brevity that A^ is unity, (7) becomes 

n® = (7o — 2(7i cos ka — 2(72 cos 2A7a ~ (8) 

When the waves are very long, k approximates to zero. In the limit 

n*=(7o~2(7,~2(72~ (9) 

If we call the limiting value (7, we may write (8) in the form 

n® = (7 + 4(7j sin® {\ka) + sin® {ka) -f (10) 


In an important class of cases G vanishes, that is the frequency diminishes 
without limit as \ increases. If at the same time but one of the constants 
Ciy (7a, ... be finite, the equation simplifies. For example, if Gi alone be 
finite, 




( 11 ) 
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In any case when n is known V follows immediately. Thus from (10) with 
C evanescent, we get 

• ' sin* 


y2 

a? 


sin* 


^ 2 sin'^Aa . 

“ 'kaV k‘a^ 




.( 12 ) 


A simple case included under (11) is that of a stretched string, itself 
without mass, but carrying unit loads at equal intervals (a)*. The expression 
for the potential energy is 


T, 






2a 


.(13) 


Ti representing the tension. Thus by comparison with (5) 
Go^2TJa, 0,^0, &c.; 

so that by (8) 

, 21 ; 2T, , 

^2 — — * cos ka, 

a a 


n 





fA being introduced to represent the mass of each load with greater generality. 
The value of V is obtained by division of (14) by k. In order more easily to 
compare with a known formula we may introduce the longitudinal density p, 
such that fi = ap. Thus 





reducing to the well-known value of the constant velocity of propagation 
along a uniform string when a is made infinitesimal. Lord Kelvin’s wave- 
model {Popular Lectures and Addresses, Vol. i. 2nd ed. p. 164) is also included 
under the class of systems for which P has the form (13). 

Another example in which again vanish is proposed by Fitzgerald •!•. 

It consists of a linear system of rotating magnets (Fig. 1) with their poles 

Fig. 1. 


" I # . II. #1. 

N S N S N S 

close to one another and disturbed to an amount small compared with the 
distance apart of the poles. The force of restitution is here proportional to 
the sum of the angular displacements (^^) of contiguous magnets, so that P 
is proportional to 


* Sse Theory of Sound, §§ 120, 148. 
t Brit, Aeeoe, Export, 1893, p. 689. 
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Here (7i = ~ ^ (7o, and (8) gives = Ci (1 -f cos ka), 

or w « Wo . cos (i ka\ (16) 


if Wo represent the value of n appropriate to /!? = 0, to infinitely long waves. 
Here w = 0, when \ = 2a, In this case ~ 

Fitzgerald considers, further, a more general linear system constructed by 
connecting a series of equidistant wheels by means of indiarubber bands. 

By connecting the wheels each with its next neighbour we get the simplest 
system. If to this be superposed a system of connexion of each with its 
next neighbour but two, and so on, complex systems with very various 
relations between wave-length and velocity can be constructed depending 
on the relative strengths of the bands employed.” If the bands may be 
crossed, the potential energy takes the form 

-P = i7l (^r ± + i7l (fr ± 

+ iyn (^r ± + i7‘2 ± 

+ ( 17 ) 


which is only less general than (5) by the limitation 

± ± Ca ± ••• = 0 (18) 

Prof. Fitzgerald appears to limit himself to the lower sign in the alternatives, 
so that G in (10) vanishes. This leads to (12), from which his result differs, 
but probably only by a slip of the pen. 


If we take the upper sign throughout, (8) becomes 


. Jn® = (7i COS'* + Ca cos® - ^ 


(19) 


It may be observed that Prof. Fitzgerald’s system will have the most 
general potential energy possible (5), if in addition to the elastic connexions 
between the wheels there be introduced a force of restitution acting upon 
each wheel independently. 

As an example in which (7a is finite as well as Cj, let us imagine a system 
of masses of which each is connected to its immediate neighbours on the two 
sides by an elastic rod capable of bending but without inertia. Here 

P » . . . 4- ic (2^|rf.^l - -h J C (2ylrr - ~ '^r+i)* 

+ ic (2'^/r^+i irr+aY + (20) 

A comparison with (6) gives 

Cq = 6c, (7i = 4c, Ca = — c, 


80 that 
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Accordingly by (10), 

n* = 16c sin® {^ka) — 4c sin® ka=l6c sin® (JA;a), 
or « = 4c* sin* ( J ka) (21) 

Thus far we have considered the propagation of waves along an unlimited 
series of bodies. If we suppose that the total number is m and that they 
form a closed chain, must be such that 

®^‘r+m = 'fr> (22) 

from which it follows that 

= 2s7rlm, (23) 

s being an integer. Thus (8) becomes 

Co-- 2Gi cos (28Trlm) — 20^ cos {^STrjm) — (24) 


When the chain, composed of a limited series of bodies, is open at the 
ends instead of closed, the general problem becomes more complicated. A 
simple example is that treated by liUgrange, of a stretched massless string, 
carrying a finite number of loads and fixed at its extremities*. The open 


chain of m magnets, for which 

= i ('f 1 + i (V^2 + + • • • + I (25) 

is considered by Fitzgerald. The equations are 

(1 - n®) + =0, ' 

*^1 +-^3(2 ~n*) + >/r8 =0, 

^^, + V^,(2-n®) + f,+. =0, (26) 

irm -2 + (2 - n®) + = 0, 

(1 - «’) = 0, , 


of which the first and last may be brought under the same form as the others 


if we introduce •^o and such that 

■^0 + = 0, + V^m+i = 0 (27) 

If we assume 

= COB tU sin {rfi — (28) 

the first of equations (27) is satisfied. The second is ako satisfied provided 
that 

sin myS = 0, or /8 = sir/m (29) 


Theory of Sound, § 120. 
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The equations (26) are satisfied if 

2 cos ^ -f 2 — w® = 0, 

that is, if w = 2 cos («7r/2m) (30) 

In (29), (30) s may assume the m values 1 to m inclusive. In the last case 
n = 0, and )8 = tt ; and from (28), 

= — (— I)^ cos nt 

The equal amplitudes and opposite phases of consecutive coordinates, i,e, 
angular displacements of the magnets, give rise to no potential energy, and 
therefore to a zero frequency of vibration. In the first case («=1) the 
angular deflexions are all in the same direction, and the frequency is the 
highest admissible. If at the same time m be very great, n reaches its 
maximum value, corresponding to parallel positions of all the magnets. If 
we call this value N, the generalized form of (30), applicable to all masses 


and degrees of magnetization, may be written 

n = iV^cos {siTj^m) (31) 

If m is great and s relatively small, (31) becomes approximately 

w 


SO that as s diminishes we have a series of frequencies approaching N as an 
upper limit, and are reminded (as Fitzgerald remarks) of certain groups of 
spectrum lines. A nearer approach to the remarkable laws of Balmer for 
hydrogen* and of Kayser and Runge for the alkalies is arrived at by 
supposing s constant while rn varies. In this case, instead of supposing that 
the whole series of lines correspond to various modes of one highly compound 
system, we attribute each line to a different system vibrating in a given 
special mode. Apart from the better agreement of frequencies, this point of 
view seems the more advantageous as we are spared the necessity of selecting 
and justifying a special high value of ni. If we were to take s = 2 in (31) 
and attribute to m integral values 3, 4, 5, we should have a series of 
frequencies of the same general character as the hydrogen series, but still 
differing considerably in actual values. 

There is one circumstance which suggests doubts whether the analogue 
of radiating bodies is to be sought at all in ordinary mechanical or acoustical 
systems vibrating about equilibrium. For the latter, even when gyratory 
terms are admitted, give rise to equations involving the square of the 
frequency; and it is only in certain exceptional cases, e,g, (31), that the 
fi^uency itself can be simply expressed. On the other hand, the formulae 


Vis5. n=N(l-4iii~*), with mss8, 4, 5, <fcc. 
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and laws derived from observation of the spectrum appear to introduce more 
naturally the first power of the frequency. For example, this is the case 
with Balmer’s formula. Again, when the spectrum of a body shows several 
doublets, the intervals between the components correspond closely to a 
constant difference of frequency, and could not be simply expressed in terms 
of squares of frequency. Further, the remarkable law, discovered indepen- 
dently by Rydberg and by Schuster, connecting the convergence frequencies of 
different series belonging to the same substance, points in the same direction. 

What particular conclusion follows from this consideration, even if force 
be allowed to it, may be difficult to say. The occurrence of the first power 
of the frequency seems suggestive rather of kinematic relations* than of those 
of dynamics. 

[1902. See further on the subject of the present paper, Phil. Mag. Dec. 
1898, “ On Iso-periodic Systems,” Art. 242, below.] 

* E.g. as in the phases of the moon. 
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ON THE DENSITIES OF CARBONIC OXIDE, CARBONIC 
ANHYDRIDE, AND NITROUS OXIDE. 


[Proceedings of the Royal Society, LXii. pp. 204 — 200, 1897.] 

The observations here recorded were carried out by the method and with 
the apparatus described in a former paper*, to which reference must be made 
for details. It must suffice to say that the globe containing the gas to be 
weighed was filled at 0° C., and to a pressure determined by a manometric 
gauge. This pressure, nearly atmospheric, is slightly variable with tempera- 
ture on account of the expansion of the mercury and iron involved. The 
actually observed weights are corrected so as to correspond Avith a temperature 
of 15" C. of the gauge, as well as for the errom in the platinum and brass 
weights employed. In the present, as well as in the former, experiments I 
have been ably assisted by Mr George Gordon. 

Carbonic Oxide. 

This gas was prepared by three methods. In the first method a flask, 
sealed to the rest of the apparatus, was charged with 80 grams recrystallised 
ferrocyanide of potassium and 360 c.c. strong sulphuric acid. The generation 
of gas could be started by the application of heat, and with care it could be 
checked and finally stopped by the removal of the flame with subsequent 
application, if necessary, of wet cotton-wool to the exterior of the flask. In 
this way one charge could be utilised with great advantage for several fillings. 
On leaving the flask the gas was passed through a bubbler containing potash 
solution (convenient as allowing the rate of production to be more easily 
estimated) and thence through tubes charged with fragments of potash and 
phosphoric anhydride, all connected by sealing. When possible, the weight 

* “On the Densities of the Principal Gases,” May. Soe. Proc. Vol. Ltii. p. 134, 1893. 
[Vol. IV. p. 89.] 
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of the globe full was compared with the mean of the preceding and following 
weights empty. Four experiments were made with results agreeing to within 
a few tenths of a milligram. 

In the second set of experiments the flask was charged with 100 grams 
of oxalic acid and 500 c.c. strong sulphuric acid. To absorb the large 
quantity of CO 3 simultaneous!}' evolved, a plentiful supply of alkali was 
required. A wash-bottle and a long nearly horizontal tube contained strong 
alkaline solution, and these were followed by the tubes containing solid potash 
and phosphoric anhydride as before. 

For the experiments of the third set oxalic acid wiis replaced by formic, 
which is more convenient as not entailing the absorption of large volumes of 
CO 2 . In this case the charge consisted of 50 grams formate of soda, 300 c.c. 
strong sulphuric acid, and 150 c.c. distilled water. The water is necessary in 
order to prevent action in the cold, and the amount reejuires to be somewhat 
carefully adjusted. As purifiers, the long horizontal bubbler was retained 
and the tubes charged with solid potash and phosphoric anhydride. In this 
set there were four concordant experiments. The immediate results stand 
thus : — 

Carbonic Oxide. 


From ferrocyanide 2*29843 

„ oxalic acid 2*29852 

„ formate of soda 2*29854 

Mean 2*29850 


This corresponds to the number 2*62704 for oxygen*, and is subject to a 
correction (additive) of 0*00056 for the diminution of the external volume of 
the globe when exhausted. 

The ratio of the densities of carbonic oxide and oxygen is thus 

2*29906 : 2*62760 ; 

so that if the density of oxygen be taken as 32, that of carbonic oxide will be 
27*9989. If, as some preliminary experiments by Dr Scott f indicate, equal 
volumes may be taken as accurately representative of CO and of O 2 , the 
atomic weight of carbon will be 11*9989 on the scale of oxygen =» 16. 

The very close agreement between the weights of carbonic oxide prepared 
in three different ways is some guarantee against the presence of an impurity 
of widely differing density. On the other hand, some careful experiments 
led Mr T. W. Richards J to the conclusion that carbonic oxide is liable to 

* **On the Densities of the Piinoipal Gases,” Jioy, Sac. Proc. Tol* lux. p. 144, 1893. 
[Vol. IV. p. 89.] 

t Cawib. Phil. Proc. Vol. w. p. 144, 1896. 

t Arm. Acad. Proc, Vol. xvin. p. 279, 1891. 
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contain considerable quantities of hydrogen or of hydrocarbons. From 

litres of carbonic oxide passed over hot cupric oxide he collected no less 
than 25 milligrams of water, and the evidence appeared to prove that the 
hydrogen was really derived from the carbonic oxide. Such a proportion of 
hydrogen would entail a deficiency in the weight of the globe of about 11 
milligrams, and seems improbable in view of the good agreement of the 
numbers recorded. The presence of so much hydrogen in carbonic oxide is 
also difficult to reconcile with the well-known experiments of Professor Dixon, 
who found that prolonged treatment with phosphoric anhydride was required 
in order to render the mixture of carbonic oxide and oxygen inexplosive. In 
the presence of relatively large quantities of free hydrogen (or hydrocarbons) 
why should traces of water vapour be so important ? 

In an experiment by Dr Scott*, 4 litres of carbon monoxide gave only 
1’3 milligrams to the drying tube after oxidation. 

I have myself made several trials of the same sort with gas prepared from 
formate of soda exactly as for weighing. The results were not so concordant 
as I had hoped i", but the amount of water collected wj^ls even less than that 
given by Dr Scott. Indeed, I do not regard as proved the presence of 
hydrogen at all in the gas that I have employed J. 


Carbonic A nhydride. 

This gas was prepared from hydrochloric acid and marble, and after 
passing a bubbler charged with a solution of carbonate of soda, was dried by 
phosphoric anhydride. Previous to use, the acid was caused to boil for some 
time by the passage of hydrochloric acid vapour from a flask containing 
another charge of the acid. In a second set of experiments the marble was 
replaced by a solution of carbonate of soda. There is no appreciable 
diflference between the results obtained in the two ways; and the mean, 
corrected for the errors of weights and for the shrinkage of the globe when 
exhausted, is 3*6349, corresponding to 2*6276 for oxygen. The temperature 
at which the globe was charged was O'" C., and the actual pressure that of the 
manometric gauge at about 20°, reduction being made to 16° by the use of 
Boyle's law. From the former paper it appears that the actual height of the 
mercury column at 15° is 762*511 mm. 

* Chem, So€» Trans, 1897, p. 664. 

t One obstacle was the difficulty of re- oxidising the copper reduced by carbonic oxide. 1 have 
never encountered this difficulty after reduction by hydrogen. 

t In Mr Richards* work the gas in an imperfectly dried condition was treated with hot 
platinum black. Is it possible that the hydrogen was introduced at this stage? 
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Nitrous Oadde, 

In preliminary experiments the gas was prepared in the laboratory, at as 
low a temperature as possible, from nitrate of ammonia, or was drawn from 
the iron bottles in which it is commercially supplied. The purification was 
by passage over potash and phosphoric anhydride. Unless special precautions 
are taken the gas so obtained is ten or more milligrams too light, presumably 
from admixture with nitrogen. In the case of the commercial supply, a better 
result is obtained by placing the bottles in an inverted position so as to draw 
from the liquid rather than from the gaseous portion. 

Higher and more consistent results were arrived at from gas which had 
been specially treated. In consequence of the high relative solubility of 
nitrous oxide in water, the gas held in solution after prolonged agitation of 
the liquid with impure gas from any supply, will contain a much diminished 
proportion of nitrogen. To carry out this method on the scale required, a 
large (11 -litre) flask was mounted on an apparatus in connexion with the 
lathe so that it could be vigorously shaken. After the dissolved air had been 
sufficiently expelled by preliminary passage of NaO, the water was cooled to 
near 0° C. and violently shaken for a considerable time while the gas was 
passing in large excess. The nitrous oxide thus purified was expelled from 
solution by heat, and was used to fill the globe in the usual manner. 

For comparison with the results so obtained, gas purified in another 
manner was also examined. A small iron bottle, fully charged with the com- 
mercial material, was cooled in salt and ice and allowed somewhat suddenly 
to blow off half its contents. The residue drawn from the bottle in one or 
other position was employed for the weighings. 


Nitrous Oxide (1896). 

Aug. 15 Expelled from water 

17 

„ 19 From residue after blow off, valve downwards 

„ 21 „ „ valve upwards . 

„ 22 „ „ valve downwards 

Mean 


3-6359 

3-6354 

3-6364 

3-6358 

3-6360 

3-6359 


The mean value may be taken to represent the corrected weight of the gas 
which fills the globe at 0“ C. and at the pressure of the gauge (at 15®), corre- 
sponding to 2-6276 for oxygen. 

One of the objects which I had in view in determining the density of 
nitrous oxide was to obtain, if it were possible, evidence as to the atomic 
weight of nitrogen. It may be remembered that observations upon the 
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density of pure nitrogen, as distinguished from the atmospheric mixture 
containing argon which, until recently, had been confounded with pure 
nitrogen, led* to the conclusion that the densities of oxygen and nitrogen 
were as 16 : 14*003, thus suggesting that the atomic weight of nitrogen might 
really be 14 in place of 14*05, as generally received. The chemical evidence 
upon which the latter number rests is very indirect, and it appeared that a 
direct comparison of the weight of nitrous oxide and of its contained nitrogen 
might be of value. A suitable vessel would be filled, under known conditions, 
with the nitrous oxide, which would then be submitted to the action of a 
spiral of copper or iron wire rendered incandescent by an electric current. 
When all the oxygen was removed, the residual nitrogen would be measured, 
from which the ratio of equivalents could readily be deduced. The fact that 
the residual nitrogen would possess nearly the same volume as the nitrous 
oxide from which it was derived would present certain experimental advan- 
tages. If indeed the atomic weights were really as 14 : 16, the ratio (a; ) of 
volumes, after and before operations, would be given by 

2*2996 X ^ ^14 

3*6359 - 2 2996 x ^ 8" ’ 


whence 


7 X 3*6359 
11 X 2*2996 


1*0061, 


3*6359 and 2*2996 being the relative weights of nitrous oxide and of 
nitrogen which (at 0° C, and at the pressure of the gauge) occupy the same 
volume. The integral numbers for the atomic w^eights would thus correspond 
to an expansion, after chemical reduction, of about oiie-half per cent. 

But in practical operation the method lost most of its apparent simplicity. 
It was found that copper became unmanageable at a temperature sufficiently 
high for the purpose, and recourse was had to iron. Coils of iron suitably 
prepared and supported could be adequately heated by the current from a 
dynamo without twisting hopelessly out of shape ; but the use of iron leads 
to fresh difficulties. The emission of carbonic oxide from the iron heated in 
vacuum continues for a very long time, and the attempt to get rid of this gas 
by preliminary treatment had to be abandoned. By final addition of a small 
quantity of oxygen (obtained by heating some permanganate of potash sealed 
up in one of the leading tubes) the CO could be oxidised to COg, and thus, 
along with any HgO, be absorbed by a lump of potash placed beforehand in 
the working vessel. To get rid of superfluous oxygen, a coil of incandescent 
copper had then to be invoked, and thus the apparatus became rather 
complicated. 

It is believed that the difficulties thus far mentioned were overcome, but 
nevertheless a satisfactory concordance in the final numbers was not attained. 


Rayleigh and Rameay, FhiL Trans, Vol. clxxxvi. p. 190, 1895. [Vol. iv. p. 133.] 
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In the present position of the question no results are of value which do not 
discriminate with certainty between 14'05 and 14‘00. The obstacle appeared 
to lie in a tendency of the nitrogen to pass to higher degrees of oxidation. 
On more than one occasion mercury (which formed the movable boundary of 
an overflow chamber) was observed to be attacked. Under these circum- 
stances I do not think it worth while to enter into further detail regarding 
the experiments in question. 

The following summary gives the densities of the various gases relatively 
to air, all obtained by the same apparatus*. The last figure is of little 


significance. 

Air free from HjO and COj 1 '00000 

Oxygen 1-10535 

Nitrogen and argon (atmospheric) . . . 0-97209 

Nitrogen 0-96737 

Argon 1-37752 

Carbonic oxide 0-96716 

Carbonic anhydride 1-52909 

Nitrous oxide 1-52951 


The value obtained for hydrogen upon the same scale wtis 0 06960 ; but 
the researches of M. Leduc and of Professor Morley appear- to show that this 
number is a little too high. 

[1902. For the absolute densities of air and oxygen, see Vol. iv. p. 51.] 

* Roy, Soc, Froc, Vol. lui. p. 148, 1893 ; Vol lv. p. 340, 1894 ; Phil. Tram, Vol. clxxxvi. 
p. 189, 1895 ; Roy, Soc, Proc, Vol. lix. p. 201, 1896. [Vol iv. pp. 62, 104, 130, 216.] 
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r5ntgen rays and ordinary light. 

[Naturey LVii. p. 607, 1898.] 

According to the theory of the Rontgen rays suggested by Sir G. Stokes*, 
and recently developed by Prof. J. J. Thomson f, their origin is to be sought 
in impacts of the charged atoms constituting the kathode-stream, whereby 
pulses of disturbance are generated in the ether. This theory has certainly 
much to recommend it ; but I cannot see that it carries with it some of the 
consequences which have been deduced as to the distinction between Rontgen 
rays and ordinary luminous and non-lurninous radiation. The conclusion of 
the authors above mentioned;]:, “that the Rontgen rays are not waves of very 
short wave-length, but impulses,” suiprises me. From the fact of their being 
highly condensed impulses, I should conclude on the contraiy that they are 
waves of short wave-length. If short waves are inadmissible, longer waves 
are still more inadmissible. What then becomes of Fourier’s theorem and 
its assertion that any disturbance may be analysed into regular waves ? 

Is it contended that previous to resolution (whether merely theoretical, 
or practically effected by the spectroscope) the vibrations of ordinary 
{e,g, white) light iire regular, and thus distinguished from disturbances made 
up of impulses? This view was certainly supported in the past by high 
authorities, but it has been shown to be untenable by Gouy§, Schuster||, and 
the present writerlT. A curve representative of white light, if it were drawn 
upon paper, would show no sequences of similar waves. 

In the second of the papers referred to, I endeavoured to show in detail 
that white light might be supposed to have the very constitution now 
asciibed to the Rontgen radiation, except that of course the impulses would 
have to lie less condensed. The peculiar behaviour of the Rontgen radiation 
with respect to diffraction and refraction would thus be attributable merely 
to the extreme shortness of the waves composing it. 

[1902, In a reply to the above {Naturey LViii. p. 8), Prof. Thomson 
expresses the opinion that ** the difference between us is one of terminology.”] 

* Manchester Memoirs^ Vol. xli. No. 15, 1897. 

+ Phil, Mag, Vol. xlv. p. 172, 1898. 

X See also Prof. S. P. Thompson’s Light Visible and Invisible (London, 1897), p. 273. 

§ Journ, de PhysiquCy 1886, p. 354. 

Ij Phil, Mag, Vol. xxxvn. p. 509, 1894. 

f Mnc, Brit. “ Wave Theory,” 1888. [Vol. ni. p. 60.] Phil Mag, Vol. xxvii. p. 461, 1889. 
[Vol. m. p. 270.] 

B. IV. 
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NOTE ON THE PRESSURE OF RADIATION, SHOWING AN 
APPARENT FAILURE OF THE USUAL ELECTROMAGNETIC 
EQUATIONS. 

[Philosophical Magazine, XLV. pp. 522 — 525, 1898.] 

Following a suggestion of Bartoli, Boltzmann ♦ and W. Wicnf have 
arrived at the remarkable conclusion that that part of the energy of radiation 
from a black body at absolute temperature 6, which lies between wave-lengths 
X and \ + d\, has the expression 

0^(l>(ex)d\ ( 1 ) 

where ^ is an arbitrary function of the single variable 0\. The law of 
Stefan, according to which the total radiation is as is therein included. 
The argument employed by these authors is very ingenious, and I think 
convincing when the postulates are once admitted. The most important of 
them relates to the pressure of radiation, supposed to be o]:)erative upon the 
walls within which the radiation is confined, and estimated at one-third of 
the density of the energy in the case when the radiation is alike in all 
directions. The argument by which Maxwell originally deduced the pressure 
of radiation not being clear to me, I was led to look into the question a 
little more closely, with the result that certain discrepancies have presented 
themselves which I desire to lay before those who have made a special study 
of the electric equations. The criticism which appears to be called for extends 
indeed much beyond the occasion which gave rise to it. 

A straightforward calculation of the pressure exercised by plane electric 
waves incident perpendicularly upon a metallic reflector is given by Prof. 
J. J. Thomson J. The face of the reflector coincides with a? == 0, and in the 
vibrations under consideration the magnetic force reduces itself to the com- 
ponent {fi) parallel to y, and the current to the component (w) parallel to z. 
The waves which penetrate the conducting mass die out more or less quickly 
acconiing to the conductivity. If the conductivity is great, most of the 
energy is reflected, and such part as is propagated into the conductor is 
limited to a thin skin at 0. According to the usual equations the 

* Wied. Ann, Vol. xxii. pp. 31, 291 (1834). 

t Berlin, Sitzungeber, Feb. 1898. 

t ElemenU of Electricity and Magnetism, Cambridge, 1895, § 241. 
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mechanical force exercised upon unit of area of the slice dx of the conductor 
is — wbdxy or altogether 

I whdx, (2) 

J 0 

Here h denotes the magnetic induction, and is equal to if be the per- 
meability and /9 the magnetic force. Now 

= d/Bldxy 

so that the integral becomes 

( 3 ) 

where / 3 q is the value of /3 within the conductor at .r = 0, and = 0, if the 
conducting slab be sufficiently thick. Since there is no discontinuity of 
magnetic force at a? == 0, ySo may be taken also to refer to the value at x = 0 
just outside the metallic surfiice. 

The expression (3) gives the force at any moment ; but we are concerned 
only with the mean value. Since the mean value of i« one-half the maxi- 
mum value, we have for the pressure 




.(4) 


It only remains to compare with the density of the energy outside the 
metal, and we may limit ourselves to the case of complete reflexion. The 
constant energy of the stationary waves passes alternately between the electric 
and magnetic forms. If we estimate it at the moment of maximum magnetic 
force, we have 

energy = ^J jj^dxdydz (5) 

In (5) /S is variable with x. If 0^^%. denote the maximum value which 
occura at x = 0, the mean of Thus 

density of energy = = ii; 

Thus, if the permeability jx of the metal be unity, (4) and (6) coincide; 
and we conclude that in this case the pressure is^^qual to the density of the 
energy in the neighbourhood of the metal. This is Maxwells result. When* 
we consider radiation in all directions, the pressure is expressed as one-third 
of the density of energy. 

The difficulty that I have to raise relates to the case where fx is not equal 
to unity. The conclusion in (4) that the pressure is proportional to fx would 
make havoc of the theory of Boltzmann and Wien and must, I think, be 
rejected. So long as the reflexion is complete — and it may be complete 
independently of fx — the radiation is similarly influenced; and (one would 
suppose) must exercise a similar force upon the reflector. But if the con- 

23—2 
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chision is impossible, where is the flaw in the process by which it is arrived 
at ? Being unable to find any fiiult with the deduction above given (after 
Prof. J. J. Thomson), I was led to scrutinize more closely the fundamental 
equation itself; and I will now explain why it appears to me to be incorrect. 

For this purpose let us apply it to the very simple case of a wire <5f 
circular section, parallel to z, moving in the direction of x across an originally 
uniform magnetic field The uniformity of the field is disturbed in two 
ways : (i) by the operation of the current {iv) flowing in the various filaments 
of the wire, and (ii) independently of a current, by the magnetic effect of the 
material composing the wire whose permeability (/i) is supposed to be great. 
In estimating as in (2) the mechanical force parallel to x operative upon the 
wire, we should have to integrate %vh over the cross-section. In this w is 
supposed to be constant, and the local value is everywhere to be attribed to 6. 
We may indeed, if we please, omit fi-om h the pm-t due to the currents in the 
wire, which will in the end contribute nothing to the result ; but we are 
directed to use the actual value of h as disturbed by the presence of the 
magnetic material. In the particular case supposed, where fi is great, the 
value of h within the wire is uniform, and just twice as great as at a distance. 
It follows, when the integration is eftected, that the force parallel to x acting 
upon the wire is greater (in the particular case doubly greater) than it would 
be if the value of /a were unity. 

But this conclusion cannot be accepted. The force depends upon the 
number of lines of force to be crossed when the wire makes a movement 
parallel to x. And it is clear that the lines eftectively crossed in such a 
movement are not the condensed lines due to the magnetic quality of the 
wire, but are to be reckoned from the intensity of the undisturbed field. The 
mechanical force cannot really depend upon fi, and the formula which leads to 
such a result must be erroneous. 

As regards the problem of the pressure of radiation, I conclude that in 
this case also, and in spite of the formula, the permeability of the reflector is 
without effect, and that the consequences deduced by Boltzmann and Wien 
remain undisturbed. 

Another investigation to which perhaps similar considerations will apply 
is that of the mechanical force between parallel slabs conveying rapidly 
alternating electric currents. Prof. J. J. Thomson's conclusion* is that the 
electromagnetic repulsion is /a times the electrostatic attraction, so that a 
balance will occur only when — 1. It seems more probable that the factor 
/A should be omitted, and that balance between the two kinds of force is 
realized in eveiy case. 

[1902. See Phih Mag, XLVi. p. 164, 1898, where Prof, J. J, Thomson 
returns to the consideration of the question above raised.] 


Hecent JRetearcheB in Electricity and Magnetim, X898, § 1877. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS WITH THE TELEPHONE. 

[Roy. Inst. Proc. xv. pp. 786 — 789, 1898; Nature, LViii. 
pp. 429—430, 1898.] 

Early estimates of the minimum current of suitable frequcmcy audible 
in the telephone having led to results difficult of reconciliation with the 
theory of the instrument, experiments were undertaken to clear up the 
question. The currents were induced in a coil of known construction, either 
by a revolving magnet of known magnetic moment, or by a magnetised 
tuning-fork vibrating through a measured arc. The connexion with the 
telephone was completed through a resistance which was gradually increased 
until the residual current was but just easily audible. For a frequency of 512 
the current was found to be 7 x 10~® amperes*. This is a much less degree 
of sensitiveness than was claimed by the earlier observers, but it is more in 
harmony with what might be expected upon theoretical grounds. 

In order to illustrate bcifore an audience these and other experiments 
requiring the use of a telephone, a combination of that instrument with a 
sensitive flame was introduced. The gas, at a pre\ssure less than that of the 
ordinary supply, issues from a pin-hole burnerf into a cavity from which air 
is excluded (see figure). Above the cavity, and immediately over the burner, 
is mounted a brass tube, somewhat contracted at the top whore ignition first 
occurs^. In this arrangement the flame is in strictness only an indicator, 
the really sensitive organ being the jet of gas moving within the cavity and 
surrounded by a similar atmosphere. When the pressure is not too high, 
and the jet is protected from sound, the flame is rather tall and burns bluish. 
Under the influence of sound of suitable pitch the jet is dispersed. At 
first the flame falls, becoming for a moment almost invisible; afterwards 
it assumes a more smoky and luminous appearance, easily distinguishable 
from the unexcited flame. 

When the sounds to be observed come through the air, they find access 
by a diaphragm of tissue paper with which the cavity is faced. This 
serves to admit vibration while sufficiently excluding air. To get the best 
results the gas pressure must be steady, and be carefully adjusted to the 
maximum (about 1 inch) at which the flame remains undisturbed. A hiss 

* The details are given in Phil. Mag. Vol. xxxvin, p. 285 (1894). [Vol. iv. p, X09.] 
t The diameter of the pin-hole may be 0*03". [inch =2*54 cm.] 

X Camh. Proc. Vol. iv. p. 17, 1880. [VqI, i. p. 500.J 
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from the mouth then brings about the transformation, while a clap of 
hands or the sudden crackling of a 
piece of paper often causes extinction, 
especially soon after the flame has 
been lighted. 

When the vibrations to be indicated 
are electrical, the telephone takes the 
place of the disc of tissue paper, and it 
is advantageous to lead a short tube 
from the aperture of the telephone into 
closer proximity with the burner. The 
earlier trials of the combination wore 
comparative failures, from a cause that 
could not at fii*st be traced. As applied, 
foi* instance, to a Hughes’ induction 
balance, the apparatus failed to indicate 
with certainty the introduction of a 
shilling into one of the cups, and the 
perfonnance, such as it was, seemed to 
deteriorate after a few minutes’ experi- 
menting. At this stage an observation 
was made which ultimately afforded a 
clue to the anomalous behaviour. It 
was found that the telephone became 
dewed. At first it seemed incredible 
that this could come from the water of 
combustion, seeing that the lowest part 
of the flame was many inches higher. 

But desiccation of the gas on its way 
to the nozzle was no remedy, and it 
was soon afterwards observed that no 
dewing ensued if the flame were all 
the while under excitation, either from 
excess of pressure or from the action 
of sound. The dewing was thus con- 
nected with the unexcited condition. 

Eventually it appeared that the flame 
in this condition, though apparently 
filling up the aperture from which it 
issues, was nevertheless surrounded by 
a descending current of air carrying 
with it part of the moisture of combus- 
tion. The deposition of dew upon the nozzle was thus presumably the som 
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of the trouble, and a remedy was found in keeping the nozzle warm by 
means of a stout copper wire (not shown) conducting the heat downwards 
from the hot tube above. 

The existence of the downward current could be made evident to private 
observation in various ways, perhaps most easily by projecting little scraps 
of tinder into the flame, whereupon bright sparks were seen to pass rapidly 
downwards. In this form the experiment could not be shown to an audience, 
but the matter was illustrated with the aid of a very delicate ether mano- 
meter devised by Professor Dewar. This was connected with the upper part 
of the brass tube by means of a small lateral perforation just below the root 
of the flame. The influence of sound and consequent passage of the flame 
from the unexcited to the excited condition was readily shown by the mano- 
meter, the pressure indicated being less in the former state of things. 

The downward current is evidently closely associated with the change of 
appearance presented by the flame. In the excited state the gas issues 
at the large aperture above iis from a reservoir at very low pressure. The 
unexcited flame rises higher, and must issue at a greater speed, carrying with 
it not only the material supplied from the nozzle, and constituting the 
original jet, but also some of the gaseous atmosphere in the cavity surround- 
ing it. The downward draught thus appears necessary in order to equalise 
the total issue from the upper aperture in the two cases. 

Although the flame falls behind the ear in delicacy, the combination 
is sufficiently sensitive to allow of the exhibition of a great variety of in- 
teresting experiments. In the lecture the introduction of a threepenny 
piece into one of the cups of a Hughes' induction balance was made evident, 
the source of cuirent being three Lcclanche cells, and the inteirupter being 
of the scraping contact tyj)e actuated by clockwork. 

Among other experiments was shown one to prove that in certain cases 
the parts into which a rapidly alternating electric current is divided may 
be greater than the whole*. The divided circuit was formed from the three 
wires with which, side by side, a large flat coil is wound. One branch is 
formed by two of these wires connected in series, the other (in parallel with 
the first), by the third wire. Steady currents would traverse all three wires 
in the same direction. But the rapidly periodic currents from the interrupter 
distribute themselves so as to make the self-induction, and consequently the 
magnetic field, a minimum ; and this is effected by the assumption of 
opposite values in the two branches, the ratio of currents being as 2 : — 1. 
On the same scale the total or main current is + 1. It was shown by means 
of the telephone and flame that the current in one branch was about the 
same (arithmetically) as in the main, and that the current in the other 
branch was much greater. 

* See Phil, Mag, Vol. xxn. p. 496 (1886). [Vol. n. p. 575.] 
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LIQUID AIR AT ONE OPERATION. 

[Natiirey LViii. p. 199, 1898.] 

It is to be hoped that personal matters will not divert attention from the 
very interesting scientific questions involved. The liquefaction of air at one 
operation by Linde and Hampson is indeed a great feat, and a triumph for 
the principle of regeneration. But it must not be overlooked that to allow 
the air to expand without doing work, or rather to allow the work of ex- 
pansion to appear as heat at the very place where the utmost cooling is 
desired, is very bad thermodynamics. The work of expansion should not be 
dissipated within, but be conducted to the exterior. 

I understand that attempts to expand the air under a piston in a cylinder * 
have led to practical difficulties connected with the low temperature. But 
surely a turbine of some sort might be made to work. This would occupy 
little space, and even if of low efficiency, would still allow a considerable 
fraction of the work of expansion to be conveyed away. The worst turbine 
would be better than none, and would probably allow the pressures to be 
reduced. It should be understood that the object is not so much to save the 
work, as to obviate the very prejudicial heating arising from its dissipation 
in the coldest part of the apparatus. It seems to me that the future may 
bring great developments in this direction, and that it may thus be possible 
to liquefy even hydrogen at one operation. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF THE IMPURITY FOUND IN NITRO- 
GEN GAS DERIVED FROM UREA [WITH AN APPENDIX 
CONTAINING DETAILS OF REFRACTOMETER], 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, LXiv. pp. 95 — 100, 1898.] 

It has already* boon recorded that nitrogen, pr(‘pared from urea by 
the action of sodium hypobromite or hypochlorite, is contaminated with 
an impurity heavier than nitrogen. The weight of pure nitrogen in the 
globe employed being 2*299 grams, the gas obtained with hypochlorite was 
3() milligrams, or about 1 \ per cent., heavier. “ A test with alkaline pyro- 
gallate appeared to prove the absence from this gas of free oxygen, and only 
a trace of carbon could be detected when a considerable quantity of the gas 
was passed over red-hot cupric oxide into solution of baryta.” Most gases 
heavier than nitrogen are excluded from consideration by the thorough treat- 
ment with alkali to which the material in (juestion is subjected. In view of 
the large amount of the impurity, and of tluj fact that it was removed by 
passage over red-hot iron, I inclined to identify it with nitrous oxide; but it 
appeared that there were strong chemical objections to this explanation, and 
so the matter was left open at that time. This summer I have returned to 
it ; and although it is difficult to establish by direct evidence the presence of 
nitrous oxide, I think there c^in remain little doubt that this is the true 
explanation of the anomaly. I need scarcely say that there is here no 
question of ai’gon beyond the minute traces that might be dissolved in the 
liquids employed. 

In the present experiments hypochlorite has been employed, and the 
procedure has been the same as before. The generating bottle, previously 
exhausted, is first charged with the full quantity of hypochlorite solution, and 
the urea is subsequently fed in by degrees. The gas passes in succession 
over cold copper turnings, solid caustic soda, and phosphoric anhydride. In 
various experiments the excess of weight was found to be variable, from 23 
to 36 milligrams. In order to identify the impurity it was desirable to have 

* Rayleigh and Bamsay, Phil, Trans., A (1896), p. 188. [Vol. iv. p. 131.] 
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as much of it as possible, and experiments were undertaken to find out the 
conditions of maximum weight. A change of procedure to one in which the 
urea was first introduced, so that the hypochlorite would always be on the 
point of exhaustion, led in the wrong direction, giving an excess of but 
7 milligrams. Determinations of refractivity by the apparatus*, which uses 
only 1 2 c.c. of gas, allowed the substitution of a miniature generating vessel, 
and showed that the refractivity (and along with it the density) was increased 
by a previous heating of the hypochlorite to about 140° F. [G0°C.]. Acting 
upon this information, arrangements were made for a preliminary heating 
of the large generating vessel and its charge, with the result that the 
excess of weight was raised to 55 milligrams, or about 2^ per cent, of the 
whole. In any case heat is developed during the reaction, and the heavier 
weights of some of the earlier trials j>robably resulted from a more rapid 
generation of gas. 

In seeking to obtain evidence as to the nature of the imj)urity, the most 
important question is as to the presence or the absence of carbon. The 
former experiment has been more than once repeated, with the result that 
the baryta showed a slight clouding. Parallel experiments, in which CO 2 was 
purposely introduced, indicated that the whole carbon in a charge of gas 
weighing 30 milligrams in excess was about 1 milligram. It is possible 
(though scarcely, I think, probable) that this (rarbon is not to be attributed 
to the gas at all, and in any case the amount appears to be too small to afford 
an explanation of the 30 milligrams excess of weight. If carbon be excluded, 
the range for conjecture is much narrowed. As to oxygen, only traces were 
found in most of the samples examined, whereas enormous quantities would 
be needed to explain the excessive weight. It should be rioted, however, that 
the extra heavy sample, showing 55 milligrams excess, gave evidence of con- 
taining a more appreciable quantity of oxygen. 


It seems difficult to suggest any other impurity than nitrous oxide which 
could account for the anomalous weight. Unfortunately there is no direct 
test for nitrous oxide, but so far as the examination has been carried, the 
behaviour of the gas is consistent with the view that this is the principal 
impurity. The gas as collected hfis no smell. The proportion of nitrous 
oxide indicated by the refractometer is nearly the same as that deduced from 
the weight. For example, the refractivity was observed of some of the gas 
which weighed 65 milligrams in excess. The proportion by volume {x) of 
NaO in the whole required to explain the excess of weight is given by 


22 , 

14 


2*299 + 0*055 
2*299 


whence 00 «= 0*042. 

* Roy, 80c, Proc,, Vol. lix. p. 201, 1896 [Vol. iv. p. 218] j Vol. lx. p. 66, 1896 [Vol. iv. 
p. 2*25]. See also Appendix. 
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The refractivity (referred to air as unity) of the same gfis was deter- 
mined by two independent sets of observations as 1*047, 1*048; mean, 
1*0475. If we assume that there are only nitrogen and nitrous oxide present, 
the proportion (x) of the latter can be deduced from the known rcfrac- 
tivities (/a— 1) of nitrous oxide, nitrogen, and air, which are respectively 
0*0005159, 0*0002977, 0*0002927, the number for air being less than for 
nitrogen. Thus, 

^ X 5159 -f (1 - ^) X 2977 = 1 *0475 x 2927, 
giving X = 0*0408. 

The slight want of agreement can be explained by the presence of a 
little oxygen, the recognition of which would lead to a rise in the second 
value of Xy and a fiill in the first. Examination of the gas from the refracto- 
meter with alkaline })yrogallate proved that oxygen was actually present. 

Evidence may also be obtained by exploding the giis with excess of 
hydrogen for which purpose oxy-hydrogen gas must be added. But when 
nitrous oxide is in question, operations over water are useless, while for the 
more exact procedure w*ith mercury, experience and appliances were somewhat 
deficient. The contraction observed was rather in excess of the volume of 
nitrous oxide supposed to be present, but of this a good part is readily explained 
by a small proportion of free oxygen. 

If the impurity is really nitrous oxide, it should admit of concentration 
by solution in water. To test this, about 1 litre of water (cooled with ice) 
was shaken with the contents of a globe (about 2 litres). The dissolved 
gases were then expelled by boiling, and were collected over water rendered 
alkaline, in ordei* to guard against the introduction of CO^. The quantity 
was, of course, too small for weighing, but it could readily be examined in 
the refractometer. Of one sample, after desiccation, the refractivity rela- 
tively to air was found to be as high as 1*207, although some air was known 
to have entered accidentally. The proportion of nitrous oxide in a mixture 
with nitrogen which would have this refractivity is 0*255. The impurity thus 
agrees with nitrous oxide in being very much more soluble in water than are 
the gases of the atmosphere. 

In the analytical use of hyj)obromite for the determination of urea, it 
has been noticed* that the nitrogen collected is deficient by about 8 per cent., 
but the matter does not appear to have been further examined. The 
deficiency might be attributed to a part of the urea remaining undecomposed, 
but more probably to oxidation of nitrogen. In default of analysis any 
nitrogen collected as nitrous oxide would not appear anomalous, and the 
explanation suggested requires the formation in addition of higher oxides 
retained by the alkali. 

* Russell and West, Chem, Soc. Journ.y Vol. xii. p. 749, 1874. 
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There is reason to suspect that nitrogen prepared by the action of chlorine 
upon ammonia is also contaminated with nitrous oxide, and this is a matter 
of interest, for the contamination in this case cannot well be referred to a 
carbon compound. In two trials with distinct samples the refractivities were 
decidedly in excess of that of pure nitrogen. 


Appendix. 

Details of Refractometer. 

Determinations of refractivity have proved so useful and can be made so 
readily and upon such small quantities of gas, that it may be desirable to 
give further details of the apjmratus employed, referring for explanation of 
the principles involved to the former communication already cited. 

The optical parts, other than the tubes containing the gases, are mounted 
independently of everything else upon a bar of T-iron 90 cm. in length over 
all. The telescopes are cheap instrinnents, of about 3 cm. aperture and 
30 cm. focus, from which the eye-pieces are removed. At one end of the 
T-iron and in the focus of the collimating telesco{)e the original slit is fixed. 
This requires to be rather narrow, and was made by scraping a fine line 
upon a piece of silvered glass. At the further (md the object-glass of the 
observing telescope carries two slits which give passage to the interfering 
pencils, and are situated opposite to the axes of the tubes holding the gases. 
The sole eye-piece is a short length of glass rod — the same as formerly 
described — of about 4 mm. diameter, which serves as horizontal magnifier. 
The gas tubes are of brass, about 20 cm. long and G mm. in bore. These are 
soldered together side by side and are closed at the ends by plates of worked 
glass, so cemented as to obstruct as little as possible the passage of light 
immediately over the tubes. There arc two systems of bands, one formed by 
light which has traversed the gases within the tubes, the other by light 
which passes independently above; and an observation consists in so adjusting 
the pressures within the tubes that the two systems fit one another. Unless 
some further provision be made, there is necessarily a dark interval between 
the two systems of bands corresponding to the thickness of the walls of the 
tubes and any projecting cement. It is, perhaps, an improvement to bring 
the two sets of bands into closer juxtaposition. The 
interval can be abolished with the aid of a bi-plate 
[see figure], formed of worked glass 4 or 6 mm. thick 
This is placed immediately in front of the object-glass 
of the observing telescope, the plane of junction of the 
two glasses being horizontal and at the level of the 
obstacles which are to be blotted out of the field of view. 

* Compare Mascart, TraM d'Optique^ Vol. i. p. 495, 1889. 
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The objects sought in the design of the remainder of the apparatus 
were (i) the use of a minimum of gas, and (ii) independence of other 
pumping appliances. To this end the glass tubes associated with each 
optical tube were arranged so as to serve both as manometer tubes and 
as a sort of Geissler pump. The two halves of the apparatus being inde- 
pendent and similar, it will sufifice to speak of that which contained the gas 
to be investigated. The tubes in which the levels of mercury are observed 
are about 1 cm. in diameter. The fixed one, com\sponding to the “ pump- 
head” of a Geissler or Tofder, is 38 cm. in length, and is surmounted by a 
three-way tap, allowing it to be placed in communication either with the 
optical tube or with one of narrow bore ending in a U, drowned in a deep 
mercury trough. The bottom of the fixed tube, prolonged by 92 cm. of 
narrower bore, is connected through a hose of black rubber with the movable 
manometer tube. The latter is 7() cm. long and of one l)ore (1 cm.) through- 
out. It can either be held in the hand or jdaced in a groove (parallel to the 
fixed tube) along which it can slide. The four columns of nuTcury stand 
side by side, and the levels are referred l)y a cathotometer to a metre scale 
which occupies the central position. It is not j)roposed to describe the cathe- 
tometer in detail, but it may be mentioned that it is of home construction, 
and is mounted on ci^ntres attached to the fioor and ceiling of the room. It 
sufficed to record the levels to tenths of millimetres. The whole apparatus 
was constructed by Mr (hjrdon. 

If the glasses closing the optical tubes were perfect, there would be coin- 
cidence of bands corriisponding to complete oxliaustion of both optical tubes. 
A correction could be made for the residual error once for all determined, but 
it is safer to make two independent settings, one at })ressiires as nearly atmo- 
spheric as the case admits, and a second at minimum pi’essures. There are 
then in all eight readings to be combined. An examphi may be taken from a 
case already referred to : — 


I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

9770 

9371 

9749 

9790 

7272 

2165 

2469 

7445 


Columns I, II refer to the anomalous nitrogen. III and IV to the dried 
air used as a standard of comparison. I and IV arc the fixed manometer 
tubes in communication with the optical tubes. The reduction may be 
effected by subtraction of the rows : 

2498 7206 7280 2345 

Thus 4708, the difference between II and I, of the nitrogen balances 
4936, the difference between III and IV, of air. The refractivity referred to 
air is accordingly Jflf, or 1‘048. 
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In this example the range of pressures for the air is 493*5 ram., or about 
two-thirds of an atmosphere. 

Great care is sometimes required to ensure matching the same bands in 
the two settings. A mistake of one band in the above example would entail 
nearly 2 per cent, error in the final result, inasmuch as the whole number of 
bands concerned is about 96 per atmosphere of air, or about 62 over the 
range actually used. It is wise always to include a match with pressures 
about midway between the extremes. If the results harmonise, an error of 
a single band is excluded ; and it is hardly possible to make a mistake of 
two bands. 

As regards accuracy, inrlependent final results usually agree to one- 
thousandth j)art. 
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ON ISO-PERIODIC SYSTEMS. 

{Philosopfiical Magazine, XLVi. pp. 5G7 — 569, 1898.] 

In general a system with ni degrees of freedom vibrating about a con- 
figuration of equilibrium has m distinct periods, or frequencies, of vibration, 
but in particular cases two or more of these freijucncies may be equal. The 
simple spherical pendulum is an obvious example of two degrees of freedom 
whose frequencies are equal. It is proposed to point out the properties 
of vibrating systems of such a character that all tlie frequencies are equal. 

In the general case when a system is referred to its normal coordinates 
<^i, <^a, ... we have for the kinetic and potential energies*, 

V = -f . .. I ’ 

and for the vibrations 

<f>j = A cos (ii^t - a), — B cos (/rj - /9), &c (2) 

where A, B, ... a, /3 ... are arbitrary constants and 

= Cl I ai , &c (3) 

If Wj, ihi, &c., are all equal, T and V are of the same form except as 
to a constant multiplier. By supposing a, y8... equal, we see that any 
prescribed ratios may be assigned to <^i, </). 2 so that vibrations of arbitrary 
t 3 rpe are normal and can be executed without constraint. In particular any 
parts of the system may remain at rest. 

If X, y, z be the space coordinates (measured from the equilibrium position) 
of any point of the system, the most general values are given by 

a? = cos Wit 4- sin 

2 / « Fj cos n# + Fa sin (4) 

z — Zi cos nt + Z 2 sin nt , 

* See, for example, Theory of Sound, $ 87. 
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where Xi, Xg, &c. oxe constants for each point. These equations indicate 
elliptic motion in the plane 

-- Z, Y,) + y {Z,X , - X,Z,) + ^ (X, Y, ~ Y,X,) - 0 (5) 


Thus every point of the system describes an elliptic orbit in the same periodic 
time. 

An interesting case is afforded by a lino of similar bodies of which each 
is similarly connected to its neighbours*. The general formula for n* is 

^ _ 6^0 ~ 2 ( 7 i cos ka — 2C2COS 2 ka - . . . 

2Ai cos ica - 2 Ai cos 2 ka — . . . ’ 

in which the constants Co, Ci ... refer to the potential, and Aj, A 2 ... to 
the kinetic energy. Here Ci, represent the influence of immediate 
neighbours distant a from one anotlier, A^ the influence of neighbours 
distant 2c/, and so on. Further, k denotes 27r/X, X being the wave-length. 
If Cl, Cg ... , Ai, Ao... vanish, each body is uninfluenced by its neighbours, 
and the case is one considered by Keynolds of a number of similar and 
disconnected pendulums hanging side by side at equal distances. It is 
obvious that a vibration of any type is normal and is executed in the same 
time. If wc consider a progressive wave, its vcdocity is proportional to X. 
A disturbance communicated to any region luis no tendency to j^ropagate 
itself; the “group velocity” is isero. 

Although the line of disconnected pendulums is interesting and throws 
light upon the general theory of wave and group propagation, one can hardly 
avoid the feeling that it is only by compliment that it is regarded as a single 
system. It is therefore not without importance to notice that there are other 
cases for which n assumes a constant, and the group-velocity a zero, value. 
To this end it is only necessaiy that 

Co:G,:C,:...^Ao:A,:A,: ( 7 ) 

If this condition be satisfied, the connexion of neighbouring bodies does not 
entail the propagation of disturbance. Any number of the bodies may remain 
at rest, and all vibrations have the same period. 

We might consider particular systems for which Cg, C3 ... Ag, Ag ... vanish, 
while Cy Co = Ai/Ao ; but it is perhaps more interesting to draw an illustra- 
tion from the case of continuous linear bodies. Consider a wire stretched 
with tension Ti, each element dec of which is urged to its position of equili- 
brium (y — 0 ) by a force equal to fiydx. The potential energyi* is given by 

( 8 ) 

* PhiL Mag, Vol. XLiv. p. 366, 1897. [Vol. iv. p. 840.] 
t See Theory of Soimd^ §§ 122, 162, 188. 
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If the “rotatory inertia” be included, the corresponding expression for the 
kinetic energy is 



in which p is the volume density, o) the area of cross section, and k the radius 
of gyration of the cross section about an axis perj>endicular to the plane 
of bending. In waves along an actual wire vibrating transversely the second 
term would be relatively unimportant, but there is no contradiction in the 
supposition that the rotatory term is predominant. The differential equation 
derived from (8) and (9) is 


dt^ dafdt^ 


a* 


dx'^ 


-f c2y = 0, 


( 10 ) 


where a^=Tilpw, c® = /Lt/pa) (11) 

If we suppose that there is no tension and no rotatory inertia, a = 0, « = 0, 
and the solution of (10) may be written 

y = cos -f sin . ya> (12) 

Vxy V’i being arbitrary functions of x. If = cos rnx, == sin mx, (12) becomes 

y = cos (c^ — T/W?), (13) 

and the velocity of propagation {cjm) is proportional to equal to 27r/m. 
This is the case of the disconnected pendulums. 

On the other hand we may equally well suppose that c is zero and that 
the rotatory inertia is paramount, so that (10) reduces to 


da?dt^ da? 


The periodic part of the solution is again of the form (12), and has the same 
peculiar properties as before. 

In the general case we have the solution for stationary vibrations 

y = sin mx cos ?it, .(14) 

where i being an integer, and 


c® + a*m* 
1 + * 


(16) 


This gives the frequencies for the various modes of vibration of a wire of 
length I fastened at the ends. 

If = n becomes independent of m as before. 

If /c® < increases, as i and m increase, and approaches a finite upper 

limit The series of frequencies is thus analogous to those met with in 

the spectra of certain bodies*. 

* Compare Schuster, Nature, Vol. lv, p. 200 (1890). 


». IV. 


24 
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ON JAMES BERNOULLI’S THEOREM IN PROBABILITIES. 


[Philosophical Magazine, XLVii. pp. 246 — 251, 1899.] 


If p denote the probability of an event, then the probability that in p 
trials the event will happen m times and fail n times is equal to a certain 
term in the expansion of {p -f qY, namely, 


where p -h = 1, m -f n = /x. 


m\ n\^ ^ ' 


( 1 ) 


“ Now it is known from Algebra that if m and n vary subject to the 
condition that m + n is constant, the greatest value of the above term is 
when mjn is as nearly as jKJSsible equal to pjq, so that m and n are as nearly 
as possible equal to pp and pq respectively. We say as nearly as possible, 
because pp is not necessarily an integer, while m is. We may denote the 
value of m by pp -f z, where z is some proper fraction, positive or negative ; 
and then n = pq — z!' 


The rth term, counting onwards, in the expansion of {p + q)^ after (1) is 


l! 


m — r! n 4- r\ 


pm-Vqn’^r 


( 2 ) 


The approximate value of (2) when m and n are large numbers may be 
obtained with the aid of Stirling's theorem, viz. 


p\ = V(27r) 






( 8 ) 


The process is given in detail after Laplace in Todhunter's History of the 
Theory of Probability, p. 549, from which the above paragraph is quoted. 
The expression for the rth term after the greatest is 


- 

e (■ r(n — m) _ r* ] 

V(27mMi> I mn ^ 2mn ~ 6m* fe*j ’ 


,< 4 ) 
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and that for the rth term before the greatest may be deduced by changing 
the sign of r in (4). 

It is assumed that does not surpass /a in order of magnitude, and 
fractions of the order Ijfi are neglected. 

There is an important case in which the circumstances are simpler than 
in general. It arises when p = g = and is an even number, so that 
Here z disappears ab initio y and (4) reduces to 


V'(27r/x)' 

representing (2), which now becomes 



Ifi + rV 


.(5) 

( 6 ) 


An important application of (5) is to the theory of random vibrations. 
If fjL vibrations are combined, each of the same phase but of amplitudes which 
are at random either +1 or - (5) represents the probability of of 

them being positive vibrations, and accordingly — being negative. In 
this case, and in this case only, is the resultant + 2r. Hence if x represent 
the resultant, the chance of /r, which is necessarily an even integer, is 

V(27r/4) * 


The next greater resultant is {x + 2); so that when x is great the above 
expression may be supposed to correspond to a range for x equal to 2. If we 
represent the range by dxy the chance of a resultant lying between x and 
a? + dic is given by 

V(27r/it) 


Another view of this matter, leading to (5) or (7) without the aid of 
Stirling's theorem, or even of formula (1), is given (somewhat imperfectly) in 
Theory of Soujid, 2nd ed. § 42 a. It depends upon a transition from an 
equation in finite differences to the well-known equation for the conduction 
of heat and the use of one of Fourier's solutions of the latter. I^et /(/a, r) 
denote the chance that the number of events occurring (in the special ap- 
plication positive vibrations) is r, so that the excess is i\ Suppose that 
each random combination of yi. receives two more random contributions — two 
in order that the whole number may remain even, — and inquire into the 
chance of a subsequent excess r, denoted by /(ft -h 2, r). The excess after the 
addition can only be r if previously it were r — 1, r, or r -f 1. In the first 
case the excess becomes r by the occurrence of both of the two new events, 


IPUh Mag. Vol. x. p. 75 (1880). [Vol. i. p. 491.] 


24—2 
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of which the chance is | . In the second case the excess remains r in conse- 
quence of one event happening and the other failing, of which the chance is 
and in the third case the excess becomes r in consequence of the failure 
of both the new events, of which the chance is Thus 

+ 2, r) = r - 1) + r) + r + 1) (8) 

According to the present method the limiting form of / is to be derived from 
(8). We know, however, that / has actually the value given in (6), by means 
of which (8) may be verified. 


Writing (8) in the form 

/(/* + 2, r) -/(m, r) = J/(m, r-l)- r) + r + 1). ...(9) 


we see that when /a and r are infinite the left-hand member becomes 2d/7ci!/A, 
and the right-hand member becomes so that (9) ptxsses into the 

differential equation 

dfi 8 dr^ ‘ 




/'im 


In (9), (10) r is the excess of the actual occurrences over If we take x 
to represent the difference between the number of occurrences and the number 
of failures, x = 2r and (10) becomes 


dfi 2 ds^ ’ 


( 11 ) 


In the application to vibrations / (/a, x) then denotes the chance of a resultant 
-h X from a combination of ^ unit vibrations which are positive or negative 
at random. 


In the formation of (10) we have supposed for simplicity that the addition 
to /A is 2, the lowest possible consistently with the total number remaining 
even. But if we please we may suppose the addition to be any even number 
IX. The analogue of (8) is then 

2'‘' •/(/* + /»'. r) r - i/) + //(/*, r-i/t' + l) 

+ ~f72 ^ ~ + 2 ) + ... +/ (/i, r + i/*') ; 

and when /a is treated as very great the right-hand member becomes 


/(/*, r) |l + + l| 


8 dr^ 


|l . + / (/ -2y + 0*' - 4)* 
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The series which multiplies / is (1 + or 2»‘'. The second series is 
equal to ft' . 2'*', as may be seen by comparison of coefficients of a? in the 
equivalent forms 

(e* + e-»)» = 2»(l ...)“ 


= e"* + ne<»-=i * + ” * + .... 

The value of the left-hand member becomes simultaneously 

so that we arrive at the same differential equation (10) as before. 


This is the well-known equation for the conduction of heat, and the 
solution developed by Fourier is at once applicable. The symbol /a corre- 
sponds to time and r to a linear coonlinate. The special condition is that 
initially — that is when yia is relatively small— /must vanish for all values of r 
that are not small. We take therefore 




which may be verified by differentiation. 


( 12 ) 


The constant A may be determined by the understanding that /(/ li, r)dr 
is to represent the chance of an excess lying between r and r -f- dr, and that 
accordingly 


/; 


/(m, r) dr = 1. 


(13) 


Since 



e~’^dz = V’T, we have 





(14) 


and, finally, as the chance that the excess lies between r and r + dr, 




(15) 


Another method by which A in (12) might be determined would be by 
comparison with (6) in the case of r = 0. In this way we find 

A it\ 

^ft 2.4.6 ft 


( 4 ) 


Wallis’ theorem. 
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If. as is natural in the problem of random vibrations, we replace r 
by denoting the difference between the number of occurrences and 
the number of failures, we have as the chance that x lies between x and 
x + dx 


identical with (7). 


e-^l^dx 

V(27rfi) ’ 


(16) 


In the general case when p and q are not limited to the values 
it is more difficult to exhibit the argument in a satisfactory form, 
because the most probable numbers of occurrences and failures are no 
longer definite, or at any rate simple, fractions of fi. But the general 
idea is substantially the same. The excess of occurrences over the most 
probable number is still denoted by ?*, and its probability by /(/a, r). We 
regard r as continuous, and we then suppose that pu increases by unity. 
If the event occurs, of which the chance is p, the total number of occurrences 
is increased by unity. But since the most probable number of occurrences 
is increased by r undergoes only an increase measured by 1 - jp or g'. 
In like manner if the event fails, r undergoes a decrease measured by p. 
Accordingly 

/(M + 1.0 =pf ip, r-q) + qfiii, r + p) (17) 

On the right of (17) we expand /(fi, r — q), f(fi, r+p) in powers of p and q. 
Thus 

/(p, r+p) =/+ f-p + i /(m. + i ^^9“ ; 

SO that the right-hand member is 

(P + 9)/ + i + P9°). or /+ ipq . 


The left-hand member may be represented by /+ dfj dp, so that ultimately 

%=iP9^ (18) 


'dr^‘ 


Accordingly by the same argument as before the chance of an excess r lying 
between r and r -h dr is given by 


^(27rpqp) 


(19) 


We have already considered the case of ^9 = 5 = J. Another particular case 
of importance arises when p is veiy small, and accordingly q is nearly equal 
to unity. The whole number p is supposed to be so large that pp, or w, 
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representing the most probable number of occurrences, is also large. The 
general formula now reduces to 


1 _ 

V (iirm) 


e-’^l^dr, 


,(20) 


which gives the probability that the number of occurrences shall lie between 
m + r and m + r + dr. It is a function of m and r only. 

The probability of the deviation from m lying between + r 

= 


where t ==rj\J{2vi). This is equal to '84 when t = 1 ‘0, or r = v'(2»i) ; so that 
the chance is comparatively small of a deviation from m exceeding + 

For example, if m is 50, there is a rather strong probability that the actual 
number of occuri'cnces will lie between 40 and 60. 


The formula (20) has a direct application to many kinds of statistics. 
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ON THE COOLING OF AIR BY RADIATION AND CONDUCTION, 
AND ON THE PROPAGATION OF SOUND. 


[Philosophical Magazine, XLVii. pp. 308 — 314, 1899.] 


According to Laplace’s theory of the propagation of Sound the expansions 
(and contractions) of the air are supposed to take place without transfer of 
heat. Many years ago Sir G. Stokes* discussed the question of the influence 
of radiation from the heated air upon the propagation of sound. He showed 
that such small radiating power as is admissible would tell rather upon the 
intensity than upon the velocity. If x be measured in the direction of 
propagation, the factor expressing the diminution of amplitude is where 





9 

2 a* 


( 1 ) 


In (1) 7 represents the ratio of specific heats (1'4<1), a is the velocity of sound, 
and q is such that represents the law of cooling by radiation of a small 
mass of air maintained at constant volume. If r denote the time required to 
traverse the distance x, r^xfa, and (1) may be taken to assert that the 
amplitude falls to any fraction, e,g, one-half, of its original value in 7 times 
the interval of time required by a mass of air to cool to the same fraction 
of its original excess of temperature. “ There appear to be no data by which 
the latter interval can be fixed with any approach to precision ; but if we 
take it at one minute, the conclusion is that sound would be propagated for 
(seven) minutes, or travel over about (80) miles, without very serious loss from 
this cause f.” We shall presently return to the consideration of the probable 
value of q. 

Besides radiation there is also to be considered the influence of conductivity 
in causing transfer of heat, and further there are the effects of viscosity. 


* Phil Mag, [4] i. p. 805, 1861 ; Theory of Sounds g 247. 
t Proc, Roy, Imt, April 9, 1897. [Vol. iv. p. 298.] 
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The problems thus suggested have been solved by Stokes and KirchhofF*. 
If the law of propagation be 



u = cos — a?/ a), 

(2) 

then 

j 

2a* 1 

}• 

( 3 ) 


in which the frequency of vibration is n/27r, is the kinematic viscosity, and 

V the thermoinetric conductivity. In c.G.s. measure we may take fi == ‘14, 

V = ‘26, so that 

l/Lt'-f I/- - ^ = *25. 

7 

To take a particular case, let the frequency be 256 ; then since a = 33200, 
we find for the time of propagation during which the amplitude diminishes 
in the ratio of e : 1 , 

= 3560 seconds. 

Accordingly it is only very high sounds whose propagation can be ap- 
preciably influenced by viscosity and conductivity. 

If we combine the effects of radiation with those of viscosity and conduction, 
we have as the factor of attenuation 

0—{m+m')x 

where m 4* m' =14f(ql a) -f *1 2 (n®/ a^) (4) 

In actual observations of sound we must expect the intensity to fall off 
in acconlance with the law of inverse squares of distances. A very little 
experience of moderately distant sounds shows that in fact the intensity is in 
a high degree uncertain. These discrepancies arc attributable to atmospheric 
refraction and reflexion, and they are sometimes very surprising. But the 
question remains whether in a uniform condition of the atmosphere the 
attenuation is sensibly more rapid than can be accounted for by the law of 
inverse squares. Some interesting experiments towards the elucidation of 
this matter have been published by Mr Wilmer Diifff, who compared the 
distances of audibility of sounds proceeding respectively from two and from 
eight similar whistles. On an average the eight whistles were audible only 
about one-fourth further than a pair of whistles ; whereas, if the sphericity of 
the waves had been the only cause of attenuation, the distances would have 
been as 2 to 1. Mr Duff* considers that in the circumstances of his experi- 
ments there was little opportunity for atmospheric irregularities, and he 
attributes the greater part of the falling off to radiation. Calculating from 
(1) he deduces a radiating power such that a mass of air at any given excess 
of temperature above its surroundings wdll (if its volume remain constant) 
fall by radiation to one-half of that excess in about one-twelfth of a second. 

♦ Pogg. Ann. Vol, ozxxiv. p. 177, 1868 ; Theory of Sounds 2nd ed. § S48, 
t Pkys, Review^ Vol. vi. p. 129, 1898. 
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In this paper I propose to discuss further the question of the radiating 
power of air, and I shall contend that on various grounds it is necessary to 
restrict it to a value hundreds of times smaller than that above mentioned. 
On this view Mr Duff’s results remain unexplained. For myself I should 
still be disposed to attribute them to atmospheric refraction. If further 
experiment should establish a rate of attenuation of the order in question 
as applicable in uniform air, it will I think be necessary to look for a cause 
not hitherto taken into account. We might imagine a delay in the equaliza- 
tion of the different sorts of energy in a gas undergoing compression, not 
wholly insensible in comparison with the time of vibration of the sound. If 
in the dynamical theory we assimilate the molecules of a gas to hard smooth 
bodies which are nearly but not absolutely spherical, and trace the effect of a 
rapid compression, we see that at the first moment the increment of energy is 
wholly translational and thus produces a maximum effect in opposing the 
compression. A little later a due proportion of the excess of energy will 
have passed into rotational forms which do not influence the pressure, and 
this will accordingly fall off. Any effect of the kind must give rise to 
dissipation, and the amount of it will increase with the time required for the 
transformations, i,e, in the above mentioned illustration with the degree of 
approximation to the spherical form. In the case of absolute spheres no 
transfonnation of translatory into rotatory energy, or vice verm^ would 
occur in a finite time. There appears to be nothing in the behaviour of 
gases, as revealed to us by experiment, which forbids the supposition of 
a delay capable of influencing the propagation of sound. 

Returning now to the question of the radiating power of air, we may 
establish a sort of superior limit by an argument based upon the theory of 
exchanges, itself firmly established by the researches of B. Stewart. Consider 
a spherical mass of radius slightly and uniformly heated. Whatever may 
be the radiation proceeding from a unit of surface, it must be less than the 
radiation from an ideal black surface under the same conditions. Let us, 
however, suppose that the radiation is the same in both cases and inquire 
what would then be the rate of cooling. According to Bottomley* the 
emissivity of a blackened surface moderately heated is *0001. This is the 
amount of heat reckoned in water-gram-degree units emitted in one second 
from a square centimetre of surface heated 1"^ C. If the excess of temperature 
be 6, the whole emission is 

0 X 47rr“ X *0001 

On the other hand, the capacity for heat is 

Itit* X 0013 X -24, 

the first factor being the volume, the second the density, and the third the 
* Everett, (7.G.5. VniU, 1891, p. 184. 
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specific heat of air referred, as usual, to water. Thus for the rate of cooling, 
de 0003 1 

whence 6 = (5) 

^0 being the initial value of The time in seconds of cooling in the 
ratio of e : 1 is thus represented numerically by r expressed in centims. 

When r is very great, the suppositions on which (5) is calculated will 
be approximately correct, and that equation will then represent the actual 
law of cooling of the sphere of air, supposed to be maintained uniform by 
mixing if necessary. But ordinary experience, and more especially the 
observations of Tyndall upon the diathermancy of air, would lead us to 
suppose that this condition of things would mjt be a])proached until r 
reached 1000 or perhaps 10,000 centims. For values of r comparable with 
the half wave-length of ordinary sounds, e,g. 30 centim., it would seem that 
the real time of cooling must be a large multiple of that given by (5). 
At this rate the time of cooling of a mass of air must exceed, and probably 
largely exceed, 60 seconds. To suppose that this time is one-twelfth of a 
second would require a sphere of air 2 millim. in diameter to radiate as much 
heat as if it were of blackened copper at the same temperature. 

Although, if the above argument is correct, there seems little likelihood 
of the cooling of moderate masses of air being sensibly influenced by radiation, 
I thought it would be of interest to inquire whether the observed cooling (or 
heating) in an experiment on the lines of Clement and Dosormes could be 
adequately explained by the conduction of heat from the walls of the vessel 
in accordance with the known conductivity of air. A nearly spherical vessel 
of glass of about 35 centim. diameter, well encased, was fitted, air-tight, with 
two tubes. One of these led to a manometer charged with water or sulphuric 
acid; the other was provided with a stopcock and connected with an air- 
pump. In making an experiment the stopcock was closed and a vacuum 
established in a limited volume upon the further side. A rapid opening and 
reclosing of the cock allowed a certain quantity of air to escape suddenly, and 
thus gave rise to a nearly uniform cooling of that remaining behind in the 
vessel. At the same moment the liquid rose in the manometer, and the 
observation consisted in noting the times (given by a metronome beating 
seconds) at which the liquid in its descent passed the divisions of a scale, 
as the air recovered the temperature of the containing vessel. The first 
record would usually be at the third or fourth second from the turning of the 
cock, and the last after perhaps 120 seconds. In this way data are obtained 
for a plot of the curve of pressure ; and the part actually observed has to 
be supplemented by extrapolation, so as to go back to the zero of time (the 
moment of turning the tap) and to allow for the drop which might occur 
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subsequent to the last observation. An estimate, which cannot be much in 
error, is thus obtained of the whole rise in pressure during the recoveiy of 
temperature, and for the time, reckoned from the commencement, at which 
the rise is equal to one-half of the total. 

In some of the earlier experiments the whole rise of pressure (fall in the 
manometer) during the recoveiy of temperature was about 20 millim. of 
water, and the time of half recovery was 15 seconds. I was desirous of 
working with the minimum range, since only in this way could it be hoped 
to eliminate the effect of gravity, whereby the interior and still cool parts 
of the included air would be made to fall and so come into closer proximity 
to the walls, and thus accelerate the mean cooling. In order to diminish 
the disturbance due to capillarity, the bore of the manometer-tube, which 
stood in a large open cistern, was incre^ised to about 18 millim.*, and suitable 
optical arrangements were introduced to render small movements easily 
visible. By degrees the range was diminished, with a prolongation of the 
time of half recovery to 18, 22, 24, and finally to about 26 seconds. The 
minimum range attained was re])rcsented by 3 or 4 millim. of water, and at 
this stage there did not appear to be much further prolongation of cooling 
in progress. There seemed to be no appreciable difference whether the 
air was artificially dried or not, but in no case was the moisture sufficient 
to develop fog under the very small expansions employed. The result of the 
experiments may be taken to be that when the influence of gravity was, 
as far as practicable, eliminated, the time of half recovery of temperature was 
about 26 seconds. 

It may perhaps be well to give an example of an actual experiment. 
Thus in one trial on Nov. 1, the recorded times of passage across the divisions 
of the scale were 3, 6, 11, 18, 26, 35, 47, 67, 114 seconds. The divisions 
themselves were millimetres, but the actual movements of the meniscus were 
less in the proportion of about 2J : 1. A plot of these numbers shows that 
one division must be added to represent the movement between 0** and 3®, 
and about as much for the movement to be expected between 114® and oo . 
The whole range is thus 10 divisions (corresponding to 4 millim. at the 
meniscus), and the mid-point occurs at 26®. On each occasion 3 or 4 
sets of readings were taken under given conditions with fairly acconlant 
results. 

It now remains to compare with the time of heating derived from theory. 
The calculation is complicated by the consideration that when during the 
process any part becomes heated, it expands and compresses all the other 
parts, thereby developing heat in them. From the investigation which 

* It mast not be forgotten that too large a diameter is objectionable, as leading to an 

augmentation of volume during an experiment, as the liquid falls. 
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follows *, we see that the time of half recovery t is given by the formula 


t = 


•1847a* 
ttV ’ 


( 6 ) 


in which a is the radius of the sphere, 7 the ratio of specific heats (1*41), and 
V is the thermometric conductivity, found by dividing the ordinary or calori- 
metric conductivity by the thermal capacity of unit volume. This thermal 
capacity is to be taken with volume constant, and it will be less than the 
thermal capacity with pressure constant in the ratio of 7 : 1. Accordingly vj^ 
in ( 6 ) represents the latter thermal capacity, of which the experimental value 
is *00128 X *239, the first factor representing the density of air referred to 
water. Thus, if we take the calorimetric conductivity at *000056, we have in 
e.G.s. measure 

i^ = *258, j//7 = T83; 

and thence 


t = *102 


In the present apparatus a, determined by the contents, is 16*4 centim., 
whence 


^ = 27*4 seconds. 


The agreement of the observed and calculated values is quite as close 
as could have been expected, and confirms the view that the transfer of heat 
is due to conduction, and that the part played by radiation is insensible. 
From a comparison of the experimental and calculated curves, however, 
it seems probable that the effect of gravity was not wholly eliminated, and 
that the later stages of the phenomenon, at any rate, may still have been 
a little influenced by a downward movement of the central parts. 


See next paper. 
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ON THE CONDUCTION OF HEAT IN A SPHERICAL MASS 
OF AIR CONFINED BY WALLS AT A CONSTANT 
TEMPERATURE. 

[Philosophical MagazinCy XLvn. pp. 314 — 325, 1899.] 

It is proposed to investigate the subsidence to thermal equilibrium of 
a gas slightly disturbed therefrom and included in a solid vessel whose 
walls retain a constant temperature. The problem differs from those con- 
sidered by Fourier in consequence of the mobility of the gas, which may give 
rise to two kinds of complication. In the first phice gravity, taking ad- 
vantage of the different densities prevailing in various parts, tends to produce 
circulation. In many cases the subsidence to equilibrium must be greatly 
modified thereby. But this effect diminishes with the amount of the 
temperature disturbance, and for infinitesimal disturbances the influence 
of gravity disappears. On the other hand, the second complication remains, 
even though we limit ourselves to infinitesimal disturbances. When one 
part of the gas expands in consequence of reception of heat by radiation 
or conduction, it compresses the remaining parts, and these in their turn 
become heated in accordance with the laws of gases. To take account of 
this effect a special investigation is necessary. 

But although the fixity of the boundary does not suffice to prevent local 
expansions and contractions and consequent motions of the gas, we may 
nevertheless neglect the inertia of these motions since they are very slow 
in comparison with the free oscillations of the mass regarded as a resonator. 
Accordingly the pressure, although variable with time, may be treated as 
uniform at any one moment throughout the mass. 

In the usual notation*, if s be the condensation and 6 the excess of 
temperature, the pressure p is given by 

ji) = ifcp (1 + « + ad), 

* Theory of Sounds g 247. 


( 1 ) 
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The effect of a small sudden condensation s is to produce an elevation of 
temperature, which may be denoted by fis. Let dQ be the quantity of heat 
entering the element of volume in the time dt, measured by the rise of 
temperature which it would produce, if there were no “ condensation.” 
Then 


_ o ds dQ 


( 2 ) 


and, if the passage of dQ be the result of radiation and conduction, we have 




(3) 


In (3) V represents the “ thermometric conductivity ” found by dividing the 
conductivity by the thermal capacity of the gas (per unit volume), at constant 
volume. Its value for air at 0° and atmospheric pressure may be taken to be 
‘26 cm^/sec. Also q represents the nidiation, supposed to depend only upon 
the excess of temperature of the gas over that of the enclosure. 

If dQ = 0, 0 = y3.v, and in (1 ) 

j)^kp |l-f (l + a/S).?]; 

so that 

1 -f = 7 , (4) 


where 7 is the well-known ratio of specific heats, whose value for air and 
several other gases is very nearly 1‘41. 


In general from (2) and (3) 


de 

dt 





vV^e-qO. 


( 5 ) 


In order to find the normal modes into which the most general subsidence 
may be analysed, we arc to assume that s and 0 are functions of the time 
solely through the factor Since j) is uniform, s + ad must by (1) be of 

the form where H is some constant ; so that if for brevity the factor 

be dropped, 

= ( 6 ) 

while from (6) 

— q)6 — h^s (7) 

Eliminating « between (6) and (7), we get 

+ = ( 8 ) 

where 

= 0=,*^ (9) 

V hy-q ^ ' 

These equations are applicable in the general case, but when radiation 
and conduction are both operative the equation by which m is determined 
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becomes rather complicated. If there be no conduction, j/ = 0. The solution 
is then very simple, and may be worth a moment’s attention. 

Equations (6) and (7) give 

e = (10) 

hy hy'-q 

Now the mean value of s throughout the mass, which does not change with 
the time, must be zero ; so that from (10) we obtain the alternatives 

(i) A = 5, (ii) i/ = 0. 

Corresponding to (i) we have with restoration of the time-factor 

0^(Hla)e-9\ . 9=0 ( 11 ) 

In this solution the temperature is uniform and the condensation zero 
throughout the mass. By means of it any initial 7nean temperature may be 
provided for, so that in the remaining solutions the mean temperature may 
be considered to be zero. 


In the second alternative /ir= 0, so that 6* = — aO. Using this in (7) with 
V evanescent, we get 

(hy-q)0=^O (12) 

The second solution is accordingly 

y, z) 5 = - (x, y, z) (13) 

where <f> denotes a function arbitrary throughout the mass, except for the 
restriction that its mean value must be zero. 


Thus if @ denote the initial value of 0 as a function of w, y, z, and @o its 
mean value, the complete solution may be written 


giving 


0 = -f (0 - ©o) 

8= - a(0 - @o) ' 


(14) 


5 + 


(15) 


It is on (16) that the variable part of the pressure depends. 


When the conductivity v is finite, the solutions are less simple and involve 
the form of the vessel in which the gas is contained. As a first example 
we may take the ciise of gas bounded by two parallel planes perpendicular 
to X, the temperature and condensation being even functions of w measured 


from the mid-plane. In this case V* = d^jda^, and we get 

(7-f A cosTwa?, — 5/a = i)*f Aces 77W?, (16) 

5 -|- atf = aO — aJ? = JST, ......•..••.(17) 
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By (9). (17) 

* 7 - 5 ’ «(* 7 - 9 ) 

There remain two conditions to be satisfied. The first is simply that ^ = 0 
when a; = ± a, 2a being the distance between the walls. This gives 

0 + 4 cos ma = 0 (19) 

The remaining condition is given by the consideration that the mean value 
of 8, proportional to / sdx, must vanish. Accordingly 

ma . Z) + sin ma .4 = 0 (20) 

From (18), (19), (20) we have as the equation for the admissible values 
of m, 

tan vm _ a ^q ~ vm^ 

ma 0L^{q-\-v7n^)' ' 

reducing for the case of evanescent q to 

( 22 ) 

7ifUL a/3 

The general solution may be expressed in the scries 

0 = 4j ^2 + • • • ) 

K (23) 

s = + 426'“'^*^ ^2 + ... ) 

whore hu h 2 f.sLre the values of h corresponding according to (9) with the 
various values of and 6^, 6^ ••• are of the form 

0^ = cos m^x — cos niiU ) 

\ (24) 

5 , = — a (cos m^x — sin viiajm^a ) ) 

It only remains to determine the arbitrary constants 4i, 4o, ... to suit 
prescribed initial conditions. We will limit oui'selves to the simpler case 
of = 0, so that the values of m are given by (22). With use of this relation 
and putting for brevity a = 1, we find from (24) 

/I j 4” 1 

/ 01 0o dx = — ~rr— cos m, cos m ^ , 

Jo ttP 

I SiS^dx = ^ — cos TUi cos m, 2 \ 

Jo P 

so that 

r0j0adx-h/3/a. f SiSodx^O, (25) 

Jo Jo 

01, 0a being any (different) functions of the form (24). Also 

/;», { 1 + m 

B. IV. 
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There is now no difficulty in finding Au ••• t/O suit arbitraiy initial 
values of 0 and its associated .9, i.e. so that 

^ AiSi-\r An0a . ] 

i (27) 

= -d,.*?! 4” -42.92 4- ... I 


Thus determine Ai, 

[ (001 4- j8/a . fS\) dx = Aj f (0j- 4- j3/a . .9,-) da: 

Jo Jo 

4- Ao f (0j0^, 4- /8/a . . 95 . 92 ) d-r 4 - 

Jo 

in which the coefficients of A^, ^r. ••• vanish by (26); so that by (26) 

= 

An important particular case is that in wliich fH) is constant, and accordingly 
S — 0. Since 


we have 


Pdidrc: 

Jo 


sin nij 1 4- a/8 

: — — cos 7Hj = C(KS , 

??ij a/3 


For the pressure wo have 


a/8 4- cos- 7 ??,* 


0 4“ s/a = cos Ml -I- + 


== cos nil . Aj€ 4- 

ap 

or in the pailicular case of (29), 

(30) 

ap ap + cm‘ vij ^ 

If /8 = 0, we full back upon a problem of the Fourier tj’jie. Bj’ (22) in 
that case 

ma = ^TT (1, 3, 5, . . . ) and cos^ ma = a^/S^ /mW, 


so that (30) becomes 


or initially 


Wa** ^ 7 ’ 

8®/l . 1 1 N . „ 

7r» Vp'^3»'^5» ■■ 7 ’ 


The values of h are given by 
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We will now puss on to the more important practical case of a spherical 
envelope of radius a. The equation (8) for (0-^C) is identical with that 
which determines the vibrations of air* in a spherical case, and the solution 
may bo expanded in Laplace’s series. The typical term is 

^ - (7 =r (mr)~^ (mr) . F« , ‘ (33) 

being the surface spherical harmonic of order n where = 0, 1, 2, 3 ... , 
and J the symbol of Bessel’s functions. In virtue of (6) we may as before 
equate — — D, where D is another constant, to the right-hand member of 

(33). The two conditions yet to be satisfied are that 0 — 0 when r — a, and 
that the mean value of s throughout the sphere shall vanish. 

When the value of ii is greater than zero, the first of these conditions 
gives = 0 and the second JD = 0 ; so that 

0 = - 5/a = (mry^ (mr) . F„, (34) 

and 5 4- = 0. Accordingly these terms contribute nothing to the pressure. 

It is further required that 

Jn+i(7na) = 0, (35) 

by which the admissible values of m arc determined. The roots of (35) 
are discussed in Theory of Sound, § 200... ; but it is not necessary to go 
further into the matter here, as interest centres rather upon the case n^O, 

If we assume symmetry with respect to the centre of the sphere, we may 
Id* 

replace V* in (8) by - r, thus obtaining 

C?) _ 0) = 0, (36) 


of which the general solution is 


0 = 5 

mr 


sin mr 
mr 


But for the jiresent purpose the terra cos mr is excluded, so that we may 
write 


0^C-hB 


sm mr 


mr 


- sja^ D B 


sm mr 
mr ’ 


.(37) 


giving 


+ = «((?- 2))=^. (37 Ks) 


The fimt special condition gives 

maG + B sin ma = 0 (38) 

The second, that the mean value of a shall vanish, gives on integration , 

+ B (sin ma — ma cos ma) = 0 (39) 


* Theofiy of Sound, Vol. n. ch. xvii. 


25—2 
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.(40) 


.(41) 


Equations (18), derived from (9) and (37 bis), giving C and D in terms 
of H, hold good as before. Thus 

C hoL^ ~ a )8 (j + vm") 

Equating this ratio to that derived from (38), (39), we find 

3 ma cos ma — sin ma __ v m^ — 

sin ma (vm^ + 5 ) 

This is the equation from which 7n is to be found, after which h is given 

by (9)- 

In the further discussion we will limit ourselves to the case of j = 0, 
when (41) reduces to 

m^ = 3a^ (in cot m — 1), 

in which a has been put equal to unity. Here by (40) 

Thus we may set, as in (23), 

0 = Bie~~^^^0i 4- ^ 826’^*='^ ^2 4- I 

s = 4- + I * 

in which 


.(42) 


^1 = 


sin lUii* sin miU 


mil' mia 

and by (9) hi = vini^fy. Also 


Si = - a 


s in m i7' 1 sin miU 
m,r yS miU 


.(43) 

.(44) 


, ^ 1 4 - a /8 sin niia 

i/a 4" C7j — . — ^ ~ . 

ap viin 


.(45) 


The process for determining J?i, JSg, ... follows the same lines as before. 
By direct integration from (44) we find 

1^^ /o 

_ sin (mi — m^) _ sin (Tre, + m,) 2 sin m, sin m^ 

~ mi — mia mi + mj 3«^ ’ 

a being put equal to unity. By means of equation (42) satisfied by mi 
and mj we may show that the quantity on the right in the above equation 
vanishes. For the sum of the first two fractions is 


2mts in mi cos m, — 2mi sin m, cos 
mi’ — ?re»’ 

of which the denominator by (42) is equal to 

3a;3 (mi cot mj — m, cot m*). 
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Accordingly 
Also 

14-a^ 


Jo 




sin 2//ii ^ 2 sin-' ??ii 


2mi 


3a^ 


(46) 

(47) 


To determine the arbitrary constants Bi ... from the given initial values 
of 0 and s, say 0 and S, we proceed as usual. We limit oui'selves to the 
term of zero order in spherical harmonics, i.e. to the supposition that 0, s 
are functions of r only. The terms of higher order in spherical harmonics, if 
present, are treated more easily, exactly as in the ordinary theory of the 
conduction of heat. By (43) 

S = BiSj *4" B^Sn "f* 

and thus j (0 -h ;S/ a . Ss'j ) r\i7* = Bj [ + ^/ a . sy) r^dr 

Jo Jo 

+ B.J f (0102 + j8/ci. 6 * 16 * 2 ) r^dr + 

J 0 



in which the coefficients of B.^, B^, ... vanish by (46). The coefficient of Bi 
is given by (47). Thus 


Bi 


{' 


sin 2;^! 2 sin® m/ 

2mi Saff 


i+% 


by which Bi is determined. 

An important particular case is that where 0 is constant and accordingly 
S vanishes. Now with use of (42) 


so that 


/: 


0if^dr = 


sin mi — nil cos ?Wi 

T/li^ 


sin mi 

Still 


(1 -f a/3) sin mi 
Sa/3mi ’ 


P sin 2?/ii , 2 sin® mj] _ 2/ai sin ttii . 0 

r " 1 " 80)8 


(50) 


i?i, Ba, ... being thus known, 0 and $ are given as functions of the time and 
of the space coordinates by (43), (44). 


To determine the pressure in this case we have from (45) 


0 ^ a/8 


sin® m . 


f . _ , Sa/3 sm 2m 

■"* “ + T (' - 2« 


r 


(51) 


the summation extending to all the values of m in (42). Since (for each 
term) the mean value of s is zero, the right-hand member of (51) represents 
also 8/0, where 0 is the mean value of 0. 


If in (61) we suppose /8 = 0, we fall back upon a known Fourier solution, 
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relative to the mean temperature of a spherical solid which, having been 
initially at uniform tcmpeniture 0 throughout, is afterwards maintained 
at zero all over the surface. From (42) we sec that in this case sin ?/i is 
small and of order j8. Approximately 

sinw = 3a/9/m; 

and (51) reduces to 


of which by a known formula the right-hand member identifies itself with 
unity when ^ = 0. By (9) with restoration of a, 

^==(12, 33^52, ...)i/7rV«^ (53) 

In the gencnil case we may obtain from (42) an aj)proximate value 
applicable when fu is moderately large. The finst ajjproximation is m = tir, 
t denoting an integer. Successive operations give 


0 TT* V 


m = tTT -f 


Saj3 18a‘“/S‘-* + 9a«/3" 


(54) 


111 like manner we find approximately in (51) 

siif-^m(l -K OL^)ja^ _ 6 (1 4 - tt/8 ) 5 oaji 4* 9a'y9- ) . ^ , 

. sin 2m\ 1 iV’-* j ' ***^'^* 


showing that the coefficients of the terms of high order in (51 ) differ from the 
corresponding terms in (52) only by the factor (14* afi) or 7. 

In the numerical computation wc take 7 = 1*41, a/9 = *41. The series (54) 
suffices for finding 7h when i is greater than 2. The fimt two terms arc 
found by trial and error with trigonometrical tables from (42). In like 
manner the approximate value of the left-hand member of (51) therein given 
suffices when i is greater than 3. The results as fir jus i == 12 are recorded in 
the annexed table. 


‘ 

/«/ir 

Left-hand 
member 
of (56) 

i 

mlrr 

Left-hand 
member 
of (56) 

1 

1*0994 

*4942 

7 

7*0177 

*0175 

2 

2*0581 

■1799 

8 

80156 

*0134 

3 

3*0401 

*0871 

9 

9*0138 

*0106 

4 

4*0305 

•0510 

10 

10*0125 

•0086 

5 

5*0246 

*0332 

11 

11*0113 

•0071 

6 

6*0206 

*0233 

12 

12*0104 

•0060 

1 


Thus the solutiou (61) of our problem is represented by 

0/0 « •4942e“<*^^*^' 4- 4- , (66) 
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where by (9), with omission of q and restoration of a, 

^7^ = (57) 

The numbers entered in the third column of the above table would 
add up to unity if continued far enough. The verification is best made 
by a comparison with the simpler series (52). If with t zero we call this 
scries S and the present series S, both S and S' have unity for their sum, 
and accordingly 7 S'--S = 7 — 1, or 

^(p + 2\ + J. + ...)-S = 7-1=-41. 

Here 67/7r®==*8573, and the difierence between this and the first term of 
S, i.e, *4942, is *3631. The differences of the second, third, &c. terms are 
*0344, *0082, *0026, *0011, *0005, *0000, &c., making a total of -4099. 

We are now in a position to compute the right-hand member of (56) 
as a function of t\ The annexed table contains sufficient to give an idea 


V 

( 66 ) 

V 

( 56 ) 1 

! 

V 

( 66 ) 

•00 

1-0000 

•40 

i 

•3401 

•90 

•1705 

•06 

•7037 

•50 

•2926 

1-00 

•1502 

•10 

•6037 i 

i -60 

•2538 

1-50 

•0809 

•20 

•4811 

•70 

•2216 

2-00 

•0441 

•30 

•4002 

1 -80 

•1940 




of the course of the function. It is plotted in the figure. The second entry 
i^t' ^ *05) requires the inclusion of 9 terms of the series. After t' = *7 two 
terms suffice ; and after t' = 2*0 the first term represents the scries to four 
places of decimals. 



By interpolation we find that the series attains the value *5 when 

^'===•184 


( 58 ) 
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[Proo. Roy, Inst xvi. pp. 116 — 119, 1899; Nature, lx. pp. 64, 66, 1899.] 

One kind of opacity is due to absorption ; but the lecture dealt rather 
with that deficiency of transparency which depends upon irrc^gular reflections 
and refractions. One of the best examples is that met with in Christiansen’s 
experiment. Powdered glass, all from one piece and free from dirt, is placed 
in a bottle with jwirallel flat sides. In this state it is quite opaque; but 
if the interstices between the fragments are filled up with a liquid mixture 
of bisulphide of carbon and benzole, carefully adjusted so as to be of equal 
reli’activity with the glass, the mass becomes optically homogeneous, and 
therefore transparent. In consequence, how^ever, of the different dispersive 
powers of the two substances, the adjustment is good for one part only of the 
spectrum, other parts being scattered in transmission much as if no liquid 
were employed, though, of course, in a less degree. The consequence is that 
a small source of light, backed preferably by a dark ground, is seen in its 
natural outlines but strongly coloured. The colour depends upon the precise 
composition of the liquid, and further varies with the temperature, a few 
degrees of warmth sufficing to cause a transition from red through yellow to 
green. 

The lecturer had long been aware that the light regularly transmitted 
through a stratum from 15 to 20 mm. thick was of a high degree of purity, 
but it was only recently that he found to his astonishment, as the result of a 
more particular observation, that the range of refrangibility included was but 
two and a half times that embraced by the two jD-lines. The poverty of 
general effect, when the darkness of the background is not attended to, was 
thus explained; for the highly monochromatic and accordingly attenuated 
light from the special source is then overlaid by diffused light of other 
colours. 
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More precise determinations of the range of light transmitted were 
subsequently effected with thinner strata of glass powder contained in cells 
formed of parallel glass. The cell may be placed between the prisms of the 
spectroscope and the object-glass of the collimator. With the above mentioned 
liquids a stratum 5 mm. thick transmitted, without appreciable disturbance, a 
range of the spectrum measured by 11*3 times the interval of the jD’s. In 
another cell of the same thickness an effort was made to reduce the difference 
of dispersive powers. To this end the powder was of plate glass and the 
liquid oil of cedar- wood adjusted with a little bisulphide of carbon. The 
general transparency of this cell was the highest yet observed. When it 
was tested upon the spectrum, the range of refrangibility transmitted was 
estimated at 34 times the interval of the Z)’h. 

As regards the substitution of other transparent solid material for glass, 
the choice is restricted by the presumed necessity of avoiding appreciable 
double refraction. Common salt is singly refracting, but attempts to use 
it were not successful. Opaque patches always interfered. With the idea 
that these might be due to included mother-liquor, the salt was heated to 
incipient redness, but with little advantage. Transparent rock-salt artificially 
broken may, however, be used with good effect, but there is some difficulty in 
preventing the approximately rectangular fragments from arranging them- 
selves too closely. 

The principle of evanescent refraction may also be applied to the spectro- 
scope. Some twenty years ago, an instrument had been constructed upon 
this plan*. Twelve 90'’ prisms of Chances ‘‘dense flint” were cemented in a 
row upon a strip of glass (Fig. 1), and the whole was immersed in a liquid 
mixture of bisulphide of carbon with a little benzole. The dispersive power 
of the liquid exceeds that of the solid, and the difference amounts to about 
three-quarters of the dispersive power of Chance’s “ extra dense flint.” The 



resolving power of the latter glass is measured by the number of centimetres 
of available thickness, if we take the power required to resolve the D-lines Jis 
unity. The compound spectroscope had an available thickness of 12 inches 
or 30 cm., so that its theoretical resolving power (in the yellow region of the 
spectrum) would be about 22. With the aid of a reflector the prism could he 
used twice over, and then the resolving power is doubled. 


[Vol. I. p. 456.] 
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One of the objections to a spectroscope depending upon bisulphide of 
carbon is the sensitiveness to temperature. In the ordinary arrangement of 
prisms the refracting edges arc vertical. If, as often happens, the upper part 
of a fluid prism is warmer than the lower, the definition is ruined, one degree 
(Centigrade) of temperature making nine times as great a difference of 
refraction as a passage from i), to D.^. The objection is to a great extent 
obviated by so mounting the compound prism that the refracting edges are 
horizontal y which of course entails a horizontal slit. The disturbance 
due to a stratified temperature is then largely compensated by a change 
of focus. 

In the instrument above described the dispersive power is great — the 
D-lines are seen widely separated with the naked eye — but the apevtuni is 
inconveniently small (^-inch). In the new instrument exhibited the prisms 
(supplier! by Messrs Watson) are larger, so that a line of ten prisms occupies 
20 inches. Thus, while the resolving power is much greater, the dispersion 
is less than before*. 

In the course of the lecture the instrument was applied to show the 
duplicity of the reversed soda lines. The interval on the screen between the 
centres of the dark lines was about half an inch. 

It is instructive to compare the action of the glass powder with that of 
the spectroscope. In the latter the disposition of the prisms is regular, and 
in jjassing from one edge of the beam to the other there is complete substitu- 
tion of liquid for ghiss over the whole length. For one kind of light there is 
no relative retiiniation ; and the resolving power depends upon the question 
of what change of wave-length is required in order that its relative retiirdation 
may be altered fi’om zero to the quarter wave-length. All kinds of light for 
which the relative retardation is less thmi this remain mixed. In the case 
of the powder we have similar questions to consider. For one kind of light 
the medium is optically homogeneous, is, the retardation is the same along 
all rays. If we now suppose the quality of the light slightly varied, the 
retardation is no longer precisely the same along all rays ; but if the variation 
from the mean falls short of the quarter wave-length, it is without importance, 
and the medium still behav(3s practically as if it were homogeneous. The 
difference between the action of the powder and that of the regular prisms in 
the spectroscope depends upon this, that in the latter there is complete 
substitution of glass for liquid along the extreme rays, while in the former the 
paths of all the rays lie partly through glass and partly through liquid in 
nearly the same proportions. The difference of retardations along various 
rays is thus a question of a deviation from an average. 

^ [1902. When oarefnlly used this instrument gives about as good definition in the green 
as a first-rate Rowland grating.} 
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It is true that we may imagine a relative distribution of glass and liquid 
that would more nearly assimilate the two cases. If, for example, the glass 
consisted of equal spheres resting against one another in cubic order, some 
rays might pass entirely through glass and others entirely through liquid, 
and then the quarter wave-length of relative retardation would enter at the 
same total thickness in both cases. But such an arrangement would be 
highly unstable ; and, if the spheres be packed in close order, the extreme 
relative retardation would be much less. The latter arrangement, for which 
exact results could readily be calculated, re})resents the glass powder more 
nearly than does the cubic order. 

A simplified problem, in which the element of chance is retained, may 
bo constructed by supposing the particles of glass replaced by thin parallel 
discs which are distributed entirely at random over a certain sti-atum. Wo 
may go further and imagine thti discs limited to a particular plane. Each 
disc is supposed to exercise a minute retarding influence on the light which 
traverses it, and they arc supposed to be so numerous that it is improbable 
that a ray can pjiss the plane without encountering a large number. A 
certain number (ni) of encounters is more probable than any other, but if 
every ray encountered the same number of discs, the retardation would be 
uniform and lead to no disturbance. 


It is a question of Probabilities to detcmiine the chance of a prescribed 
number of cncountei's, or of a prescribed deviation from the mean. In the 
notation of the integral calculus the chance of the deviation from m lying 
between ± r is* 





where T = 'r/v'(2m). This is equal to *84 when T=rO, or r=^y/(2ni) ; so 
that the chance is coinijaratively small of a deviation from m exceeding 

± V(2m)* 

To represent the glass powder occupying a stratum of 2 cm. thick, we may 
perhaps suppose that m = 72. There would thus be a moderate chance of a 
difference of retardations equal to, say, one-fifth of the extreme difference 
corresponding to a substitution of glass for liquid throughout the whole 
thickness. The range of wave-lengths in the light regularly transmitted by 
the powder would thus be about five times the range of wave-lengths still 
unseparated in a spectroscope of equal (2 cm.) thickness. Of course, no 
calculation of this kind can give more than a rough idea of the action of the 
powder, whose disposition, though partly a matter of chance, is also influenced 
by mechanical considerations ; but it appears, at any rate, that the character 


See PhiL Mag. 1899. Vol. xlvii. p. 261. [Vol. iv. p. 876.] 
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of the light regularly transmitted by the powder is such as may reasonably 
be explained. 

As regards the size of the grains of glass, it will be seen that as great or a 
greater degree of purity may be obtained in a given thickness from coarse 
grains as from fine ones, but the light not regularly transmitted is dispersed 
through smaller angles. Here again the comparison with the regularly 
disposed prisms of an actual spectroscope is useful. 

At the close of the lecture the failure of transparency which arises from 
the presence of particles small compared to the wave-length of light was 
discussed. The tints of the setting sun were illustrated by passing the 
light from the electric lamp through a liquid in which a precipitate of 
sulphur was slowly forming*. The lecturer gave reasons for his opinion 
that the blue of the sky is not wholly, or even principally, due to particles 
of foreign matter. The molecules of air themselves are competent to dis- 
perse a light not greatly inferior in brightness to that which we receive 
from the sky, 

* Op. cit. 1881, Vol, xn. p. 96. [Vol. i. p. 631.] 
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SPHERE CONTAINING SMALL PARTICLES IN SUSPENSION, 
AND ON THE ORIGIN OF THE BLUE OF THE SKY. 


[Philosophical Magazine, XLVii. pp. 375 — 384, 1899.] 


This subject has been treated in papers published many years ago* ** . 
I resume it in order to examine more closely than hitherto the attenuation 
undergone by the primary light on its passage through a medium containing 
small particles, as dependent upon the number and size of the particles. 
Closely connected with this is the interesting question whether the light 
from the sky can be explained by diffraction from the molecules of air 
themselves, or whether it is necessary to appeal to suspended particles 
composed of foreign matter, solid or liquid. It will appear, I think, that 
even in the absence of foreign pai*ticles we should still have a blue sky f. 

The calculations of the present paper are not needed in onler to explain 
the general character of the effects produced. In the earliest of those above 

* Phil Mag. xij. pp. 107, 274. 447 (1871); xii, p. 81 (1881). [Vol. i. pp. 87, 104, 618.] 
t My attention was speoially directed to this question a long while ago by Maxwell in a 
letter which I may be pardoned for reproducing here. Under date Aug. 28, 1873, he wrote ; — 

have left your papers on the light of the sky, &c, at Cambridge, and it would take me, even 
if I had them, some time to get them assimilated sufficiently to answer the following question, 
which I think will involve less expense to the energy of the race if you stick the data into your 
formula and send me the result..,. 

Suppose that there are N spheres of density p and diameter « in unit of volume of the 
medium. Find the index of refraction of the compound medium and the coefficient of extinction 
of light passing through it. 

** The object of the enquiry is, of course, to obtain data about the size of the molecules of air. 
Perhaps it may lead also to data involving the density of the asther. The following quantities 
are known, being combinations of the three unknowns, 

AT SB mass of molecule of hydrogen ; 

Nsnumber of molecules of any gas in a cubic centimetre at 0^ C. and 760 B. 
sss diameter of molecule in any gas 
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referred to I illustrated by curves the gradual reddening of the transmitted 
light by which we see the sun a little before sunset. The same reasoning 
proved, of course, that the spectrum of even a vertical sun is modified by the 
atmosphere in the direction of favouring the waves of greater length. 

For such a pui*pose as the present it makes little difference whether 
we speak in terms of the electromagnetic theory or of the elastic solid 
theory of light ; but to facilitate comparison with former papers on the light 
from the sky, it will be convenient to follow the latter course. The small 
particle of volume T is supposed to be small in all its dimensions in comparison 
with the wave-length (\), and to be of optical density D' differing from that 
(i)) of the surrounding medium. Then, if the incident vibration be taken 
m unity, the expression for the vibration scattered from the particle in a 
direction making an angle 0 with that of primary vibration is 

^ sin 0 cos— (bt - r)* (1) 

r being the distance from T of any point along the secondary ray. 

In order to find the whole emission of energy from T we have to integrate 
the square of (1) over the surface of a sphere of radius r. The element 
of area being 27rr® sin 6d6, we have 

f 2777^ sin 0d0 = 4>7r f sin^ 0d0 = ; 

Jo r^ Jo »■> 

so that the energ)^ emitted from T is represented by 

3 Ifi~ V' 

Known Combinations. 

A/iV=: density. 

ATk® from diffusion or viscosity. 

Conjectural Combination. 

= density of molecule. 

If you can give us (i) the quantity of light scattered in a given direction by a stratum of a 
certain density and thickness ; (ii) the quantity cut out of the direct ray ; and (iii) the effect of 
the molecules on the index of refraction, which I think ought to come out easily, we might get 
a little more information about these little bodies. 

** You will see by Nature ^ Aug. 14, 1878, that 1 make the diameter of molecules about roVv of 
a wave-length. 

The enquiry into scattering must begin by accounting for the great observed transparency of 
air. 1 suppose we have no numerical data about its absorption. 

**But the index of refraction can be numerically determined, though the observation is of 
a delicate kind, and a comparison of the result with the dynamical theory may lead to some new 
information.” 

Subsequently he wrote, ** Your letter of Nov. 17 quite accounts for the observed transparency 
of any gas.” So fat as I remember, my argument was of a general character only. 

* The factor w was inadvertently omitted in the original memoir. 
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on such a scale that the energy of the primary wave is unity per unit of 
wave-front area. 


The above relates to a single particle. If there be n similar particles per 
unit volume, the energy emitted from a stratum of thickness dx and of unit 
area is found from (2) by introduction of the factor ndao. Since there is 
no waste of energy on the whole, this represents the loss of energy in the 
primary wave. Accordingly, if E be the energy of the primary wave, 


whence 

where 


E dx *“ 3 & ’ 



, _ Hw^niD'-Dy 

3 V‘ • 


(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


If we had a sufficiently complete expression for the scattered light, we 
might investigate (5) somewhat more directly by considering the resultant 
of the primary vibration and of the secondary vibrations which travel in the 
same direction. If, however, we apply this process to (1), we find that it 
fails to lead us to (5), though it furnishes another result of interest. The 
combination of the secondary waves which travel in the direction in question 
has this peculiarity, that the phases are no more distributed at random. 
The intensity of the secondary light is no longer to be arrived at by addition 
of individual intensities, but must be calculated with consideration of the 
j)articular phases involved. If we consider a number of particles which all 
lie upon a primary ray, we see that the phases of the secondary vibrations 
which issue along this line are all the same. 


The actual calculation follows a similar course to that by which Huygens* 
conception of the resolution of a wave into components 
corresponding to the various parts of the wave-front 
is usually verified. [See for example Vol. iii. p. 74.] ^ 

Consider the particles which occupy a thin stratum dw 
perpendicular to the primary ray x. Let AP (Fig. 1) be 
this stratum and 0 the point where the vibration is to 
be estimated. If AP = p, the element of volume is 
dx .2irp dp, and the number of particles to be found in 
it is deduced by introduction of the factor n. Moreover, 
if OP == r, AO —X, r* == iT® + p*, and pdp = rdr. The 
resultant at 0 of all the secondary vibrations which issue 
from the stratum dx is by (1), with sin 0 equal to unity, 

, rD'-^DirT 27r,,, , 

ndx . j — — — cos — (6^ - r) iirrdr, 



ndx . — ^ — sin — {hi - x). 


or 


( 6 ) 
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To this is to be added the expression for the primary wave itself, supposed 

27r 

to advance undisturbed, viz., cos - Q)t — x\ and the resultant will then 

A 

represent the whole actual disturbance at 0 as modified by the particles 
in the stratum dx. 

It appears, therefore, that to the order of approximation afforded by (1) 
the effect of the particles in dx is to modify the phase, bid not the intensity, 
of the light which passes them. If this be represented by 

cos ^ (6^ — a; — S), (7) 

A 


S is the retardation due to the particles, and we have 

h = nTdx{U-D)IW ( 8 ) 

If be the refractive index of the medium as modified by the particles, 
that of the original medium being taken as unity, S = (/a — 1) and 

/t-l=nT(i)'~i))/2/). (9) 

If yi! denote the refractive index of the material composing the particles 
regarded as continuous, UjD = and 

( 10 ) 

reducing to 

( 11 ) 

in the case where /x' — 1 can be regarded as small. 

It is only in the latter case that the formulae of the elastic-solid theory 
are applicable to light. In the electric theory, to be preferred on every 
ground except that of easy intelligibility, the results are more complicated 
in that when (/x' — 1) is not small, the scattered ray depends upon the shape 
and not merely upon the volume of the small obstacle. In the case of spheres 
we are to replace (D' '-D)ID by S(K' -- K)I{K' ’{■2K), where K, K' are 
the dielectric constants proper to the medium and to the obstacle respectively*; 
so that instead of (10) 

= (12) 


On the same suppositions (6) is replaced by 


On either theory 


, S2w»(jt-iy 

SnX* 


* PHU Mag, xn. p. 98 (1881). [VoL i. p. 688.] For the oorresponding theoxy in the case of 
an ellipsoidal obatacle, eee Phil, Mag, Vol. xliv. p. 48 (1897). [Vol. iv. p. 805.] 
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a fonnula giving the coefficient of transmission in terms of the refraction, 
and of the nwmber of particles per unit volume. 

We have seen that when we attempt to find directly from ( 1 ) the effect 
of the particles upon the transmitted primary wave, we succeed only so far 
as regards the retardation. In order to determine the attenuation by this 
process it would be necessary to supplement ( 1 ) by a tenn involving 

sin 27r {bt — r)/\; 

but this is of higher order of smallness. We could, however, reverse the 
process and determine the small term in question a posterior by means of 
the value of the attenuation obtained indirectly from ( 1 ), at least as far as 
concerns the secondary light emitted in the direction of the primary ray. 

The theory of these effects may be illustrated by a completely worked 
out cjise, such as that of a small rigid and fixed spherical obstacle (radius c) 
upon which plane waves of sound impinge*. It would take too much space 
to give full details here, but a few indications may be of use to a reader 
desirous of pursuing the matter further. 

The expressions for the terms of orders 0 and 1 in spherical harmonics of 
the velocity-potential of the secondary disturbance are given in equations 
(16), (17), § 334. With introduction of approximate values of 70 and 7 j, viz. 

7 o + ^ Ar’c^ 7 i -f Arc == ^TT 4* 4 Ar^c®, 

we get 

[■f 0 ] + bhi] = - ^ (1 + ^) cos fc (at - r) + ^1 - — ^ sin k (at - r), . . .(15)t 

in which c is the radius of the sphere, and Ar= 27r/\. This corresponds to 
the primary wave 

w = cos Ar (a^ + ar), (16) 

and includes the most important terms from all sources in the multipliers 
of cos Ar {at - r), sin Ar {at — r). Along the course of the primary ray (ft = — 1 ) 
it reduces to 

[•^ 0 ] + [V^i] = cos fc (a« - r) + sin k(at-r) (17) 

We have now to calculate by the method of Fresnel’s zones the effect 
of a distribution of n spheres per unit volume. We find, corresponding 
to ( 6 ), for the effect of a layer of thickness dxy 

2irn dx j^Arc® sin A? (oif -f ^c) — Ar^c® cos A? (ai^ 4- ^)) (18) 

* Thecry of Sounds 2nd ed. § S84. 
t [1902. fi. here denotes the sine of the latitude.] 


E. IV. 


26 
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To this is to be added the expression (16) for the primary wave. The 
coefficient of cob k (at + a;) is thus altered by the particles in the layer da! 
from unity to (1 and the coefficient of 8inA:(at + a!) from 0 

to ^kc^imdse. Thus, if E be the energy of the primary wave, 

dEf E = — Ik^imdx ; 

so that if, as in (4), E = 

h=lir!d(^(f. (19) 

The same result may be obtained indirectly from the first term of (15). 
For the whole energy emitted from one sphere may be reckoned as 

j ^-nr* (1 + |/i)» dfi. = , (20) 

unity representing the energy of the primary wave per unit area of wave- 
front. From (20) we deduce the same value of h as in (19). 

The first term of (18) gives the refractivity of the medium. If S be the 
retardation due to the spheres of the stratum dx, 

sin kh = ^kc^TrndXj 

or S = ^irnc^dx (21) 

Thus, if yk be the refractive index as modified by the spheres, that of the 
original medium being unity, 

yLt — 1 = Jttwc* = ip, (22) 

where p denotes the (small) ratio of the volume occupied by the spheres 
to the whole volume. This result agrees with equations formerly obtained 
for the refractivity of a medium containing spherical obstacles disposed in 
cubic order*. 

Let us now inquire what degree of transparency of air is admitted by its 
molecular constitution, i.e., in the absence of all foreign matter. We may 
take 6xl0~® centim., p — l=s 0003; whence from (14) we obtain as 
the distance a?, equal to 1/A, which light must travel in order to undergo 
attenuation in the ratio e:l, 

X = 4*4 X 10”^* X n (23) 

The completion of the calculation requires the value of w. Unfortunately 
this number — according to Avogadro’s law the same for all gases — can 
hardly be regarded as known. Maxwell f estimates the number of molecules 
under standard conditions as 19 x 10“ per cub. centim. If we use this value 
of n, we find 

a? « 8*3 X 10* cm. =3 83 kilometres, 

* PkiU Mag, Vol. xxxir. p. 499 (1892). [Vol. iv. p. 86.] Suppose m=»ap , (r^roo . 
t “ Molecules,” Nature^ vm. p. 440 (1878). 
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as the distance through which light must pass in air at atmospheric pres- 
sure before its intensity is reduced in the ratio of 2*7 : 1. 

Although Mount Everest appears fairly bright at 100 miles distance 
as seen from the neighbourhood of Darjeeling, we cannot suppose that 
the atmosphere is as transparent as is implied in the above numbers; 
and of course this is not to be expected, since there is certainly suspended 
matter to be reckoned with. Perhaps the best data for a comparison are 
those afforded by the varying brightness of stam at various altitudes. Bouguer 
and others estimate about *8 for the transmission of light through the entire 
atmosphere from a star in the zenith. This corresponds to 8*3 kilometres 
of air at standard pressure. At this rate the transmission through 83 kilo- 
metres would be (*8V®, or *11, instead of 1/e or *87. It appears then that 
the actual transmission through 83 kilometres is only about 8 times less 
than that calculated (with the above value of n) from molecular diffraction 
without any allowance for foreign matter at all. And we may conclude 
that the light scattered from the molecules would suffice to give us a blue 
sky, not so very greatly darker than that actually enjoyed. 

If n be regarded as altogether unknown, we may reverse our argument, 
and wo then arrive at the conclusion that n cannot be greatly less than 
was estimated by Maxwell. A lower limit for n, say 7 x 10'^^ per cubic centi- 
metre, is somewhat sharply indicated. For a still smaller value, or rather 
the increased individual efficacy which according to the observed refraction 
would be its accompaniment, must lead to a less degree of transparency than 
is actually found. When we take into account the known presence of foreign 
matter, we shall probably see no ground for any reduction of Maxwell’s 
number. 

The results which we have obtained are based upon (14), and are as true 
as the theories from which that equation was derived. In the electromagnetic 
theory we have treated the molecules as spherical continuous bodies differing 
from the rest of the medium merely in the value of their dielectric constant. 
If we abandon the restriction as to sphericity, the results will be modified in 
a manner that cannot be precisely defined until the shape is specified. On 
the whole, however, it does not appear probable that this consideration would 
greatly affect the calculation as to transparency, since the particles must be 
supposed to be oriented in all directions indifferently. But the theoretical 
conclusion that the light diffracted in a direction perpendicular to the primary 
rays should be completely polarized may well be seriously disturbed. If the 
view, suggested in the present paper, that a large part of the light from 
the sky is diffracted from the molecules themselves, be correct, the observetl 
incomplete polarization at 90° from the Sun may be partly due to the 
molecules behaving rather as elongated bodies with indifferent orientation 
than as spheres of homogeneous material. 


26—2 
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Again, the suppositions upon which we have proceeded give no account 
of dispersion. That the refraction of gases increases as the wave-length 
diminishes is an observed fact ; and it is probable that the relation between 
refraction and transparency expressed in (14) holds good for each wave- 
length. If so, the falling off of transparency at the blue end of the spectrum 
will be even more marked than according to the inverse fourth power of the 
wave-length. 

An interesting question arises as to whether (14) can be applied to 
highly compressed gases and to liquids or solids. Since approximately 
(/a — 1) is proportional to n, so also is h according to (14). We have no 
reason to suppose that the purest water is any more transparent than (14) 
would indicate ; but it is more than doubtful whether the calculations are 
applicable to such a case, where the fundamental supposition, that the phases 
are entirely at random, is violated. When the volume occupied by the 
molecules is no longer very small compared with the whole volume, the fact 
that two molecules cannot occupy the same space detracts from the random 
character of the distribution. And when, as in liquids and solids, there is 
some approach to a regular spacing, the scattered light must be much less 
than upon a theory of random distribution. 


Hitherto we have considered the case of obstacles small compared to the 
wave-length. In conclusion it may not be inappropriate to make a few 
remarks upon the opposite extreme case and to consider briefly the obstruction 
presented, for example, by a shower of rain, where the diameters of the 
drops are large multiples of the wave-length of light. 

The full solution of the problem presented by spherical drops of water 
would include the theory of the rainbow, and if practicable at all would be 
a very complicated matter. But so far as the direct light is concerned, it 
would seem to make little difference whether we have to do with a spherical 
refracting drop, or with an opaque disk of the same diameter. Let us suppose 
then that a large number of small disks are distributed at random over a 
plane parallel to a wave-front, and let us consider their effect upon the direct 
light at a great distance behind. The plane of the disks may be divided 
into a system of Fresners zones, each of which will by hypothesis include 
a large number of disks. If a be the area of each disk, and v the number 
distributed per unit of area of the plane, the efficiency of each zone is 
diminished in the ratio 1 : 1 — I'cc, and, so far as the direct wave is concerned, 
this is the only effect. The amplitude of the direct wave is accordingly 
reduced in the ratio 1 : 1 — j/o, or, if we denote the relative opaque area by m, 
in the ratio 1 : 1 — m*. A second operation of the same kind will reduce the 

* The intensity of the direct wave is l~2m, and that of the scattered light lo, making 
altogether 1— m. 
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amplitude to (1 — m)’, and so on. After x passages the amplitude is (1 — m)*, 
which if m be very small may be equated to e~^. Here mx denotes the 
whole opaque area passed, reckoned per unit area of wave-front; and it 
would seem that the result is applicable to any sufficiently sparse random 
distribution of obstacles. 

It may be of interest to give a numerical example. If the unit of length 
be the centimetre and x the distance travelled, m will denote the projected 
area of the drops situated in one cubic centimetre. Suppose now that a is 
the radius of a drop, and n the number of drops per cubic centimetre, then 
m = mra’. The distance required to reduce the amplitude in the ratio e : 1 
is given by 

iB = 

Suppose that = centim., then the above-named reduction will occur 
in a distance of one kilometre (x = 10') when n is about 10"', i.e. when there 
is about one drop of one millimetre diameter per litre. 

It should be noticed that according to this theory a distant point of light 
seen through a shower of rain ultimately becomes invisible, not by failure 
of definition, but by loss of intensity either absolutely or relatively to the 
scattered light. 
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THE INTERFEROMETER. 

[Nature, Lix. p. 533, 1899.] 

The questions raised by Mr Preston {Nature, March 23) can only be fully 
answered by Prof. Michelson himself; but as one of the few who have used 
the interferometer in observations involving high interference, I should 
like to make a remark or two. My opportunity was due to the kindness 
of Prof. Michelson, who some years ago left in my hands a small instrument 
of his model. 

I do not understand in what way the working is supposed to be prejudiced 
by “ diffraction.” My experience certainly suggested nothing of the sort, and 
I do not see why it is to be expected upon theoretical grounds. 

The estimation of the ''visibility” of the bands, and the deduction of 
the structure of the spectrum line from the visibility curve, are no doubt 
rather delicate matters. I have remarked upon a former occasion {Fhil, Mag, 
November, 1892)* that, strictly speaking, the structure cannot be deduced 
from the visibility curve without an auxiliary assumption. But in the 
application to radiation in a magnetic field the assumption of symmetry 
would appear to be justified.^ 

My observations were made with a modification of the original apparatus, 
which it may be worth while briefly to describe. In order to increase the 
retardation it is necessary to move backwards, parallel to itself, one of the 
perpendicularly reflecting miiTors. Unless the ways upon which the sliding 
piece travels are extremely true, this involves a troublesome readjustment 
of the mirror after each change of distance. The difficulty is avoided by 
the use of a fluid surface as reflector, which after each movement automatically 
sets itself rigorously horizontal. If mercury be contained in a glass dish, 
the depth must be considerable, and then the surface is inconveniently 
mobile. A better plan is to use a thin layer standing on a piece of copper 
plate carefully amalgamated. A screw movement for raising and lowering 
the mercury reflector is still desirable, though not absolutely necessary. 

♦ [Vol. IV. p. 15.] 
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ON THE CALCULATION OF THE FREQUENCY OF VIBRATION 
OF A SYSTEM IN ITS GRAVEST MODE, WITH AN 
EXAMPLE FROM HYDRODYNAMICS. 


[^Philosophical Magazine, XLVii. pp. 566 — 572, 1899.] 


When the expressions for the kinetic {T) and potential (F) energy of a 
system moving about a configuration of stable equilibrium are given, the 
possible frequencies of vibration are determined by an algebraic equation 
of degree (in the square of the frequency) equal to the number of independent 
motions of which the system is capable. Thus in the case of a system whose 
position is defined by two coordinates and we have 

T=l + Mq^q^ + ) 

V (1) 

V= + Bqiq^ + ; ) 

and if in a free vibration the coordinates aie proportional to cos^^, the 
determinantal equation is 

B-p^M, C-^p^N ^ 

viz. ; {LN - M^) + p» (2ilf5 -LC^NA)^^AC -B^^Q (3) 


And whatever be the number of coordinates, the possible fi:equencies are 
given by a determinantal equation analogous to (2). 

When the determinantal equation is fully expressed, the smallest root, 
or indeed any other root, can be found by the ordinary processes of successive 
approximation. In many of the most interesting cases, however, the number 
of coordinates is infinite, and the inclusion of even a moderate number of 
them in the expressions for T and F would lead to laborious calculations. 
We may then avail ourselves of the following method of approximating to 
the value of the smallest root. 
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The method is founded upon the principle that the introduction of a 
constraint can never lower, and must in general raise, the frequency of any 
mode of a vibrating system. The first constraint that we impose is the 
evanescence of one coordinate, say the last. The lowest frequency of the 
system thus constrained is higher than the lowest frequency of the uncon- 
strained system. Next impose as an additional constraint the evanescence 
of the last coordinate but one. The lowest frequency is again raised. If 
we continue this process until only one coordinate is left free to vary, we 
obtain a series of continually increasing quantities as the lowest frequencies 
of the various systems. Or, if we contemplate the operations in the reveme 
order, we obtain a series of decreasing quantities ending in the precise 
quantity sought. The first of the series, resulting fi^om the sole variation 
of the first coordinate, is given by an equation of the first degree, viz. 
J.— = The second is the lower root of the determinant (2) of the 
second order. The third is the lowest root of a determinant of the third 
order formed by the addition of one row and one column to (2), and so on. 
This series of quantities may accordingly be regarded ns successive approxi- 
mations to the value required. Each is nearer than its predecessor to the 
truth, and all (except of course the last itself) are too high. 

The practical success of the method must depend upon the choice of 
coordinates and of the order in which they are employed. The object is 
so to arrange matters that the variation of the first two or three coordinates 
shall allow a good approximation to the actual mode of vibration. 


The example by which I propose to illustrate the method is one already 
considered by Prof. Lamb. It is that of the transverse vibration of a liquid 
mass, contained in a horizontal cylindrical vessel, and of such quantity that 
the free surface contains the axis of the cylinder (r = 0). If we measure 6 
vertically downwards, the fluid is limited by ?’ = 0, r *= c, and by = — ^tt, 
Between the above limits of 0 and when r = c the motion must 
be exclusively tangential. 

In the gravest mode of vibration the fluid swings from one side to the 
other in such a manner that the horizontal motions are equal and the vertical 
motions opposite at any two points which are images of one another in the 
line ^ « 0. This relation, which holds also at the two halves of the free 
surface, implies a stream-function which is symmetrical with respect 
to 0=^0. 

Let denoting the elevation of the surface at a distance r from the 
centre on the side for which ^ » ^tt, be expressed by 

1 ? «■ - 2 jg (r/c) + 4 24 (r/c)» - 6 5 , (r /cy + . . . ; 

♦ Theory of Somd^ g§ 88, 89. [See Vol. i. p. 170.] 


( 4 ) 
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then the potential energy for the whole mass (supposed to be of unit density) 
is given by 

V= 2 f (iqj‘ - f 9.^4 + f f*® + • • •) (5) 

Jo 


The more difficult part of the problem lies in determining the motion 
and in the calculation of the kinetic energy. It may be solved by the 
method of Sir G. Stokes, who treated a particular case, corresponding in 
fact to our first approximation in which (4) reduces to its first term. It 
is required to find the motion of an incompressible fluid in two dimensions 
within the semicylinder, the normal velocity being zero over the whole of 
the curved boundary (r = c, 0 > — ^tt) and over the flat boundary having 
values prescribed by (4). If yjr be the stream-function, satisfying 

d^yfrjdic^ -f d^yfrjdy^ = 0, 

the conditions are that yjr shall be symmetrical with respect to ^ = 0, that it 
be constant when r = c from 0 = 0 to 0 = and that when 0=^7r, 


dy\r Idr—drijdt = —2q.i(rlc) -|- 4^4 (r/c)® — , 

or yjr/c = - ^2 {r/cy + ~ + (6) 

At the edge, where r == c, 

+ , (7) 

and this value must obtain also over the curved boundary. 

The conditions may be satisfied* by assuming 

-^Ic — q^irjcy cos 20 + ^4 {rjey cos 4^ -f . . . 

+ SAsn+i (r/cr+* cos (2/1 -h 1) (8) 


in which ?i = 0, 1, 2, &c. This fonn satisfies Laplace’s equation and the 
condition of symmetry since cosines of 0 alone occur. When 0 = ^7r, it 
reduces to (6). It remains only to secure the reduction to (7) when 7’ = c, 
and this can be effected by Fourier’s method. It is required that from 
^ = 0 to 0 = i7r 

SAjn+i COS {271 -I- 1) ^ (1 + cos 20) -f (/4 (1 — cos 4^) — (9) 

It will be convenient to write 


-^2n+i — + ?4'42»+i + • • • > (10) 

so that 

%A^l^ cos (2n + 1) ^ = (- 1)* - cos (11) 

In (11) 8 may have the values 1, 2, 3, &c. 


Lamb’s Hydrodynamics ^ § 72. 
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The values of the constants in (11) are to be found as usual. Since 

rjir 

2 I cos (2w -f- 1) ^ . cds {2m -\-l)dd0 
Jo 

vanishes when m and n are difiPerent, and when m and n coincide has the 
value ^TT, and since 

*2 f {(— 1)* — cos 280] cos (2n -f 1) 0 dd 
Jo 

= (_ l)*+n 1 1 .) ? _.l 

'' ^ 1 2n + 2s + 1^2« + l 2n-2s + l)’ 

we get 

-dil+i = (- !)*+» - |- 1 + - 2 w-2s + 1 } ' ■ ■ 


in which 5 = 1, 2, 3, &c., w = 0, 1, 2, &c. 

The value of yfr in (8) is now completely determined when q^, &c. are 
known. The velocity-potential <{> is deducible by merely writing sines, in 
place of cosines, of the multiples of 0. 

We have now to calculate the kinetic energy T of the motion thus 
expressed, supposing for brevity that the density is unity. We have in 
general 



where dn is drawn normally outwards and the integration extends over the 
whole contour. In the present case, however, d<f>ld7i vanishes over the 
circular boundary, so that the integration may be limited to the plane part. 
Of this the two halves contribute equally. Now when 0 = ^tt, 

4>/c = 2 (- 1)» (r/cy^*^ (14) 

d<f>jdn = d<f>jrd$ = — 2qj{rlc) + 4 j, (r/c)* — (15) 




where .dtn+i is given by (10) and (12); it is of course a quadratic function 
of jj, 34, &c. 

The summation with respect to n is easily effected in particular cases 
by decomposition into partial fractions according to the general formula 


(2n + 2« + 


1 _ 1 f 1 1 ) 

l)(2n + 2«' + l) 2(#-a')l2» + 2«' + l 2n + 2s + ir'"^‘^'' 
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If s' =r — s, we have 


2 = 

^ ( 2 n + 2 s + 1 ) ( 2 » - 2 s + 1 ) 


J 

4s \2n — 2s + 1 2w + 2s + 1/ 


4s V 2s — 1 2s — 3 




2s -1 


+ ^ + •••) “ + ^+3 + •••)}“ 


If s' = s, (17) fails, but we have by a known formula 

^(2n + 28 + Yy 8 3* 5» " (2s -I)*' 

Thus for the term in ja®, we have in (16) 

4c®^a“v 1 J 1^2 1 I 


TT "2n + 3( 2n + 3'2n + l 2n-l)’ ^ 

in which by (18) 2 (2n + 3)"’ (2m — 1)“* = 0, 

by (1 7) 2 (2m + 3)-’ (2n + 1)-' = ^2 (2m, + 1)“* - i 2 (2n + 3)-* 

_!/ 1 1 \ If} 1 

~2V''' 5'‘^ ‘") 2U“’^5®'^”V“2’ 

and by (19) S(2w + 3)"®= | 7 r* — 1. 

The complete term ( 20 ) in is accordingly 

^=’(2-i7r«) ( 21 ) 

The first approximation to is therefore from (5), ( 21 ) 



or * p =^V1690(g/cy, (23) 

which is Prof. Lamb's result*. 

For the second approximation we require also the terms in (16) which 
involve ^ 4 * and ga 34 i and they are calculated as before. The term in is 


/ 1 2 1 


(16 

."f) 

\ 2n 4 - 5 2n •+ 1 2n — 3 

)- w ' 

(9 ■ 

a) 


The term in 94 is made up of two parts. Its complete value is 

64c* . . 

- 


Hydrodynamics f § 288. 
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Thus 

_ 4c»/- 7r»\ 64c‘ . . 8c* /16 

V (* - 8 ) «• - 9^ (t - 8 j «• + <“> 

which with (5) gives materials for the second approximation. In proceeding 
to this we may drop the symbols c and ff, which can at any moment be 
restored by consideration of dimensions. Also the factor 8 may be omitted 
from the expressions for T and F. On this understanding we have by 
comparison with (1), 


^ -g, 

B- 2 

4 

C-l: 

100 

1 

Hf 8 

ir.M 

Qtt 


TT 

’4 ^ 


or on introduction of the value of tt, 

L = -2439204, if = - *2829420, N = *3463696. 

The coefficients of the quadratic (3) arc thence found to be 

LN - if2= *00443040, A(7 - = *0304762, 

2ifi? *0284860 ; 


whence on restoration of the factor (glc)K 

p, = 1*1644 (3lc)\ p, = 2*2525 (g/c)K (27) 

the first of which constitutes the second approximation to the value of p 
in cos pt, corresponding to the giuvest mode of vibration. The small differ- 
ence between (23) and (27) shows the suc^^ess of the method and indicates 
that (27) is but very little in excess of the truth. 

If the result were of special importance it would be quite practicable 
to take another step in the approximation, determining p^ as the lowest root 
of a cubic equation. 

« 

A question naturally suggests itself as to the significance of the value 
of Pa ill (27). The general theory of constraints* shows that it may be 
regarded as a first, but probably a rather rough, approximation to the 
frequency of the second lowest mode of the complete system. Just as for 
the gravest mode of all, the second lowest roots of the series of determinants 
(of the 2nd, 3rd, and following ordera) form successive approximations to 
the true value, each value being lower and truer than its predecessor. The 
second approximation would be the middle root of the cubic above mentioned. 
But for this purpose it is doubtful whether the method is practical. 

♦ Theory of Sounds 2nd ed. § 92 a. 
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THE THEORY OF ANOMALOUS DISPERSION. 


[^Philosophical Magazine, XLViil. pp. 1-51, 162, 1899.] 


I HAVE lately discovered that Maxwell, earlier than Scllmeier or any 
other writer, had considered this question. His results are given in the 
Mathematical Tripos Examination for 1869 (see Cambridge Calendar for 
that year). In the paper for Jan. 21, 1|'' — 4’’, Question IX. is; — 


“ Show from dynamical principles that if the elasticity of a medium bo 
such that a tangential displacement i/ (in the direction of y) of one surface 
of a stratum of thickness a calls into action a force of restitution equal 
to Eg /a per unit of area, then the equation of propagation of such displace- 
ments is 


P 


dP da?' 


“Suppose that every part of this medium is connected with an atom 
of other matter by an attractive force varying as distance, and that there 
is also a force of resistance between the medium and the atoms varying 
as their relative velocity, the atoms being independent of each other; show 
that the equations of propagation of waves in this compound medium are 



where p and <r are the quantities of the medium and of the atoms respectively 
in unit of volume, g is the displacement of the medium, and g + ^ that 
of the atoms, is the attraction, and erRdlildt is the resistance to the 
relative motion per unit of volume. 
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“ If one term of the value of 77 be cos n{t — «?/v), show that 
V* Tv ~ E ’ 

2 _ jRn 

vln'' W (jp®-nO’+'i?n*‘ 


If (T be very small, one of the values of will be less than E/p, and 
if jR be very small v will diminish as 71 increases, except when n is nearly 
equal to p, and in the last case I will have its lowest values. Assuming 
these results, interpret them in the language of the undulatory theory of 
light." 


If we suppose that JB = 0, 


and 


1 


p a p^ 

p p>-n^' 


if Vo be the velocity corresponding to <t = 0. 
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INVESTIGATIONS IN CAPILLARITY THE SIZE OF DROPS.— 
THE LIBERATION OF GAS FROM SUPERSATURATED SOLU- 
TIONS. — COLLIDING JETS. — THE TENSION OF CONTA- 
MINATED WATER-SURFACES.— A CURIOUS OBSERVATION. 


{^Philosophical Magazine, XLVili. pp. 321 — 337, 1899.] 


The Size of Drops. 

The relation between the diameter of a tube and the weight of the drop 
which it delivers appears to have been first investigated by Tate*, whose 
experiments led him to the conclusion that “ other things being the same, 
the weight of a drop of liquid is proportional to the diameter of the tube 
in which it is formed.” Sufiicient time must of course be allowed for the 
formation of the drops; otherwise no simple results can be expected. In 
Tate’s experiments the period was never less than 40 seconds. 

The magnitude of a drop delivered from a tube, even when the formation 
up to the phase of instability is infinitely slow, cannot be calculated a priori. 
The weight is sometimes equated to the product of the capillary tension (T) 
and the circumference of the tube (27ra), but with little justification. Even 
if the tension at the circumference of the tube acted vertically, and the whole 
of the liquid below this level passed into the drop, the calculation would still 
be vitiated by the tissumption that the internal pressure at the level in 
question is atmospheric. It would be necessary to consider the curvatures 
of the fluid surface at the edge of attachment. If the surface could be 
treated as a cylindrical prolongation of the tube (radius a), the pressure would 
be Tja, and the resulting force acting downwards upon the drop would 
amount to one-half {iraT) of the direct upward pull of the tension along the 
circumference. At this rate the drop would be but one-half of that above 


Fhil, Mag, Vol. zxyu. p. 176 (1864). 
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reckoned. But the truth is that a complete solution of the statical problem 
for all forms up to that at which instability sets in, would not suffice for the 
present purpose. The detachment of the drop is a dynamical effect, and 
it is influenced by collateml circumstances. For example, the bore of the 
tube is no longer a matter of indifference, even though the attachment of 
the drop occurs entirely at the outer edge. It will appear presently that 
when the external diameter exceeds a certain value, the weight of a drop 
of water is sensibly different in the two extreme cases of a very small and of 
a very large bore. 

But although a complete solution of the dynamical problem is im- 
practicable, much interesting infonnation may be obtained from the principle 
of d 3 mamical similarity. The argument has already been applied by Dupr^ 
{Theorie Mecanique de la Chaleur, Paris, 1869, p. 328), but his presentation 
of it is rather obscure. We will assume that when, as in most cases, viscosity 
may be neglected, the mass {M) of a drop depends only upon the density (< 7 ), 
the capillary tension (T), the acceleration of gravity (< 7 ), and the linear 
dimension of the tube (a). In order to justify this assumption, the form- 
ation of the drop must be sufficiently slow, and certain restrictions must be 
imposed upon the shape of the tube. For example, in the case of water 
delivered from a glass tube, which is cut off square and held vertically, a will 
be the external radius; and it will be necessary to suppose that the ratio 
of the internal radius to a is constant, the cases of a ratio infinitely small, or 
infinitely near unity, being included. But if the fluid be mercury, the flat 
end of the tube remains unwetted, and the formation of the drop depends 
upon the internal diameter only. 

The “ dimensions ” of the quantities on which M depends are : — 

<7 = (Mass)' (Length)”"®, 

T (Force)’ (I^ength)""^ = (Mass)* (Time)*”*, 
g = Acceleration = (Length)* (Time)*”*, 
of which My a mass, is to be expressed as a function. If we assume 

M ocT^ .gy .a^y 

we have, considering in turn length, time, and mass, 

y — 3 - 2 ? + u = 0, 2 a? -h 2 y = 0, a? -h -gf « 1 ; 

so that y = — a?, 2 ^= 1 — a?, w = 3 — 2 a?. 

Ta / T 

* g {gtraV 


Accordingly 
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Since w is undetermined, all that we can conclude is that M is of the form 



where F denotes an arbitrary function. 

Dynamical similarity requires that TlgacC^ be constant; or, if g be sup- 
posed to be so, that a® varies hs T l<r. If this condition be satisfied, the mass 
(or weight) of the drop is proportional to 2’ and to a. 

If Tate s law be true, that cceteris paribus M varies as a, it follows from 
(1) that F is constant. For all fluids and for all similar tubes similarly 
wetted, the weight of a drop would then be proportional not only to the 
diameter of the tube but also to the superficial tension, and it would be 
independent of the density. 

In order to exaiiiine how far Tate's law can be relied upon, I have thought 
it desirable, with the assistance of Mr Gordon, to institute fresh experiments 
with water, in which necessary precautions were observed, especially against 
the presence of grease. Attention has been given principally to the two 
extreme cases, (i) when the wall of the tube is thin, so that the external 
and internal diameters of the tube are nearly equal; (ii) when the bore 
is small in comparison with the external diameter. The event showed that 
up to an external diameter of one centimetre or more, the size of the bore 
is of little consequence, but that for larger diameters the weight of the drop 
in (ii) is sensibly less than in (i). It scarcely needs to be pointed out that 
in (i) the diameter can only be increased up to a certain limit, after which 
the tube would not remain full. In (ii) the diameter can be increfiscd to any 
extent, but the drop falling from it reaches a limit. The experiments of Tate 
extended also to case (ii), but his results are, I believe, erroneous. For 
a diameter of one-half an inch (1*27 cm.) he found for the two cases drops in 
the ratio of 1*56 : 2*84. 

In my experiments the thin- walled tubes were of glass, the ends being 
ground to a plane, and carefully levelled. Ten drops, following one another 
at intervals of about 50 seconds, were usually weighed together. As to the 
interval, sufficient time must be allowed for the normal formation of the drop, 
but the fact that evaporation is usually in progress forbids too great a pro- 
longation. The accuracy attained was not so great as had been hoped for. 
Successive collections, made without disturbance, gave indeed closely accord- 
ant weights (often to one-thousandth part), but repetitions after cleaning 
and remounting indicated discrepancies amounting to one-half per cent., or 
even to one per cent. The cause of these minor variations has not been fully 
traced; but the results recorded, being the mean of several experimentSi 
must be tree from serious error. Attention may be called to tubes 11 and 12 
of nearly the same (external) diameter. Of these 11 was plugged so as to 

K. IV. 27 
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leave only a small bore, the end being cjirefully ground flat. It will be seen 
that the difference in the weights of the drops was but small. 

Again, No. 10 was of barometer-tubing, having a comparatively small 
bore, which accounts for the slightly diminished weight of the drop. The 
other tubes were thin-walled. In all cases care was taken that the cylindrical 
part of the tube, though clean, should remain unwetted, a condition which 
precluded the use of diameters much less than those recoitled. 


Glass 


Metal 


1 

•088 

•0375 

15 

•400 

•1446 

2 

•134 

•0526 

16 

•450 

•1662 

3 

•191 

•0712 

17 

•500 

•1882 

4 

•200 

•0755 

18 

• 5.30 

•2023 1 

5 

•266 

•0923 

19 

•550 

•2130 

6 

•354 

•1151 1 

20 

•559 

•2167 1 

7 

•383 

• 1.362 

21 

' -580 

•2256 

S 

•406 

•1461 ■ 

22 

I -597 

•2295 

9 

•469 

•1703 . 

; 23 

•621 

i -2389 

10 

•466 

•1698 I 

i 

' 24 

' -640 

•2464 

11 

•621 

•1969 1 

: 25 

•680 

•2610 

12 

•623 

•2023 j 

26 

•730 

•2531 

13 j 

•566 ! 

•2210 1 

27 

1 

•800 

•2509 

14 j 

•684 j 

•2339 j 


1 



The numbers in the second column are the external diameters measured 
in inches (one inch = 2*54 cm.), while the third column gives the weight 
in grams of a single drop, corrected for temperature to 1 5° C., upon the 
supposition (corresponding to Tate s law) that the weight is proportional to 
surface-tension. 

The entries under the heading “ Metal relate to experiments in which 
the glass tubes were replaced by metal disks, bored cen- 
trally and turned true in the lathe. The water was supplied 
from above through a metal tube soldered to the back 
(upper) face of the disk (Fig. 1). At the time of use only 
the lower face was wetted. 

A plot of both sets of numbers is shown in the Figure (2). 

The two curves practically coincide up to diameters of 

about ’4 inch, after which that corresponding to the disks 

falls below. The lower curve shows some irregularities, r " iH** — i 

especially in the region of diameters equal to *6 inch. 

These appear to be genuine ; they may originate in a sort of reflexion from 
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the circumference of the disk of the disturbance caused by the breaking away 
of the drop. It is possible that at this stage the iihenomenon is sensibly 
influenced by fluid viscosity. 

Fig. 2. 



That the size of the bore should be of secondary imjiortanco is easily 
understood. Up to the phase of instability, the phenomenon is merely 
a statical one, and the element of the size of the boro does not enter. It is 
only the I’apid motion which occum during the se])aration of the drop that 
could be influenced. When the diameter is moderatf?, the most rapid motions 
occur at a level considerably below the tube, and the obstruction presented 
by the flat face of a thick-walled tube is unimportant. 

The observations give materials for the determination oi' the I’unction F 
in (1). In the following table, applicable to thin-walled tubes, the first 
column gives values of TjgacC^ and the second column those of gMj Ta, all 
the quantities concerned being in C.G.S, measure, or other consistent system. 


Tl(f(ra‘^ 

HMITa 

2-58 

413 

116 

3'97 

•708 

3-80 

•441 

3*73 

•277 

3-78 

•220 

3-90 

•169 

4-06 


27—2 
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From this the weight of a drop of any liquid of which the density and the 
surface-tension are known ca-n be calculated. For many purposes it may 
suffice to treat F as constant, say 3*8. The formula for the weight of a drop 
is then simply 

% = 3*8ra, (2) 

in which 3*8 replaces the 27r of the faulty theory alluded to earlier. 

TJte Liberation of Gas from Supersaturated Solutions, 

The fonriation of bubbles upon the sides of a vessel containing soda- 
water” or a gas-free liquid heated above its boiling-point, is a subject 
upon which there has been much difference of opinion. In one view, ably 
advocated by Gernez, the nucleus is invariably gaseous. That a small volume 
of gas, visible or invisible, provided that its dimensions exceed molecular 
distances, must act in this way is certain, and the activity of porous solids is 
thus naturally and easily explained. But Gernez goes much further, and 
holds that the activity of glass or metal rods, immersed in the liquid without 
precaution, is of the same nature, and to be attributed to the film of air 
which all bodies acquire when left for some time in contact with the atmo- 
sphere. If a Ixidy is rendered inactive by prolonged standing in cold water; 
by treatment with alcohol, ether, &c., '‘qui dissolvent les gaz de Tair, plus 
abondamment que Teau * ” ; or by heating in a flame ; it is because by such 
processes the film of air is removed. One cannot but sympathise with 
Tomlinson in his repugnance to such an explanation ; but the position main- 
tained by the latter, that activity is due to contamination with grease, is also 
not without its difficulties. 

The question whether contact with air suffices to restore the activity of 
a piece of glass or metal that has been rendered inactive by heat or otherwise, 
appears to be amenable to experiment, and should not remain an open one. 
In 1892 I had a number of glass tubes prepared of about 1 cm. diameter 
for experiments in this direction. After a thorough heating in the blowpipe- 
flame, the ends of the tubes were hermetically sealed. At intervals since 
that date some of the tubes have been opened and compared with others 
which had undergone no preparation. Short lengths of rubber provided with, 
pinch-cocks are fitted to the upper ends, by means of which aerated ^ater 
is easily drawn in from a shallow vessel. Three tubes remaining over from 
the batch above mentioned were tried a few weeks ago, and establish the 
conclusion that seven years contact with air fails to restore activity, A similar 
experiment may be made with iron wires.^ If these be heated and sealed up 
in glass tubes, they remain inactive, but exposure to the air of the laboratory 
for a day or two restores activity. 

^ AnnaUa de VEcole NormaUf p. 819, 1878. 
t Phil, May, Vol. xwx. p. 306 (1876). 
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In opposition to the contention that grease is the primary cause of 
activity, Gemez brings forward a striking experiment from which it appears 
that a drop of olive-oil itself liberates no gas when introduced with pre- 
caution. Quant au r61e que jouent les corps gras, il est facile de s’en rendre 
compte: lorsqu’on frotte un corps quelconquo entre les doigts l^g^rement 
graiss^s, on produit k sa surface une s^rie d’eminences lin^aires s^par^es par 
les sillons qui correspondent aux lignes de I’t^piderme ; les cavit4s ferment un 
r(5seau de conduits qui contiennent de lair, sent difficilement mouill^s par 
Feau et, par consequent, constituent au sein du liquide une atmosphere 
eminemment favorable au degagement des gaz*.” 

It seems to me that Tomlinson was substantially correct in attributing 
the activity of a non-porous surface to imperfect adhesion. We have to 
consider in detail the course of events when a surface, e.g, of glass, is intro- 
duced into the liquid. If the surface be clean, it is wetted by the water 
advancing over it, whether there be a film of air condensed upon it or not, 
and no gas is liberated from the liquid. But if the surface be greasy, even 
in a very slight degree, the behaviour is different. We know that a drop 
of water is reluctant to spread over a glass that is not scrupulously clean. 
If a large quantity of water be employed, some sort of spreading follows 
under the influence of gravity, but there is no proper adhesion, at least for 
a time, as appears at once on pouring the water oflf again. The precise 
character of the transition from glass to water when there is grease between 
is not well understood. It may be that there is something which can fairly 
be called a film of air. If so, its existence is a consequence of the presence 
of the grease. On the other hand, it appears at least equally probable that 
air is not concerned, and that the activity of the surface is directly due to the 
thin film of grease, whose properties, as in the case of greased water surfaces, 
are materially different from those of a thick layer. 

On this principle, too, it is easier to understand the retention of a visible 
bubble when formed — a retention which often lasts for a long time. So 
soon as the gas is entirely surrounded by liquid of thickness exceeding the 
capillary limit, the bubble is bound to rise. It is difficult to see how the 
hypothetical film of air explains the failure of the liquid to penetrate between 
the bubble and the solid. 


Colliding Jets. 

In various papers {Proc. Roy. Soc. Feb. 1879, May 1879, June 1882) 
[Vol. I. pp. 372, 377; Vol. Ii. p. 103] I have examined the behaviour of 
colliding drops and jets. Experiments with drops are very simply carried 
out by the observation of nearly vertical fountains, rising say to two feet 
firom nozzles ^ inch in diameter. The scattering of the drops, when the 

* Loc. cit. p. 846. 
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water is clean and not acted uj>on by electricity, shows that collision is 
followed by rebound. If the water is milky, or soapy with unclarified soap, 
or if the jet, though clean, is under the influence of feeble electricity, the 
apparent coherence and the heaviness of the patter made by the falling water 
are evidence that rebound no longer ensues, but that collision results in 
amalgamation. Eye observation, or photography, with the instantaneous 
illumination of electric sparks renders the course of events perfectly clear. 
[1902. The annexed illustrations are from instantaneous photographs of the 
same fountain with and without electrical influence.] 

The form of the exj)eri merit in which are (‘inployed jetfi, issuing at 
moflerate velocities and meeting at high obli(|uities, is the more instructive ; 
but it is liable to be troublesome in conseqinaice of the tendency of the jets 
to unite spontaneously. It is important to avoid dust both in the water and 
in the atmosphere where the collision occurs. An electromotive force of one 
volt suffices to determine union ; but so long as the jets rebound there is 
complete electrical insulation between them. 

As to the manner in which electricity acts, two views were suggested. It 
was t/hought probable that union was the r(‘sult of actual discharge across the 
thin layer of intervening insulation ; but it w^as also pointed out that the 
result might be due to the augmented pn^ssure to be expected from the 
electrical charges upon the opposed surfai^es. From obsei’vations upon the 
colours of thin plates exhibited at the region of contact, which hn found 
to be undisturbed by such electrical forct‘s as would nr>t- produce union, 
Mr Newall* concluded that the second of the above-mentioned explanations 
must be discarded. 

On the other hand, as has been pointed out by Kaiser f, the progress of 
knowlidge concerning electrical discharge hjis rendered the first explanation 
more difficult of acceptance. It would aj)pear that sr>me hundreds of volts 
are needed in order to start a spark, and that mere diminution of the interval 
to be crossed would not compensate for want of electromotive force, 

A more attentive examination of the conditions of the experiment may 
perhaps remove some of the difficulties which seem to stand in the way of 
the second explanation. As the liquid masses approach one another, the 
intervening air has to be squeezed out. In the earlier stages of approxima- 
tion the obstacle thus arising may not be important ; but when the thickness 
of the layer of air is reduced to the point at which the colours of thin plates 
are visible, the approximation must be sensibly resisted by the viscosity of 
the air which still remains to be got rid of. No change in the capillary 

* Phil Mag. Vol. xx. p. 38 (1886). 

t Wied. Ann. Xiin. p. 667 (1894). Kaisdr’s own experimentA were made npon the modification 
of the phenomenon observed by Boys, where the contact takes place between two soap-films. 
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conditions can arise until the interval is reduced to a small fraction of a wave- 
length of light; but such a reduction, unless extremely local, is strongly 
opposed by the remaining air. It is of course true that this opposition is 
temporary. The question is whether the air can be anywhere squeezed out 
during the short time over which the collision extends. 

It would seem that the electrical forces act with peculiar advantage. 
If we suppose that upon the whole the air cannot be removed, so that the 
mean distance between the opposed surfaces remains constant, the electric 
attractions tend to produce an instability whereby the smaller intervals are 
diminished while the larger are increased. Extremely local contacts of the 
liquids, while opposed by capillary tension which tends to keep the surfaces 
flat, are thus favoured by the electrical forces, which moreover at the small 
distances in question act with exaggerated power. 

It is probably by promoting local approximations in opposition to capillary 
forces that dust, finding its way to the surfaces, brings about union. 

A question remains as to the mode of action of milk or soapy turbidity. 
The observation, formerly recorded, that it is possible for soap to be in excess 
may here have significance. It would seem that the surfaces, coming into 
collision within a fraction of a second of their birth, would still be subject 
to further contamination from the interior. A particle of soap rising acci- 
dentally to the surface would spread itself with rapidity. Now such an 
outward movement of the liquid is just what is required to hasten the 
removal of the intervening air. It is obvious that this effect would fail if 
the contamination of the surface had proceeded too far previously to the 
collision. 

In order to illustrate the importance of the part played by the intervening 
gas, I thought that it would be interesting to compare the behaviour of the 
jets when situated in atmospheres of different gases. It seemed that gases 
more freely soluble in water than the atmospheric gases would be more easily 
got rid of in the later stages of the collision, and that thus union might more 
readily be brought about This expectation has been confirmed in trials 
made on several different occasions. It was found sufficient to allow a pretty 
strong stream of the gas under examination to play upon the jets at and 
above the place of collision. Jets of air, of oxygen, and of coal-gas were 
found to be without effect. On the other hand, carbonic acid, nitrous oxide, 
sulphurous anhydride, and steam at once caused union. Only in the case 
of hydrogen was there an ambiguity. On some occasions the hydrogen 
appeared to be without effect, but on others (when perhaps the pressure of 
collision was higher) union 'Uniformly followed. Care was taken to verify 
that air blown through the same tube as had supplied the hydrogen was 
inactive, so that the effect of the hydrogen could not be attributed to dust. 
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The action of hydrogen cannot be explained by its solubility. Hydrogen is, 
however, much less viscous than other gases, and to this we may plausibly 
attribute its activity in promoting union. A layer of hydrogen may be 
effectively squeezed out in a time that would be insufficient in the case of 
air and oxygen. 


The Tension of Contaminated Water-Surfaces. 

In my experiments upon the superficial viscosity of water {Proc. Roy. Soc. 
June 1890) [Vol. in. p. 375] I htid occasion to notice that the last traces 
of residual contamination had very little influence upon the surface-tension, 
but that they became apparent when compressed in front of the vibrating 
needle of Plateau’s apparatus. Subsequently I showed (Phil. Mag. Vol. 
xxxni. p. 470, 1892) [Vol. in. p. 572] that according to Laplace’s theory 
of Capillarity, in which matter is regarded as continuous, the effect of a thin 
surface-film in diminishing the tension of pure water should be as the 
square of the thickness of the film. 

The tension of slightly contaminated surfaces was made the subject 
of special experiments by Miss Pockcls (Nature, Vol. XLiii. p. 437, 1891), who 
concluded that a water-surface can exist in two sharply contrasted conditions ; 
the normal condition, in which the displacement of the partition [altering 
the density of the contamination] makes no impression upon the tension, 
and the anonialom condition, in which every increase or decrease alters 
the tension.” It is only since I have myself made experiments upon the 
same lines that I have appreciated the full significance of Miss Pockels’ 
statement. The conclusion that, judged by surface-tension, the effect of 
contamination comes on suddenly, seems to be of considerable importance, 
and I propose to illustrate it further by actual curves embodying results 
recently obtained. 

The water is contained in a trough modelled after that of Miss Pockels. 
It is of tin-plate, 70 cm. long, 10 cm. broad, and 2 cm. deep, and it is filled 
nearly to the brim. The partitions, by which the oil is confined, arc made 
of strips of glass resting upon the edge of the trough in such a manner that 
their lower surfaces are wetted while the upper surfaces remain dry. The 
strips may be 1^ cm. wide, and for convenience of handling their length 
should exceed considerably the width of the trough. I have found advantage 
in cementing (with hard cement) slight webs of glass to the lower faces. The 
length of these is a rough fit with the width of the trough, enabling them to 
serve as guides preventing motion of the strips parallel to their length. 

In order to observe the surface-tension Miss Pockels used a small disk 
(6 mm. in diameter) in contact with the surface, measuring the force necessary 
to detach it. In my own experiments I have employed the method of 
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Wilhelmy, which appears to be better adapted to the purpose. A thin 
blade is mounted in a balance, its plane being vertical and its lower horizontal 
edge dipping under the surface of the liquid. If absolute measures are 
required, the edge of the blade should lie at the general level of the surface 
when the pointer of the balance stands at zero. If m be the mass in the 
other pan needed to compensate the effect of the liquid, / the length of 
the blade, the surfiice-tension {T) may be deduced from the equation 

2Z5r= mg (1) 

When only differences of tension are concemed, the precise level of the strip 
is of no consequence. As regards material, glass is to be preferred and it 
should be thin in order n<»t unduly to diminish the sensitiveness of the 
balance by the displacement of water. I have used a small frame carrying 
three parallel blades, the total length being 27 cm., while the thickness may 
be considered nearly negligible. Before use the glass is cleaned with strong 
sulphuric acid, and the angle of contact with the water when the balance is 
raised appears to be zero. The tot^il value of m foi- a clean surface may then 
be calculated from (1), taking Tat 74. We find 7a = 4T gins. The balance 
could be read without difiiculty to ’01 gm., giving abundant a(;curacy. 

The position of the barrier, giving the length of the surface to which the 
grease is confined, is measured by a millimetre-scale, but is subject to a 
correction needed in order to take acjcount of the additional surface operative 
when the suspended strip is raised. This amounts to about 3 cm., and is 
to be added to the measured length. In a set of exjieriments where the 
grease is successfully confined, the density is proportional to the reciprocal 
of the above corrected length. It sometimes happens that continuity is 
lost by the passage of greiisc across the barrier. This is of coui*se most 
likely to hapj)en when the tensions on the two sides differ considerably, 
and the danger may be mitigated by the use of a second barrier, so manipu- 
lated that the densities are nearly the same on the two sides of the principal 
hairier. 

In commencing a set of observations the first step is to secure the 
cleanness of the surface. To this end the surface is scraped, if the expression 
may be allowed, along the whole length by one of the movable partitions, 
and, if thought necessary, the accumulated grease at the far end may be 
removed with strijis of paper. The operation should be repeated two or 
three times with intermediate insertion of the balanced strips until it is 
certain that no grease remains, competent to affect the tension even when 
concentrated. The weights now necessary to bring the pointer to zero give 
the standard with which the contaminated surfaces aie to be compared. 

If it be desired to begin with small contaminations, it is best to contract 
the area, say to about one-half the maximum, and then to apply the grease 
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under examination with a previously ignited platinum wire until a small 
effect, such as *02 gm., is observed at the balance. If the surface be now 
extended to the maximum, the attenuated grease will have lost its power, 
and the oi'iginal reading for clean surfitces will be recovered. The barrier 
may now be advanced, readings being taken at intervals as the grease is 
concentrated. It is often more convenient to make the final adjustment by 
moving the barrier rather than by correcting the weights. 

An example will make manifest at once the character of the results 
obtained. On May 15, the weight for the clean surface being 1*65 gm., 
the water was greased with castor-oil. With the barrier at 63 cm. this 
grease had no effect. The corrected length is 66, and the reciprocal of this, 
viz. 152, represents (for this series of observations) the density of the oil. 
With the barrier at 40, viz. at density 233, there was no change of the ordcu* 
of *005 gm. At 36 cm., or density 256, the oil had just begun to show itself 
distinctly, the \veight being then 1*64. At density 278 the weight became 
1*62. From this point onwards increase of density tells rapidly. At 308 the 
weight was 155, and at 334 the weight was 1*40. A ))lot of these results 
is given in Fig. 3, and brings out more vividly i.han any description the 
striking character of the law discovered by Miss Pockels. 

The effect of concentration beyond 571, giving *70 gm., could not be 
examined in the same series. It was necessaiy to add more oil, and then 
of course the reciprocals of the corrected lengths represent the densities 
on a different scale from before. Corresponding to 63 cm., of which the 
reciprocal is 159, the weight was now 1*20 gm., falling to 1*00 at 175, *80 
at 204, *70 at 233, *60 at 351, *55 at 488, and finally *52 at 625. These 
values are plotted in Fig. 4, and they show that from a certain density 
fmwards the tension falls very slowly. ^J^his curve* may be continued 
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backwards by means of the results of Fig. 3, for of course the densities 
corresponding to any particular weight, e.g, 1*20 gm,, are really the same in 
the two series. 

It is of interest to inquire what point on these curves corresponds to the 
deadening of the movements of small particles of camphor deposited upon the 
surface. On a former occasion I have shown {Phil. Mag. Vol. XXXTIT, p. 866, 
1892) [Vol. ITT. p. 565] that whatever may be the character of the grease the 
cessation of the movements indicates that the tension falls short of a particular 
value. In the present method of experimenting there is no difficulty in deter- 
mining what for brevity may be called the camphor'-point. Two precautions 
should, however, be observed. It is desirable not to try the camphor until near 
the close of a set of experiments, and then to avoid too great a quantity. It 
would seem that the addition of camphor may sometimes lower the tension 
below the point due to the grease. The second precaution required is the 
raising of the balanced strip ; otherwise when a weight is taken the density 
of the grease is altered. In several trials with castor and other oils the 
camphor-point was found to correspond with a drop of tension from that 
of clean water amounting to *9 gm. The points thus fixed are marked in 
Figs. (3) and (4) with the letter C. 

At this stage a certain discrepancy from former results should be remarked 
upon. Working by the method of ripples I had concluded that the camphor- 
point corresponded to a tension *72 of that of pure water, i.e. to a drop of 28 
per cent. But the *9 gm. is only 22 |>er cent, of the calculated weight for 
pure water, %£. 4*1 gms. At this rate the 72 per cent, would become 78 per 
cent., and the difference seems larger than can well be explained as an 
alteration of standard in judging when the fragments are nearly dead. 

One of the most striking conclusions to be drawn from an inspection 
of the curves is the slowness of the fall of tension which sets in soon after 
passing the camphor-point. On a rough view it would seem as if a second 
limit were being approached. But this idea is scarcely confirmed by actual 
further additions of oil, for the tension continues to fall slightly after each 
addition, even when large quantities are already present. But there is one 
peculicarity in the behaviour of the oil which suggests that the failure to 
reach a limit may be due to want of homogeneity. As is well known, the 
disk into which a drop deposited upon an already oiled surface at first spreads, 
soon breaks up, and the superfluous oil collects itself into little lenses. After 
this stage is reached it would be natural to suppose that the affinity of the 
surface for oil was fully satisfied, and that no further alteration in tension 
could occur. And in fact the balance usually indicated the absence of 
immediate effect. But if the surface were expanded so as to spread the 
added oil more effectively and then contracted again, a fell in tension was 
almost always observed. It would seem as if the surface still retained an 
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affinity for some minor ingredient capable of being extracted, though satiated 
as regards the principal ingredient. 

The comparison of the present with fbi-mer results throws an interesting 
light upon molecular magnitudes. It has been shown {Proc. Roy, 8oc, March 
1890) [Vol. III. p. 847] that the thickness of the film of olive-oil, calculated 
as if continuous, which corresponds to the camphor-point, is about 2*0 
while from the present curves it follows that the point at which the tension 
begins to fall is about half as much, or 1*0 Now this is only a moderate 
multiple of the supposed diameter of a gaseous molecule, and perhaps scarcely 
exceeds at all the diameter to be attributed to a molecule of oil. It is obvious 
therefore that the present phenomcuia lie entirely outside the scope of a theory 
such as Laplace’s, in which matter is regiirded as continuous, and that an 
explanation requires a direct consideration of molecules. 

If we begin by supposing the number of molecules of oil upon a water 
surface to be small enough, not only will every molecule be able to approach 
the water as closely as it desires, but any repulsion between molecules will 
have exhausted itself. Under these conditions there is nothing to oppose 
the contraction of the surface — the tension is the same as that of pure water. 
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The next question for consideration is — at what point will an opposition 
to contraction ai*isc ? The answer must de})end upon the forces supposed 
to be operative between the molecules of oil. If they behave like the smooth 
I’igid spheres of gaseous theory, no forces will be called into play until they 
are closely packed. According to this view the tension would remain constant 
up to the point where a double layer commences to form. It would then 
suddcuily change, to remain constant at th(j new value until the second layer 
is complete. The actual coui*sc of the curve of tension deviatc‘-s somewhat 
widely from the above description, but perhaps not more than could be 
explained by heteTogeneity of the oil, whereby some molecuh.‘8 would mount 
more easily than othei-s, or by ridbrence to the molecular motions which 
cannot be entirely ignored. If we accept this view as substantially true, 
we conclude that the fimt drop in tension corresponds to a complete layer one 
molecule thick, and that the diameter of a molecule of oil is about 1*0 

An attractive force between molecules extending to a distance of many 
tliameters, such as is postulated in Ljiplace’s theory, would not apparently 
interfere with the above reasoning. An essentially different result would 
seem to require a repulsive force between the molecules, resisting concentra- 
tion long before the fii*st layer is complete. In this case the tension would 
begin to fall iis soon as the density is sufficient to bring the repulsion into 
play. On the whole this view a])pears less ])robable than the former, the 
more as it involves a UKilccular diameter much exceeding J O/i/u.. 

Explanation of Fioukks. 

In the Figures (and in the tables) there is no relation between the scales of 
the abscissae representing the densities in the vaiious wises. As regards the 
ordinates, representing weights or tensions, the scale is the same in all the cases, 
but the zero point is arbitraiy. It may lie supposed t/o he situated on the line 
of zero densities at a point 4*1 lielow the starting-point of the curve. 

A Cnriom Observation, 

[1902. The present paragraph was accidentally omitted in the original 
publication. In experimenting upon a shallow layer of mercury contained in 
a ghiss vessel with a flat bottom, it whkS noticed that a piece of iron gauze 
jiressed under the mercury upon the bottom of the vessel unexpectedly re- 
mained down. There was no sticky substance present to which the effect 
could be referred, and on inspection from below it was seen that the mercury 
was out of contact with the bottom at places where the gauze was closest. 
The phenomenon was thus plainly of a cajullary nature, the mercury refusing 
to fill up the narrowest chinks, even though the alternative was a vacuum. 
The experiment may be repeated in a simpler form by substituting for 
the gauze a piece of plate glass a few cms. square. If the bottom of the 
vessel be also of plate glass, the expulsion of the mercury may be observed 
from the whole of the contiguous areas.] 
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THE MUTUAL INDUCTION OF COAXIAL HELICES. 

[British Association Bepo7% pp. 241, 242, 1899.] 

ProfesS(.)R J. V. Jones* has shown that the cooihcionb of iiuitual induction 
{M) between a circle and a coaxial helix is the same as between the circle 
and a uniform circular cylindrical current-sheet of the same radial and axial 
dimensions as the helix, if the cinrents per unit length in helix and sheet be 
the same. This conclusion is ari'ived at by comparison of the integrals 
resulting from an application of Neumann’s formula; and it may be of 
interest to show that it can be deduced directly Irom the general theory 
of lines of force, 

In the first ijlace, it may be well to remark that the circuit oi‘ the helix 
must be supposed to be conn)leted, and that the result will depend upon the 
manner in which the completion is aiTanged. In the general case the 
return to the starting-point might be by a second helix lying upon the 
same cylinder; but for practical purposes it will suffice to treat of helices 
including an integral number of revolutions, so that the initial and final 
points lie upon the same generating line. The return will then naturally 
be effected along this straight line. 

Let us now suppose that the helix, consisting of one revolution or of any 
number of complete revolutions, is situated in a field of magnetic force 
symmetrical with respect to the axis of tin? helix. In considering the number 
of lines of force included in the complete circuit, it is convenient to follow in 
imagination a radius-vector drawn perj>endicularly to the axis from any point 
of the circuit. The number of lines cut by this radius, iis the complete 
circuit is described, is the number required, and it is at once evident that the 
part of the circuit coiTesponding to the straight return contributes nothing 
to the total f. As regards any part of the helix corres])onding to a rotation 
* Proc. Boy. Soc. Vol. lxiii. (1897), p. 192. 

t This would be true so long as the return lies anywhere in the meridianal plane. In the 
general case, where the number of convolutions is incomplete, the return may be made along 
a path composed of the extreme radii vectoren and of the part of the axis intercepted between 
them. 
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of the radius through an angle dtf, it is equally evident that in the limit the 
number of lines cut through is the same as in describing an equal angle 
of the circular section of the cylinder at the place in question, whence 
Professor Jones’s result follows immediately. Every circular section is sampled, 
tis it were, by the helix, and contributes proportionally to the result, since at 
every point the advance of the vector parallel to the axis is in strict pro- 
portion to the rotation. It is remarkable that the case of the helix (with 
straight return) is simpler than that of a system of true circles in parallel 
planes at intervals equal to the pitch of the helix. 

The replacement of the helix by a uniform current-sheet shows that the 
force operative upon it in the direction of the axis {dM / dx) depends only upon 
the values of M appropriate to the two terminal circles. 

If the field is itself due to a current flowing in a helix, the condition of 
symmetry about the axis is only approximately satisfied. The question 
whether both helices may be replaced by the corresponding current-sheets 
is to be answered in the negative, as may bo seen from consideration of the 
case where there are two helices of the same pitch on cylinders of nearly 
equal diameters. In one relative position of the cylinders the paths are in 
close proximity throughout, and the value of M will be large ; but this state 
of things may be greatly altered by a relative rotation through two right 
angles. 

But although in strictness the helices cannot be repkeed by current- 
sheets, the complication thence arising can be eliminated in experimental 
applications by a relative rotation. For instance, if the helix to v^hich 
the field is supposed to be due be rotated, the viean field is strictly sym- 
metrical, and accordingly .the mean M is the same as if the other helix were 
replaced by a current-sheet. A further application of Professor Jones’s 
theorem now proves that the first helix may also be so replaced. Under 
such conditions as would arise in practice, the mean of two positions distant 
180®, or at any rate of four distant 90®, would suffice to eliminate any dif- 
ference between the helices and the corresponding current-sheets, if indeed 
such difference were sensible at all. 

The same process of averaging suffices to justify the neglect of spirality 
when the observation relates to the mutual attraction of two helices as 
employed in current determinations. 
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[Philosophical Magazine^ XLIX. pp. 98 — 118, 1900.] 

The law of equal partition, enunciated first by Waterston for the case 
of point molecules of varying mass, and the associated Boltzmann-Maxwell 
doctrine respecting steady distributions have been the subject of much 
difference of opinion. Indeed, it would hardly be too much to say that no 
two writers are fully agreed. The discussion has turned mainly upon 
Maxwell’s paper of 1879* * * § , to which objections^ have been taken by Lord 
Kelvin and Prof. Bryan, and in a minor degree by Prof. Boltzmann and 
myself. Lord Kelvin’s objections are the most fundamental. He writes^: 
“ But, conceding Maxwell’s fundamental assumption, I do not see in the 
mathematical workings of his paper any proof of his conclusion * that the 
average kinetic energy corresponding to any one of the variables is the same 
for every one of the variables of the system.’ Indeed, as a general pro- 
position its meaning is not explained, and it seems to me inexplicable. The 
reduction of the kinetic energy to a sura of squares leaves the several 
parts of the whole with no correspondence to any defined or definable set 
of independent variables.” 

In a short note § written soon afterwards I pointed out some considera- 
tions which appeared to me to justify Maxwell’s argument, and I suggested 
the substitution of Hamilton’s principal function for the one employed by 
Maxwell ll- The views that I then expressed still commend themselves to 


* Collected Scientific Papers, Vol. u. p. 713. 

f I am speaking here of objections to the dynamical and statistical reasoning of the paper. 
Difficulties in the way of reconciling the results with a kinetic theory of matter are another 
question. 

X Proc, Roy* Soe, Vol. l. p. 86 (1891). 

§ Phil. Mag. April 1892, p. 356. [Vol. m. p. 554.] 

II See also Dr Watson’s Kinetic Theory of Oases, 2nd edit. 1898. 
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me; and I, think that it may be worth while to develop them a little further, 
and to illustrate Maxwell s argument by applying it to a particular case 
where the simplicity of the circumstances and the familiarity of the notation 
may help to fix our ideas. 

But in the mean time it may be well to consider Lord Kelvin's “ Decisive 
Test-case disproving the Maxwell-Boltzmann Doctrine regarding Distribution 
of Kinetic Energy*,” which appeared shortly after the publication of my 
note. The following is the substance of the argument : — 

“Let the system consist of three bodies, A, B, 0, all movable only in one 
straight line, KHL : 

“i? being a simple vibrator controlled by a spring so stiff that when, 
at any time, it has very nearly the whole energy of the system, its extreme 
excursions on each side of its position of equilibrium are small : 

“ C and Ay equal masses : 

“ Gy unacted upon by force except when it strikes X, a fixed barrier, 
and when it strikes or is struck by B\ 

Ay unacted on by force except when it strikes or is struck by JB, and 
when it is at less than a certain distance, HKy from a fixed repellent barrier, 
Ky repelling with a force, Fy varying according to any law, or constant, when 
A is between K and XT, but becoming infinitely great when (if at any time) 
A reaches XT, and goes infinitesimally beyond it. 

“ Suppose now Ay By G to ho all moving to and fro. The collisions 
between B and the equal bodies A and G on its two sides must equalize, 
and keep equal, the average kinetic energy of Ay immediately before and 
after these collisions, to the average kinetic energy of (7. Hence, when 
the times of A being in the space between H and K are included in the 
average, the average of the sum of the potential and kinetic energies of A 
is equal to the average kinetic energy of G. But the potential energy of 
A at every point in the space HK is positive, because, according to our 
supposition, the velocity of A is diminished during every time of its motion 
from H towards XT, and increased to the same value again during motion 
from XT to H, Hence, the average kinetic energy of A is less than the 
average kinetic energy of 0!” 

The apparent disproof of the law of partition of energy in this simple 
problem seems to have shaken the faith even of such experts as Dr Watson 
and Mr Burburyf, M. Poincar4, however, considering a special case of Lord 

• Phil, Mag. May 1892, p. 466. 
t Nature, Vol. xi^vi. p. 100 (1892). 
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Kelvin’s problem*, arrives at a conclusion in harmony with Maxwell’s law. 
Prof. Bryan i* considers that the test-case “ shows the impossibility of drawing 
general conclusions as to the distribution of energy in a single system from 
the possible law of permanent distribution in a large number of systems.” 
It is indeed true that Maxwell’s theorem relates in the first instance to 
a large number of systems; but, as I shall show more fully later, the ex- 
tension to the time-average for a single system requires only the application 
of Maxwell s assumption that all phases, i.e. all states, defined both in respect 
to configuration and velocity, which are consistent with the energy condition 
lie on the same path, t.e. are attained by the system in its free motion sooner 
or later. This fundamental assumption, though certainly untrue in special 
cases, would appear to apply in Lord Kelvin s problem ; and, if so. Maxwell’s 
argument requires the equality of kinetic energies for A and G in the time- 
averages of a single system. 

In view of this contradiction we may infer that there must be a weak 
place in one or other argument ; and I think I can show that Lord Kelvin’s 
conclusion above that the average of the sum of the potential and kinetic 
energies of A is equal to the average kinetic energy of G, is not generally 
true. In order to see this let us suppose the repulsive force F to be limited 
to a very thin stratum at H, so that A after penetrating this stratum is 
subject to no further force until it reaches the barrier K ; and let us compare 
two cases, the whole energy being the same in both. 

In case (i) F is so powerful that with whatever velocity (within the 
possible limits) A can approach, it is reflected at H, which then behaves 
like a fixed barrier. In case (ii) F is still powerful enough to produce this 
result, except when A approaches it with a kinetic energy nearly equal 
to the whole energy of the system. A then penetrates beyond H, moving 
slowly from H to K and back again from K to H, thus remaining for a 
relatively long time beyond H, Lord Kelvin’s statement requires that 
the average total energy of A should be the same in the two cases ; but this 
it cannot be. For during the occasional penetrations beyond H in case 
(ii) A has nearly the whole energy of the system ; and its enjoyment of 
this is prolonged by the penetration. Hence in case (ii) A has a higher 
average total energy than in case (i); and a margin is provided which 
may allow the average kinetic energies to be equal. I believe that the 
consideration here advanced goes to the root of the matter, and shows 
why it is that the possession of potential energy may involve no deduction 
from the full share of kinetic energy. 

Lord Kelvin’s “ decisive test-case ” is entirely covered by Maxwell’s 
reasoning — reasoning in my view substantially correct. It would be 

* IRevue generate des Sciences, July 1894. 

f ** Report on Thermodynamics,” Part II. § 26. Brit, 4$s, Hep, 1894. 
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possible, therefore, to take this case as a typical example in illustration 
of the general argument ; but I prefer for this purpose, as somewhat simpler, 
another test-case, also proposed by Lord Kelvin. This is simply that of 
a particle moving in two dimensions; and it may be symbolized by the 
motion of the ball upon a billiard-table. If there is to be potential energy, 
the table may be supposed to be out of level. The reconsideration of this 
problem may perhaps be thought superfluous, seeing that it has been ably 
treated already by Prof. Boltzmann*. But his method, though (I believe) 
quite satisfactory, is somewhat special. My object is rather to follow closely 
the steps of the general theory. If objections are taken to the argument 
of the particular case, they should be easy to specify. If, on the other hand, 
the argument of the particular case is admitted, the issue is much narrowed. 
I shall have occasion myself to make some comments relating to one point 
in the general theory not raised by the particular case. 

In the general theory the coordinates "f* of the system at time t are denoted 
by ?a, ... and the momenta by pi, jOg, ••• Pn- At an earlier time the 
coordinates and momenta of the same motion are represented by correspond- 
ing letters accented, and the first step is the establishment of the theorem 
usually, if somewhat enigmatically, expressed 

dq\ dq'. 2 . . . dq'ndp\dp 2 • • • dp n = dqidq ^ . . . dqndpxdp ^ . . . dpn (1) 

In the present case q^, q^ are the ordinary Cartesian coordinates {x, y) of 
the particle; and if we identify the mass with unity, p,, p^ are simply the 
corresponding velocity-components (a, y); so that (1) becomes 

dx' dy dv! dv ^dxdydudv (2) 

For the sake of completeness I will now establish (2) de novo. 

In a possible motion the particle passes from the phase {x\ y\ u\ v') 
at time t to the phase {x, y, u, v) at time t In the following discussion 
t' and t are absolutely fixed times, but the other quantities are regarded 
as susceptible of variation. These variations are of course not independent. 
The whole motion is determined if either the four accented, or the four 
unaccented, symbols be given. Either set may therefore be regarded as 
definite functions of the other set. Or again, the four coordinates x\ y\ x, y 
may be regarded as independent variables, of which u\ v\ u, v are then 
functions. 

The relations which we require are readily obtained by means of Hamilton’s 
principal function 8, where 

S=I*^(T-V)dt. (8) 

* mu. Mag. Vol. xxxv. p. 166 (1898). 

t Generalized coozdinatee appear to hare been first applied to these problems by Boltzmann. 
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In this V denotes the potential energy in any position, and T is the kinetic 
energy, so that 

i V® = ii?" + (4)* 

S may here be regarded as a function of the initial and final coordinates ; 
and we proceed to form the expression for SS in terms of Sa^, St/. 

By (3) 

SS^ r(ST^SV)dt, ( 5 ) 

Jf 

and 

j STdt =1 (iBx + yhy) ^ 

— |^a;Sa: + y%J — J (idSx + ySy)dt; 

so that 

SS ~ -f y Si/J — J Sir 4- y Sy + S F) dt 
By the general equation of dynamics the term under the integral sign 


vanishes throughout, and thus finally 

SS == uSa 4- vSy — uSic' — v'Sy' (6) 

In the general theory the corresponding equation is 

S8==:ipSq^tp'Sq' (7) 


Equation (6) is equivalent to 

w' = — dS/dcc'j u=^d8 jdx, ) 

> ( 8 ) 

t;' = — dSjdy', v^sdSjdy. ) 

It is important to appreciate clearly the meaning of these equations. 
8 is in general a function of x, y, x, y'; and (e.y.) the second equation 
signifies that u is equal to the rate at which 8 varies with x, when y, x\ y' 
are kept emstanty and so in the other cases. 


We have now to consider, not merely a single particle, but an immense 
number of similar particles, moving independently of one another under the 
same law (F), arid distributed at time t over all possible phases (a?, y, w, v). 
The most general expression for the law of distribution is 

f{Xy y, Uy v) dxdydudvy (9) 

signifying that the number of particles to be found at time t within a 
prescribed range of phase is to be obtained by integrating (9) over the range 

* As is not unusual in the integral oalciiluB, we employ the same symbols x, (&o. to denote the 
current and the final values of the variables. If desired^ the final values may be temporarily 
distinguished as Sso, 
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in question. But such a distribution would in general be unsteady. If it 
obtained at time t, it would be departed from at time t\ and vice versd, 
owing to the natural motions of the particles. The question before us is 
to ascertain what distributions are steady, i.e. are maintained unaltered 
notwithstanding the motions. 

It will be seen that it is the spontaneous passage of a particle from one 
phase to another that limits the generality of the function /. If there be 
no possibility of passage, say, from the phase y', u\ v) to the phase 
{x, y, Uj y), or, as it may be expressed, if these phases do not lie upon the 
same path, then there is no relation imposed upon the corresponding values 
of /. An example, given by Prof. Bryan (/. c. § 17), well illustrates this point. 
Suppose that V" = 0, so that every particle pursues a straight course with 
uniform velocity. The phases {x\ y\ u\ v) and {x, y, w, v) can lie upon the 
same path only if u = u, v' = v. Accordingly / remains arbitrary so far 
as regards u and v. For instance, a distribution 

/ (u, v) dxdydudv (10) 

is permanent whatever may be the form of /, understood to be independent 
of X and y. In this case the distribution is uniform in space, but uniformity 
is not indispensable. Suppose, for example, that all the particles move 
parallel to Xy so that / vanishes unless y — 0. The general form (9) now 
reduces to 

f{xyyyu)dxdydu] (11) 

and permanency requires that the distribution be uniform along any line 
for which y is constant. Accordingly, f must be independent of x, so 
that permanent distributions are of the form 

/(y, u)dxdydu, (12) 

in which f is an arbitrary function of y and u. If either y or be varied, we 
are dealing with a different path (in the sense here involved), and there is no 
connexion between the corresponding values of f. But if while y and u 
remain constant, x be varied, the value of / must remain unchanged, for the 
different values of x relate to the same path. 

Before taking up the general question in two dimensions, it may be well 
to consider the relatively simple case of motion in one dimension, which, 
however, is not so simple but that it will introduce us to some of the points 
of difficulty. The particles are supposed to move independently upon one 
straight line, and the phase of any one of them is determined by the co- 
ordinate X and the velocity u. At time the phase of a particle will be 
denoted by (x\ u'), and at time t the phase of the same particle will be (x, u), 
where u will in general differ from u\ since we no longer suppose that V is 
constant, but rather that it is variable in a known manner, i,e, is a known 
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function of a?. The number of particles which at time t lie within the limits 
of phase represented by dxdu is u) dxdu, and the question is whether 
this distribution is steady, and in particular whether it was the same at 
time t\ In order to find the distribution at time we regard Xy u as known 
functions of x\ u\ and transform the multiple diSerential. The result of this 
transformation is best seen by comparison with intermediate transfonnations 
in which dxdu and dxdu are compared with dxdx\ We have 


dxdu = dxdx* > 

(13) 

du' 

dx'du'=dwda;'x^ 

dx 

• (14) 


In dujdx of (13) x is to be kept constant, and in du jdx of (14) x' is to 
be kept constant. If we disregard algebraic sign, both are by (8) equal 
to d^Sjdxdx'y and are therefore equal to one another. Hence we may 


write 

dxdu = dx^du ' ; (15) 

and the transformation is expressed by 

f{Xy u) dx du = fi (x\ u') dx'du'y (16) 


where fi (x, u) is the result of substituting for Xy u in f{Xy u) their values in 
terms of x\ u\ The right-hand member of (16) expresses the distribution 
at time t' corresponding to the distribution at time t expressed by the left- 
hand member, as determined by the laws of motion between the two phases. 
If the distribution is to be steady, /i {x\ u') must be identical with / (x\ ii) ; 
in other words /(a*, n) must be such a function of (Xy u) that it remains 
unchanged when {Xy u) refers to various phases of the motion of the same 
particle. Now, if E denote the total energy, so that 

= (17) 

then E remains constant during the motion ; and thus, if for the moment 
we suppose / expressed in terms of E and Xy we see that x cannot enter, or 
that /is a function of E only. The only permanent distributions accordingly 
are those included under the form 

f{E)dxdUy (18) 

where E is given by (17), and /is an arbitrary function. 

It is especially to be noticed that the limitation to the form (18) holds 
only for phases lying upon the same path. If two phases have different 
energies, they do not lie upon the same path, but in this case the independence 
of the distributions in the two phases is already guaranteed by the form 
of (18). The question is whether all phases of given energy lie upon the 
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same path. It is easy to invent cases for which the answer will be in the 
negative. Suppose, for example, that there are two centres of force 0, 0' 
on the line of motion which attract with a force at first proportional to 
distance but vanishing when the distance exceeds a certain value less than 
the interval 00'. A particle may then vibrate with the same (small) energy 
either round 0 or round 0' ; but the phases of the two motions do not lie 
upon the same path. Consequently f is not limited by the condition of 
steadiness to be the same in the two groups of phases. In all cases steadiness 
is ensured by the form (18); and if all phases of equal energy lie upon the 
same path, this form is necessary as well iis sufficient. 

All the essential difficulties of the theory appear to be raised by the 
particular case just discussed, and the reader to whom the subject is new 
is recommended to give it his careful attention. 


In the more general problem of motion in two dimensions the discussion 
follows a parallel course. In order to find the distribution at time t' cor- 
responding to (9) at time ty we have to transform the multiple differential, 
regarding a?, y, Uy v as known functions of x'y y', u'y v'. Here again we take 
the initial and final coordinates Xy y, x', y as an intermediate set of variables. 
Thus 


dx'dy'du'dv' = dx'dy'dxdy x 


du' 


dx’ 

dx 

du' 

dv' 

dy' 

dy 


(19) 


dxdydudv = dxdydx'dy' x 


du dv 
d^'^ Tx^ 

du dv 
dy' 


( 20 ) 


In the determinants of (19), (20) the motion is regarded as a function of 
y> y\ the three quantities which do not appear in the denominator 
of any differential coefficient are to be considered constant. This was also 
the understanding in equations (8), from which we infer that the two deter- 
minants are equal, being each equivalent to 


d^S 

dxdx' * dxdy' 

d*S cPS 
dafdy* dydy 

Hence we may write 


dxdydudv = dx'dy'dudv'y 


( 21 ) 


( 22 ) 


an equation analogous to (15). By the same reasoning as was employed 
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for motion in one dimension it follows that, if the distribution is to be steady, 
/ {x, y, % v) in (9) must remain constant for all phases which lie upon the 
same path. A distribution represented by 


f(JE) dxdydudvy (23) 

where 

^ = F, (24) 


will satisfy the conditions of steadiness whatever be the form of/; but this 
form is only necessary under the restriction known as Maxwell’s assumption 
or postulate, viz. that all phases of equal energy lie upon the same path. 

It is easy to give examples in which Maxwell’s assumption is violated, 
and in which accordingly steady distributions are not limited to (23). Thus, 
if no force act parallel to y, so that V reduces to a function of x only, the 
component velocity v remains constant for each particle, and no phases 
for which v differs lie upon the same path. A distribution 

/ {Ej v) dxdydudv (25) 

is then steady, whatever function f may be of E and v. 

That under the distribution (23) the kinetic energy is equally divided 
between the component velocities u and v is evident from symmetry. It 
is to be observed that the law of equal partition applies not merely upon the 
whole, but for every element of area dxdy, and for every value of the total 
energy, and at every moment of time. When x and y are prescribed as well 
as E, the value of the resultant velocity itself is determined by (24). 

Another feature worthy of attention is the spacial distribution ; and it 
happens that this is peculiar in the present problem. To investigate it 
we must integrate (23) with respect to u and v, x and y being constant. 
Since x and y are constant, F is constant; so that, if we suppose E to lie 
within narrow limits E and E -f dE, the resultant velocity U will lie between 
limits given by 

UdU^dE. (26) 

If we transform from u, v to U, 6, where 

= iJcos v=Usm0, (27) 

dudv becomes UdUdd; so that on integration with respect to 0 we have, 
with use of (26), 

2irF{E) dE . dxdy (28) 

The spacial distribution is therefore unifomn. 

In order to show the special character of the last result, it may be well 
to refer briefly to the corresponding problem in three dimensions, where the 
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coordinates of a particle are a?, y, z and the component velocities are t;, w. 
The steady distribution corresponding to (23) is 

f(E) dxdydzdudvdwy (29) 

in which 

JS? « J + F= i + F. (30) 

Here equation (26) still holds good, and the transformation of dudvdw is, 
as is well known, 4i7rU^dU. Accordingly (29) becomes 

^7rF(E) dE\ (2E^ 2V)^ dxdy, (31) 

no longer uniform in space, since F is a function of y. 

In (31) the density of distribution decreases as F increases. For the 
corresponding problem in one dimension (18) gives 

F (E) dE.{2E^2 V)-^ dx, (32) 

so that in this case the density increases with increasing F. 


The uniform distribution of the two-dimensional problem is thus peculiar. 
Although an immediate consequence of Maxwell’s equation (41), see (41) 
below, I failed to remark it in the note before referred to, where I wrote 
as if a uniform distribution in the billiard-table example required that F= 0. 
In order to guard against a misunderstanding it may be well to say that 
the uniform distribution does not necessarily extend over the whole plane. 
Wherever {E — F) falls below zero there is of course no distribution. 

We have thus investigated for a particle in two dimensions the law of 
steady distribution, and the equal partition of energy which is its necessary 
consequence. And we see that “ the only assumption necessary to the direct 
proof is that the system, if left to itself in its actual state of motion, will, 
sooner or later, pass through every phase which is consistent with the 
equation of energy” (Maxwell). It will be observed that so far nothing 
whatever has been said as to time-averages for a single particle. The law of 
equal partition, as hitherto stated, relates to a large number of particles and 
to a single moment of time. 

The extension to time-averages, the aspect under which Lord Kelvin has 
always considered the problem, is important, the more that some authors 
appear to doubt the possibility of such extension. Thus Prof. Bryan {Report, 
§ 11, 1894), speaking of Maxwell’s assumption, writes: — ‘'To discover, if 
possible, a general class of dynamic^,! systems satisfying the assumption 
would form an interesting subject for future investigation. It is, however, 
doubtful how far Maxwell’s law would be applicable to the time-averages 
of the energies in any such system. We shall see, in what follows, that the 
law of permanent distribution of a very large number of systems is in many 
cases not unique. Where there is more than one possible distribution it 
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would be diflBcult to draw any inference with regard to the average distri- 
bution (taken with respect to the time) for one system.” 

The extension to time-averages appears to me to require nothing more 
than Maxwell’s assumption, without which the law of distribution itself 
is only an artificial arrangement, sufficient indeed but not necessary for 
steadiness. We shall still speak of the particle moving in two dimensions, 
though the argument is general. It has been shown that at any moment 
the t4-energy and the v-energy of the group of particles is the same; and 
it is evident that the equality subsists if we integrate over any period of 
time. But if this period be sufficiently prolonged, and if Maxwells assumption 
be applicable, it makes no difference whether we contemplate the whole group 
of particles or limit ourselves to a single member of it. It follows that 
for a single particle the time-averages of and v'^ are equal, provided the 
averages be taken over a sufficient length of time. 

On the other hand, if in any cjise Maxwell’s assumi)tion be untrue, not 
only is the special distribution unnecessary for steadiness, but even if it 
be artificially arranged, the law of equal time- averages does not follow as 
a consequence. 

Having now considered the special problem at full — I hope it may not 
be thought at undue — length, I pass on to some remarks on the general 
investigation. This proceeds upon precisely parallel lines, and the additional 
difficulties are merely those entailed by the use of generalized coordinates. 
Thus (1) follows from (7) by substantially the same process (given in my 
former note) that (22) follows from (6). Again, if E denote the total energy 
of a system, the distribution 

f{E) dqj.., dqndpi . . . dpny (33) 

where f is an arbitrary function, satisfies the condition of permanency ; and, 
if Maxwell’s assumption be applicable, it is the only form of distribution that 
can be permanent. 

As I hinted before, some of the difficulties that have been felt upon this 
subject may be met by a fuller recognition of the invariantic character of 
the expressions. This point has been ably developed by Prof. Bryan, who 
has given (/oc. cit § 14) a formal verification that (33) is unaltered by a change 
of coordinates. If we follow attentively the process by which (1) is established, 
we see that in (3) there is no assumption that the system of coordinates is 
the same at times t* and t, and that accordingly we are not tied to one system 
in (33). Indeed, so far as I can see, there would be no meaning in the 
assertion that the system of generalized coordinates employed for two different 
configurations was the same*. 

* It would be like saying that two points lie upon the same curve, when the character of the 
curve is not defined. 
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We come now to the deduction from (33) of Maxwell’s law of partition 
of energy. On this Prof Bryan {he. cit § 20) remarks: — “Objections have 
been raised to this step in Maxwells work by myself Report on Thermo- 
dynamics,’ Part I. § 44) on the ground that the kinetic energy cannot in 
general be expressed as the sum of squares of generalized momenta corre- 
sponding to generalized coordinates of the system, and by Lord Kelvin 
{Nature, Aug. 13, 1891) on the ground that the conclusion to which it leads 
has no intelligible meaning. Boltzmann {PhiL Mag. March 1893) has put the 
investigation into a slightly modified form which meets the firat objection, 
and which imposes a certain restriction upon the generality of the result. 
Under this limitation the result is perfectly intelligible, and the second 
objection is therefore also met.” At this point I find myself in disagreement 
with all the above quoted authorities, and in the position of maintaining 
the correctness of Maxwell’s original deduction. 

Prof Boltzmann considers that “ Maxwell committed an error in assuming 
that by choosing suitable coordinates the expression for the vis viva could 
always be made to contain only the squares of the momenta.” This is 
precisely the objection which I supposed myself to have already answered 
in 1892. I wrote, “ It seems to be overlooked that Maxwell is limiting his 
attention to systems in a given configuration, and that no dynamics is founded 
upon the reduced expression for T. The reduction can be effected in an 
infinite number of ways. We may imagine the configuration in question 
rendered one of stable equilibrium by the introduction of suitable forces 
proportional to displacements. The principal modes of isochronous vibration 
thus resulting will serve the required purpose.” 

It is possible, therefore, so to choose the coordinates that for a given 
configuration (and for configurations differing infinitely little therefrom) the 
kinetic energy T, which is always a quadratic function of the velocities, shall 
reduce to a sum of squares with, if we plejise, given coeflScients. Thus in 


the given configuration 

^ H- . . . + \qn ; (34) 

and, since in general p = dTjdq, 

Pi^qu &c., 

so that T == ipi* + ipa* -f . . . H- (35) 


Whether the coordinates required to effect a similar reduction for other 
configurations are the same is a question with which we are not concerned. 

The mean value of for all the systems in the given configuration is, 
according to (33), 

( 86 )» 

^ Confer Biyan, loe. cit. 


fpr ^ . jT { F 4- 4- . . . 4- dp^... dpn 

JF[V ... dpi ... dpn 
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The limits for each variable may be supposed to be ± oo ; but the large 
values do not really enter if we suppose F{E) to be finite for moderate, 
perhaps for nearly definite, values of E only. 

It is now evident that the mean value is the same for all the momenta p ; 
and accordingly that for each the mean value of is 1 jn of the mean 
value of T, This result holds good for every moment of time, for every 
configuration, for every value of E, and for every system of resolution (of 
which there are an infinite number) which allows T to be expressed in the 
form (35). 

In the case where the system ” consists of a single particle, (35) is justified 
by any system of rectangular coordinates ; and although we are not bound to 
use the same system for different positions of the particle, it would conduce 
to simplicity to do so. If the system be a rigid body, we may measure the 
velocities of the centre of inertia parallel to three fixed rectangular axes, 
while the remaining momenta refer to rotations about the principal axes 
of the body. If Maxwell’s assumption hold good, a permanent distribution 
is such that in one, or in any number of positions, the mean energy of each 
rotation and of each translation is the same. And under the same restriction 
a similar assertion may be made res])ecting the time-averages for a single 
rigid body. 

There is much difficulty in judging of the applicability of Maxwell’s 
assumption. As Maxwell himself showed, it is easy to find cases of exception; 
but in most of these the conditions strike one as rather special. It must 
be observed, however, that if we take it quite literally, the assumption is 
of a severely restrictive character; for it asserts that the system, starting 
from any phase, will traverse every other phase (consistent with the energy 
condition) before returning to the initial phase. As soon as the initial 
phase is recovered, a cycle is established, and no new phases can be reached, 
however long the motion may continue. 

We return now to the question of the distribution of momenta among 
the systems which occupy a given configuration, still supposing the coordinates 
so chosen as to reduce T to a sum of squares (35). It will be convenient 
to fix our attention upon systems for which E lies within narrow limits, 
E and E^k-dE. Since E is given, there is a relation between pi,jp 3 , ••• pn, 
and we may suppose pn expressed in terms of E and the remaining momenta. 
By (35) 

Pndpn ^dT^ dE, 

since the configuration is given, and thus (33) becomes 

f{E) dE.dq^...dqn. p»“‘ dpx... dpn-^ (37) 
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For the present purpose the latter factors alone concern us, so that what 
we have to consider is 

dpjd'Pi ... dpn—i 



in which 1\ being equal to F, is given. For the moment we may suppose 
that 2T is unity. 

The whole number of systems is to be found by integrating (38), the 
integral being so taken as to give the variables all values consistent with the 
condition that pi-^p^ + ... 4- is not greater than unity. Now 


f r dp,dp,...dpn-i r+1 

j- Jv {1 ... ' r(in- j)i.i P' ^ 


and 




in which r(J^) = Thus the whole number of systems is 

{r(i))» 

r(j«) ’ 


or on restoration of 2T, equal to 2il’ — 2F, 


{ rg)}" 

rQ«) 


\2E-2V]i''-\ 


(39) 

,(40) 


(41) 


To this we shall return later; but for the present what we require to 
ascertain is the distribution of one of the momenta, say p,. irrespectively 
of the values of the remaining momenta. By (39), (40) the number of 
systems for which pi lies between p, and pj + dpi in comparison with the 
whole number of systems is 


r(in) 


1- 


dpi 

2 t ] v(2r)‘ 


,(42) 


This is substantially Maxwells investigation, and (42) corresponds with his 
equation (51). As was to be expected, the law of distribution is the same 
for all the momenta. From the manner of its formation, we note that the 
integral of (42), taken between the limits = ± V (21), is equal to unity. 

Maxwell next proceeds to the consideration of the special form assumed 
by (42), when the number n of degrees of freedom is extremely great*. This 
part of the work seems to be very important ; but it has been much neglected, 
probably because the result was not correctly stated. 


The particular cases where nrsS, orn=:8, are also worthy of notice. 
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Dropping the suffix as unnecessaiy, we have to consider the form of 

• ^ 

when n is very great, the mean value of becoming at the same time small 


in comparison with 27. If we write 

T^nK^^nP\ (43) 

we have 

Limit |l - (44) 


The limit of the fraction containing the F functions may be obtained 
by the formula 

r (m -f 1) = V (2m7r) ; 

and the limiting form of (42) becomes 

dp fjp 

vr2V) 7" 

It may be observed that the integral of (45) between the limits ± oo is 
unity, and that this fact might have been used to determine the numerical 
factor. 


Maxwell’s result is given in terms of a quantity A?, analogous to K, and 
defined by 

= k (46) 

It is 

V(k) <«> 


The corresponding form from (45) is 

1 1 - 
- ^ iKfJL 

V(27r) 2V(ifcir)® “*• 


(48) 


In like manner if we inquire what proportion of the whole number of 
systems have momenta lying within the limits denoted by dp^dp ^ ... 
where r is a number very small relatively to n, we get 


dp^dp^.^.dpr 

{7(W "1V(2^ ■ 

or, if we prefer it, - 

- dp,dp^ ...dpr 

{V(2w)j*- P- 


(49) 

(50) 


These results follow from the general expression (38), in the same way as 
does (45), by stopping 4jhe multiple integration at an earlier stage. The 
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remaining variables range over values which may be considered in each case 
to be unlimited. If the integration between ± cx) be carried out completely, 
we recover the value unity. 

The interest of the case where n is very great lies of course in the 
application to a gas supposed to consist of an immense number of similar 
molecules*, or of several sets of similar molecules; and the question arises 
whether (45) can be applied to deduce the Maxwellian law of distribution 
of velocities among the molecules of a single system at a given instant of 
time. A caution may usefully be interposed here as to the sense in which 
the Maxwellian distribution is to be understood. It would be absurd to 
attempt to prove that the distribution in a single system is necessarily such 
and such, for we have already assumed that every phase, including every 
distribution of velocities, is attainable, and indeed attained if sufficient time 
be allowed. The most that can be proved is that the distribution will 
approximate to a particular law for the greater part of the time, and that 
if sensible deviations occur they will be tramitory. 

In applying (45) to a gas it will be convenient to suppose in the first 
instance that all the molecules are similar. Each molecule has seveml 
degrees of freedom, but we may fix our attention upon one of them, say 
the iT-velocity of the centre of inertia, usually denoted by u. In (45) the 
whole system is supposed to occupy a given configuration ; and the expression 
gives us the distribution of velocity at a given time for a single molecule 
among all the systems. The distribution of velocity is the same for every 
other molecule, and thus the expression applies to the statistics of all the 
molecules of all the systems. Does it also apply to the statistics of all the 
molecules of a single system ? In order to make this inference we must 
assume that the statistics are the same (at the same time) for all the systems, 
or, what comes to the same thing (if Maxwells assumption be allowed), that 
they are the s^irne for the same system at the various times when it passes 
through a given configuration. 

Thus far the argument relates only to a single configuration. If the 
configuration be changed, there will be in general a change of potential 
energy and a corresponding change in the kinetic energy to be distributed 
amongst the degrees of freedom. But in the case of a gas, of which the 
statistics are assumed to be regular, the potential energy remains approxi- 
mately constant when exclusion is made of exceptional conditions. The same 
law of distribution of velocity then applies to every configuration, that is, 
it may be asserted without reference to the question of configuration. We 
thus arrive at the Maxwellian law of velocities in a single gas, as well as the 

* The terms **ga8 ” and molecule *’ are introduoed for the sake of brevity. The question is 

still purely dynamical. 
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relation between the velocities in a mixture of molecules of different kinds 
first laid down by Waterston. 

The assumptions which we have made as to the practical regularity of 
statistics are those upon which the usual theory of ideal gases is founded; 
but the results are fiir more general. Nothing whatever has been said as 
to the character of the forces with which the molecules act upon one another, 
or are acted upon by external agencies. Although for distinctness a gas has 
been spoken of, the results apply equally to a medium constituted as a liquid 
or a solid is supposed to -be. A kinetic theory of matter, as usually under- 
stood, appears to require that in equilibrium the whole kinetic energy shall 
be equally shared among all the degrees of freedom, and within each degree 
of freedom be distributed according to the same law. It is included in this 
statement that temperature is a matter of kinetic energy only, e.g. that when 
a vertical column of gas is in equilibrium, the mean velocity of a molecule 
is the same at the top as at the bottom of the column. 

Reverting to (37), (41), in order to consider the distribution of the 
systems as dependent upon the coordinates independently of the velocities, 
we have, omitting unnecessary factors, 

[E^V]^--^dq,dq,,.,dqn (51) 

If n= 2, e.(j, in the case already considered of a single particle moving in two 
dimensions, or of two particles moving in one dimension, or again whatever 
n may be, provided V vanish, the first factor disappears, so that the distri- 
bution is uniform with respect to the coordinates </i ... If n > 2 and V 
be finite, the distrib\xtion is such as to favour those configurations for which 
V is least. 

When the number of variables is very great, and when the potential 
energy of the specified configuration is very small compared with the total 
energy of the system, we may obtain a useful approximation to the value of 
[E — in an exponential form ; for if we write (as before) E= nK, 

[E ~ (52) 

nearly, provided n is very great and F is small compared with E, The 
expression is no longer approximate when F is nearly as great as E, and it 
does not vanish, as it ought to do, when F == E'' (Maxwell.) 

In the case of gas composed of molecules whose mutual influence is 
limited to a small distance and which are not subject to external forces, 
the distribution expressed by (61) is uniform in space except near the 
boundary. For if denote the a?-coordinate of a particular molecule, and 
if we effect the integration with respect to all the coordinates of other 
molecules as well as the other coordinates of the particular molecule, we 
must arrive at a result independent of provided x relate to a point well 

29 


B. IV. 
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in the interior. That is to say in the various systems contemplated the 
particular molecule is uniformly distributed with respect to x. The same 
is true of y and z, and thus the whole spacial distribution is uniform. If 
the single system constituting the gas has uniform statistics, it will follow 
that the distribution in it of molecules similar to the particular molecule 
is uniform. 

The uniformity of the distribution is disturbed if an external force acts. 
In illustration of this we may consider the case of gravity. From (52) the 
distribution with respect to the coordinates of the particular molecule 
will be 

^-gztiK dxdydz, 

and the same formula gives the density of molecules similar to the particular 
molecule in a single system. 

The main purpose of this paper is now accomplished ; but I will take 
the opportunity to make a few remarks upon some general aspects of a 
kinetic theory of matter. Many writers appear to commit themselves to 
absolute statements, but Kelvin* and Boltzmann and Maxwell fully recognize 
that conclusions can never be more than p7*obable. The second law of thermo- 
dynamics itself is in this predicament. Indeed it might seem at first sight 
as if the case were even worse than this. Mr Culverwell has emphasized 
a difficulty, which must have been pretty generally felt, arising out of the 
reversibility of a dynamical system. If during one motion of a system energy 
is dissipated, restoration must occur when the motion is reversed. How then 
is one process more probable than the other ? Prof. Boltzmann has replied 
to this objection, upon the whole I think satisfactorily, in a very interesting 
letterf. The available (internal) energy of a system tends to zero, or rather 
to a small value, only because the conditions, or phases as we have called 
them, corresponding to small values are more probable, i.e, more numerous. 
If there is considerable available energy at any moment, it is because the 
condition is then exceptional and peculiar. After a short interval of time 
the condition may become more peculiar still, and the available energy may 
increase, but this is improbable. The probability is that the available enei^y 
will, if not at once, at any rate after a short interval, decrease owing to the 
substitution of a more nearly normal state of things. 

There is, however, another side to this question, which perhaps has been 
too much neglected. Small values of the available energy are indeed more 

* Witness the following remarkable passage : — “ It is a strange but nevertheless a true 
conception of the old well-known law of the conduction of heat to say that it is very improbable 
that in the course of 1000 years one-half the bar of iron shall of itself become warmer by a degree 
than the other half; and that the probability of this happening before 1,000,000 years pass 
is 1000 times as great as that it will happen in the course of 1000 years, and that it certainly will 
happen in the course of some very long time.”— (Nature. Vol. ix. p. 443, 1874.) 

t Nature, Vol. w. p. 413 (1800). 
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probable than large ones, but there is a degree of smallness below which it is 
improbable that the value will lie. If at any time the value lies extremely 
low, it is an increase and not a decrease which is probable. Maxwell showed 
long ago how a being capable of dealing with individual molecules would 
be in a position to circumvent the second law. It is important to notice 
that for this end it is not necessary to deal with individual molecules. It 
would suffice to take advantage of local reversals of the second law, which 
will involve, not very rarely, a considerable number of neighbouring molecules. 
Similar considerations ap])ly to other departures from a normal state of 
things, such, for example, as unequal mixing of two kinds of molecules, 
or such a departure from the Waterston relation (of equal mean kinetic 
energies) as has been investigated by Maxwell and by Tait and Burbury. 

The difficulties connected with the application of the law of equal parti- 
tion of energy to actual gases have long been felt. In the case of argon 
and helium and mercury vapour the ratio of specific heats (1*67) limits the 
degrees of freedom of each molecule to the three required for translatory 
motion. The value (1*4) applicable to the principal diatomic gases gives 
room for the three kinds of translation and for two kinds of rotation. Nothing 
is left for rotation round the line joining the atoms, nor for relative motion of 
the atoms in this line. Even if we regard the atoms as mere points, whose 
rotation means nothing, there must still exist energy of the last-mentioned 
kind, and its amount (according to the law) should not be inferior. 

We are here brought face to face with a fundamental difficulty, relating 
not to the theory of gases merely, but rather to general dynamics. In most 
questions of dynamics a condition whose violation involves a large amount of 
potential energy may be treated as a constraint It is on this principle that 
solids are regaided iis rigid, strings as inextensible, and so on. And it is upon 
the recognition of such constraints that Lagrange s method is founded. But 
the law of equal partition disregards potential energy. However great may 
be the energy required to alter the distance of the two atoms in a diatomic 
molecule, practical rigidity is never secured, and the kinetic energy of the 
relative motion in the line of junction is the same as if the tie were of 
the feeblest. The two atoms, however related, remain two atoms, and the 
degrees of freedorn remain six in number. 

What would appear to be wanted is some escape from the destructive 
simplicity of the general conclusion relating to partition of kinetic energy, 
whereby the energy of motions involving larger amounts of potential energy 
should be allowed to be diminished in consequence. If the argument, as 
above set forth after Maxwell, be valid, such escape must involve a repudiation 
of Maxwell's fundamental postulate as practically applicable to systems with 
an immense number of degrees of freedom. 


39-^2 
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ON THE VISCOSITY OF ARGON AS AFFECTED BY 
TEMPERATURE. 


[Proceedings of the Royal Society, LXVi. pp. 68 — 74, 1900.] 


According to the kinetic theory, as developed by Maxwell, the viscosity 
of a gas is independent of its density, whatever may be the character of the 
encounters taking place between the molecules. In the typical case of a 
gas subject to a uniform shearing motion, we may suppose that of the three 
component velocities v and w vanish, while u is a linear function of y, indepen- 
dent of x and z. If fi be the viscosity, the force transmitted tangentially 
across unit of area perpendicular to y is measured by fidujdy. This repre- 
sents the relative momentum, parallel to .r, which in unit of time crosses the 
area in one direction, the area being supposed to move with the velocity 
of the fluid at the place in question. We may suppose, for the sake of 
simplicity, and without real loss of generality, that u is zero at the plane. 
The momentum, which may now be reckoned absolutely, does not vanish, 
as in the case of a gas at rest throughout, because the molecules come from 
a greater or less distance, where (e.g,) the value of u is positive. The distance 
from which (upon the average) the molecules may be supposed to have come 
depends upon circumstances. If, for example, the molecules, retaining their 
number and velocity, interfere less with each other’s motion, the distance 
in question will be increased. The same effect will be produced, without 
a change of quality, by a simple reduction in the number of molecules, Le,, 
in the density of the gas, and it is not difficult to recognize that the distance 
from which the molecules may be supposed to have come is inversely as the 
density. On this account the passage of tangential momentum per molecule 
is inversely as the density, and since the number of molecules crossing is 
directly as the density, the two effects compensate, and upon the whole 
the tangential force and therefore the viscosity remain unaltered by a change 
of density. 
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On the other hand, the manner in which this viscosity varies with 
temperature depends upon the nature of the encounters. If the molecules 
behaved like Boscovich points, which exercise no force upon one another until 
the distance falls to a certain value, and which then repel one another 
infinitely (erroneously called the theory of elastic spheres), then, as Maxwell 
proved, the viscosity would be proportional to the square root of the absolute 
temperature. Or again, if the law of repulsion were as the inverse fifth 
power of the distance, viscosity would be as the absolute temperature. 

In the more general case where the repulsive force varies as r"“”, the 
dependence of fi upon temperature may also be given. If v be the velocity 
of mean square, proportional to the square root of the temperature, fju varies 

?!±? 

as a formula which includes the cases (n = 5, oo ) already specified. 
If we assume the law already discussed — that fjL is independent of density — 
this conclusion may be arrived at very simply by the method of “ dimensions." 

In order to see this we note that the only quantities (besides the density) 
on which ^ can depend are m the mass of a particle, v the velocity of mean 
square, and k the repulsive force at unit distance. The dimensions of these 
quantities are as follows : — 

/Lt = (mass)* (length)^* (time)“‘*, 

m == (mass)*, 

V = (length)* (time)-*, 

k = (mass)* (length)"^* (time)-^ 


Thus, if we assume 

/i X la®. v*' (1) 

we have — 1 =y 4-(n + l) 2 r, — 1-= — y-2^, 

- ti4*l n + B 2 

whence w = , y = 1 , z = r . 

n — 1 ^ n — l w— 1 

n+l n +3 _ ^ 

Accordingly w" ” ^ ^ . A? " " (2) 

where a is a purely numerical coefficient. For a given kind of molecule, 
m and k are constant. Thus 

n+8 n+3 

fi cc X ^*"“**® (3) 


The case of sudden impacts (n = x ) gives, as already remarked, 

Hence k disappears, and the consideration of dimensions shows that x dr^, 
where d is the diameter of the particles. 
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The best experiments on air show that, so far as a formula of this kind 
can represent the facts, /i cc 0®*^. It may be observed that w = 8 corre- 
sponds to flOC ^®'’®. 

When we remember that the principal gases, such as oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, are regarded as diatomic, we may be inclined to attribute 
the want of simplicity in the law connecting viscosity and temperature to 
the complication introduced by the want of symmetry in the molecules and 
consequent diversities of presentation in an encounter. It was with this idea 
that I thought it would be interesting to examine the influence of tempera- 
ture upon the viscosity of argon, which in the matter of specific heat behaves 
as if composed of single atoms. From the fact that no appreciable part of 
the total energy is rotatory, we may infer that the forces called into play 
during one encounter are of a symmetrical character. It seemed, therefore, 
more likely that a simple relation between viscosity and temperature would 
obtain in the case of argon than in the case of the diatomic ” gases. 

The best experimental arrangement for examining this question is probably 
that of Holman*, in which the same constant stream of gas passes in suc- 
cession through two capillaries at different temperatures, the pressures being 
determined before the first and after the second passage, as well as between 
the two. But to a gas like argon, available in small quantities only, the 
application of this method is difficult. And it seemed unnecessary to insist 
upon the use of constant pressures, seeing that it was not proposed to in- 
vestigate experimentally the dependence of tmnspiration U|K)n pressure. 

The theoretical formula for the volume of gtis transpired, analogous 
to that first given by Stokes for an incompressible fluid, was developed by 
0. E. Meyerf. Although not quite rigorous, it probably suffices for the 
purpose in hand. If jp, , F, denote the pressure and volume of the gas as 
it enters the capillary, pa, as it leaves the capillary, we have 

(p,* - K). (4) 

In this equation t denotes the time of transpiration, R the radius of the 
tube, I its length, and fx the viscosity measured in the usual way. 

In order to understand the application of the formula for our present 
purpose, it will be simplest to consider first the passage of equal volumes 
of different gases through the capillary, the initial pressures, and the constant 
temperature being the same. In an apparatus, such as that about to be 
described, the pressures change as the gas flows, but if the pressures are 
definite functions of the amount of gas which at any moment has passed the 

♦ Phil Mag. VoL m. p. 81 (1877). 
t Pogg. Ann. Vol. oxxvn. p. 269 (1866). 
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capillary, this variation does not interfere with the proportionality between 
t and /A. For example, if the viscosity be doubled, the flow takes place 
precisely as before, except that the scale of time is doubled. It will take 
twice as long as before to pass the same quantity of gas. 

Although different gases have been employed in the present experiments, 
there has been no attempt to compare their viscosities, and indeed such 
a comparison would be difficult to carry out by this method. The question 
has been, how is the viscosity of a given gas affected by a change of tempera- 
ture ? In one set of experiments the capillary is at the temperature of the 
room ; in a closely following set the capillary is bathed in saturated steam 
at a temperature that can be calculated from the height of the barometer. 


If the temperature were changed throughout the whole apparatus from 
one absolute temperature 0 to another absolute temperature 6\ we could 
make immediate application of (4) ; the viscosities (/a, /jf) at the two tempera- 
tures would be directly as the times of transpiration {t, t'). The matter is 
not quite so simple when, as in these experiments, the change of temperature 
takes place only in the capillary. A rise of temperature in the capillary now 
acts in two ways. Not only does it change the viscosity, but it increases the 
volume of gas which has to pass. The ratio of volumes is d\ 0 ; and thus 


/t* t^0'’ 


(5) 


subject to a small correction for the effect of temperature upon the dimensions 
of the capillary. It is assumed that the temperature of the reservoirs is the 
same in both transpirations. 


The apparatus is shown in the figure. The gas flows to and fro between 
the bulbs A and B, the flow from A to B only being timed. It is confined by 
mercury, which can pass through U connexions of blown glass from A to C 
and from B to JD. The bulbs B, G, D are supported ujxm their seats with 
a little plaster of Paris. The capillary is nearly 5 feet (150 cm.) in length 
and is connected with the bulbs by gas tubing of moderate diameter, all 
joints being blown. E represents the jticket through which steam can be 
passed ; its length exceeds that of the capillary by a few inches. 

In order to charge the apparatus, the first step is the exhaustion. This 
is effected through the tap, F, with the aid of a Topler pump, and it is 
necessary to make a corresponding exhaustion in G and i), or the mercury 
would be drawn over. To this end the rubber terminal H is temporarily 
connected with (7, while I leads to a common air-pump. When the exhaustion 
is complete, the gas to be tried is admitted gradually at F, the atmosphere 
being allowed again to exert its pressure in G and D, When the charge is 
sufficient, F is turned off, after which 0 remains open to the atmosphere, and 
H is connected to a manometer. 
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When a measurement is commenced, the first step is to read the tempera- 
tures of the bulbs and of the capillary ; I is then connected to a force pump, 
and pressure is applied until so much of the gas is driven over that the 
mercury below A and in B assumes the positions shown in the diagram. 
I is then suddenly released so that the atmospheric pressure asserts itself 
in D, and the gas begins to flow back into 5. The bulb J allows the flow 
a short time in which to establish itself before the time measurement begins 
as the mercury passes the connexion passage K, When the mercury reaches 
Ly the time measurement is closed. 

One of the points to be kept in view in designing the apparatus is to 
secure long enough time of transpiration without unduly lowering the driving 
pressure. At the beginning of the measured transpiration the pressure 
in A was about 30 cm. of mercury above atmosphere, and that in B about 


sJ' 



2 cm. below atmosphere. At the end the pressure in A was 20 cm., and 
in B 3 cm., both above atmosphere. Accordingly the driving pressure fell 
from 32 to 17 cm. 
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Three, or, in the case of hydrogen, five, observations of the time were 
usually taken, and the agreement was such as to indicate that the mean 
would be correct to perhaps one-tenth of a second. The time for air at the 
temperature of the room was about ninety seconds, and for hydrogen forty-four 
seconds, but these numbers are not strictly comparable. 

When the low temperature observations were finished, the gas was lighted 
under a small boiler jilaced upon a shelf above the apparatus, and steam was 
passed through the jacket. It was necessary fco see that there was enough 
heat to maintain a steady issue of steam, yet not so much as to risk a sensible 
back pressure in the jacket. The time of transpiration for air was now about 
139 seconds. Care was always taken to maintain the temperature of the 
bulbs at the same point as in the first observations. 

There are one or two matters as to which an ajiparatus on these lines 
is necessarily somewhat imperfect. In the high temperature measurements 
the whole of the gas in the capillary is assumed to be at the temperature 
of boiling water, and all that is not in the cajiillary to be at the temperature 
of the room, assumptions not strictly compatible. The compromise adopted 
was to enclose in the jacket the whole of the capillary and about 2 inches 
at each end of the approaches, and seems sufficient to exclude sensible error 
when we remember the rapidity with which heat is conducted in small spaces. 
A second weak point is the assumption that the instantaneous pressures are 
represented by the heights of the moving mercury columns. If the connecting 
U -tubes are too narrow, the resistance to the flow of mercury enters into 
the question in much the same way as the flow of gas in the capillary. In 
order to obtain a check upon this source of error the apparatus has been 
varied. In an earlier form the connecting U -tubes were comparatively 
narrow; but the result for the ratio of viscosities of hot and cold air was 
substantially the same as that subsequently obtained with the improved 
apparatus, in which these tubes were much widened. Even if there be a 
sensible residual error arising from this cause, it can hardly affect the com- 
parison of temperature-coefiicients of gases whose viscosity is nearly the same. 

I will now give an example in detail from the observations of December 21 
with purified argon. The times of transpiration at the temperature of the 
room (15° C.) were in seconds 

104|, 104i, 104|. Mean, 104-67. 

When the capillaries were bathed in steam, the corresponding times were 
167^, 167^, 167f Mean, 167*58. 

The barometer reading (corrected) being 767*4 mm., we deduce as the 
temperature of the jacket 100*27° C. Thus ^ = 287*5, ^' = 372*8. The re- 
duction was effected by assuming 


( 6 ) 
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With the above values we get 

^ = 1 - 812 . 

As appears from (5), the integral part of x relates merely to the expansion 
of the gas by temperature. If we take 



we get 0*812. 

This number is, however, subject to a small correction for the expansion 
of the glass of the capillary. As appears from (4), the mtio /i', ft as used 
above requires to be altered in the same ratio as that in which the glass 
expands by volume. The value of w must accordingly be increased by 0*010, 
making 

n = 0*822. 

The following table embodies the results obtained in a somewhat extended 
series of observations. The numbers given are the values of n in (7), corrected 
for the expansion of the glass. 

Air (dry) 0*754 

Oxygen 0*782 

Hydrogen 0*681 

Argon (impure) .... 0*801 

Argon (best) 0*815 

In the hist trials, the argon was probably within 1 or 2 per cent, of 

absolute purity. The nitrogen lines could no longer be seen, and scarcely any 
further contraction could be effected on sparking with oxygen or hydrogen. 

It will be seen that the temperature change of viscosity in argon does 
not differ very greatly from the corresponding change in air and oxygen. 
At any rate the simpler conditions under which we may suppose the collisions 
to occur, do not lead to values of n such as 0*5, or 1*0, discussed by theoretical 
writers. 

I may recall that, on a former occasion*, I found the viscosity of argon 
to be 1*21 relatively to that of air, both being observed at the temperature 
of the room. 

[1902. See further, Vol. iv. p. 481.] 

* Hoy. Soc. Proe. January, 1896. [Vol. iv. p. 229.] 
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ON THE PASSAGE OF ARGON THROUGH THIN FILMS OF 

INDIARUBBER. 


[^PJdlosophical Magazine, XLix. pp. 220, 221, 1900.] 


Soon after the discovery of Argon it was thought desirable to compare 
the percolation of the gas through indiarubber with that of nitrogen, and 
Sir W. Roberts- Austen kindly gave me some advice upon the subject. The 
proposal was simply to allow atmospheric air to percolate through the rubber 
film into a vacuum, after the manner of Graham, and then to determine the 
proportion of argon. It will be remembered that Graham found that the 
percentage of oxygen was raised in this manner from the 21 of the atmo- 
sphere to about 40. At the time the experiment fell through, but during 
the last year I have carried it out with the assistance of Mr Goixion. 

The rubber balloon was first charged with dry boxwof)d sawdust. This 
rather troublesome operation was facilitated by so mounting the balloon that 
with the aid of an air-pump the external pressure could be reduced. When 
sufficiently distended the balloon was connected with a large Topler pump, 
into the vacuous head of which the diffused gases could collect. At intervals 
they were drawn off in the usual way. 

The diffusion was not conducted under ideal conditions. In oi-der to 
make the most of the time, the apparatus was left at work during the night, 
so that by the morning the internal pressure had risen to perhaps three 
inches of mercury. The proportion of oxygen in the gas collected was deter- 
mined from time to time. It varied from 34 per cent, when the vacuum 
was bad to about 39 per cent, when the vacuum was good. On an average 
it was estimated that the proportion of oxygen would be about 37 per cent, 
of the whole. The total quantity of diffused gas reckoned at atmospheric 
pressure was about 800 c.c. per twenty-four hours. 
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On removal from the pump the gas was introduced into an inverted flask 
standing over alkali, and with addition of oxygen as required was treated 
with the electrical discharge from a transformer in connexion with the public 
supply of alternating current. In this way the nitrogen was gradually 
oxidized and absorbed. Towards the close of operations the gas was trans- 
ferred to a smaller vessel, where it was further sparked until no further 
contraction occurred, and the lines of nitrogen had disappeared from the 
spectrum. The excess of oxygen was then removed by phosphorus. 

It remains only to recoid the final figures. The residue, free of oxygen 
and nitrogen, from 3205 c.c. of diffused gas was 39 c.c. The most instructive 
way of stating the result is perhaps to reckon the argon as a percentage, not 
of the whole, but of the nitrogen and argon only. Of the 3205 c.c. total, 
2020 c.c. would be nitrogen and argon, and of this the 39 c.c. argon would 
be 1'93 per cent. Since, according to Kellas (Proc. Roy. Soc. Vol. Lix. p. 67, 
1895), 100 c.c. of mixed atrao.spheric nitrogen and argon contains 1‘19 percent, 
of argon, we see that in the diffused gas the proportion of argon is about half 
as great again as in the atmosphere. Argon then passes the indiarubber film 
more readily than nitrogen, but not in such a degree as to render the diffusion 
process a useful one for the concentration of argon from the atmosphere. 
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ON THE WEIGHT OF HYDROGEN DESICCATED BY 

LIQUID AIR. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, Lxvi. p. 344, 1900.] 

In recent experiments by myself and by others upon the density of 
hydrogen, the giis has always been dried by means of phosphoric anhydride ; 
and a doubt may remain whether on the one hand the removal of acpieous 
vapour is sufficiently complete, and on the other whether some new impurity 
may not be introduced. 1 thought that it would be interesting to weigh 
hydrogen dried in an entirely different manner, and this 1 have rijcontly been 
able to effect with the aid of liquid air, acting as a cooling agent, supplied 
by the kindness of Professor Dewar from the Royal Institution. The opera- 
tions of filling and weighing were carried out in the country as hitherto. 
I ought, perhaps, to explain that the object was not so much to make a new 
determination of the highest possible accuracy, as to test whether any serious 
error could be involved in the use of phosphoric anhydride, such as might 
explain the departure of the ratio of densities of oxygen and hydrogen from 
that of 16 : 1. I may say at once that the result was negative. 

Each supply consisted of about 6 litres of the liquid, contained in two 
large vacuum-jacketed vessels of Professor Dewar’s design, and it suflBced 
for two fillings with hydrogen at an interval of two days. The intermediate 
day was devoted to a weighing of the globe empty. There were four fillings 
in all, but one proved to be abortive owing to a discrepancy in the weights 
when the globe was empty, before and after the filling. The gas wsis exposed 
to the action of the liquid air during its passage in a slow stream of about 
half a litre per hour through a tube of thin glass. 

I have said that the result was negative. In point of fact the actual 
weights found were iV A milligrams heavier than in the case of hydrogen 
dried by phosphoric anhydride. But I doubt whether the small excess is of 
any significance. It seems improbable that it could have been due to residual 
vapour, and it is perhaps not outside the error of experiment, considering 
that the apparatus was not in the best condition. 
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THB MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT. 

[Manchester Memoirs, XLIV. pp. 1 — 26, 1900.] 

The subject under discussion includes both natural and artificial flight. 
Although we arc familiar with the flight of birds, there are many interesting 
questions which arise in connexion with natural flight, and some of them are 
yet very obscure. 

In still air a bini, being hea\der than the fluid displaced, cannot maintain 
his level for more than a short time without working his wings. In this 
matter the vicarious principle holds good. If the bird is not to fall, some- 
thing must fall instead of him, and this can only be air. The maintenance 
of the bird thus implies the perpetual formation of a downward current of 
air, and involves therefore perfonriance of work. Later we shall consider 
more particularly how this work is applied; but a preliminary difficulty 
remains to be discussed. It is well known that large birds, such as vultures 
and pelicans, are often observed to maintain their level for considerable 
periods of time, without flapping or visibly working their wings. On a 
smaller scale, and in more special situations, sea-gulls in these latitudes 
perform similar feats. This question of the soaring or sailing flight of birds 
has given rise to much difference of opinion. Few of the naturalists, to 
whom we owe the observations, are familiar with mechanical principles, and 
thus statements are often put forward which amount to mechanical impossi- 
bilities. The arm-chair theorist at home, on the other hand, may be too 
willing to discredit reports of actual observations, especially when they are 
made in other parts of the world. On both sides it seems to be admitted 
that there is no sailing flight in the absence of wind; but observers, un- 
trained in dynamics and misled by the analogy of the kite, are apt to suppose 
that the existence of wind at once removes the difficulty. The doctrine of 
relative motion shows however that, so long as there is no connexion with 
the ground, a uniform horizontal wind is for this purpose the same thing as 
absolutely still air. 
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In a short paper upon this subject {Nature, xxvii. p. 534, 1883 [Vol. ii. 
p. 194]) I pointed out that, “ Whenever a bird pursues his course for some 
time without working his wings, we must conclude either (1) that the course 
is not horizontal, (2) that the wind is not horizontal, or (3) that the wind is 
not uniform. It is probable that the tnith is usually represented by (1) or 
(2), but the question I wish to raise is whether the cause suggested by (3) 
may not sometimes come into operation.** Case (1) is that of a rook gliding 
downwards from a tree in still air with motionless wings. We shall presently 
consider upon what conditions depend the time and distance of travel possible 
with a given descent. Case (2) is closely related to case (1). If the air have 
an upward velocity equal to that at which the rook falls through it in a 
vertical direction, the vertical motion is compensated, and the course of the 
rook relatively to the ground becomes horizontal. It is not necessary, of 
course, that the whole motion of the air be upwards ; a horizontal motion of 
the air is simply 8 uperj) 08 ed. A bird gliding into a wind having a small 
upward component may thus maintain relatively to the ground an absolutely 
fixed position, or he may advance over the ground to windward at a fixed 
level. 

There can be no doubt that the vertic^il component of wind plays a large 
part, not merely in the flight of birds, but in general atmospheric phenomena. 
Living at the bottom of the atmospheric ocean, where the wind is neccvssarily 
parallel to the ground, wo are liable to overlook the importance of vertical 
motions. This is the more remarkable when we consider that wind is due to 
atmospheric expansion and condensation, so that the primary movements are 
vertical and not horizontal. Thus the inhabitants of an oceanic island are 
specially interested in the so-called land and sea breezes, but the primary 
phenomenon is the rise and fall of air over the island as it is heated by the 
sun during the day and cooled by radiation at night. 

A recent American observer (Huffaker, Smithsonian Beport for 1897) has 
recorded many examples of vultures soaring under circumstances which sug- 
gested that they take advantage of the upward currents which rise locally 
from the ground when it is strongly heated by the sun. On dull days and 
in light winds the vultures were not seen to soar. There is no doubt that 
under the influence of a strong sun the layers of air near the ground approach 
an unstable condition, and that comparatively slight causes may determine 
local upward currents. Mr Huffaker suggests that in some cases the birds 
themselves, by flying round, may determine the upwani current. Some of 
his observations certainly point in this direction ; but it must be remembered 
that the immediate effect of flight will be a downward and not an upward 
current. 

The more obvious examples of upward motion occur when an otherwise 
horizontal wind meets an obstruction. Some years ago I visited the north 
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side of Madeira, where cliffs, nearly 2,000 feet high, rise perpendicularly 
from the sea. Being on the top of the cliiBf, we had difficulty in finding 
a sheltered spot until we noticed that close to the edge there was almost com- 
plete calm. Lying upon the ground and moving only one’s arms, it was 
possible to hold a handkerchief by the comer so that a little behind the 
plane of the cliff it hung downwards as in still air, and a little in front of the 
cliff’ was carried upwards in the vertically rising stream. A ball of crumpled 
paper thrown outwards was carried up high over our heads. Of course gulls 
and other birds found no difficulty in rising up the face of the cliff without 
working their wings. During a recent visit to India, I frequently watched 
the effect of similar upward cunvnts deflected by rocky fortresses which rise 
from the plains. Kites could be seen to maintain themselves for minutes 
together without a single flap of the wings. When this occurred, the birds 
were sailing to and fro over the windward side of the rock. 

We now turn to the consideration of case (3). 

‘‘In a uniform wind the available energy at the disposal of the bird 
depends upon his velocity relatively to the air about him. With only a 
moderate waste this energy can at any moment be applied t<j gain elevation, 
the gain of elevation being proportional to the loss of relative velocity 
squared. It will be convenient for the moment to ignore the waste referred 
to, and to suppose that the whole energy available remains constant, so that 
however the bird may ascend or descend, the relative velocity is that due to 
a fall from a certain level to the actual position, the certain level being of 
course that to which the bird might just rise by the complete sacrifice of 
relative velocity.” 

In illustration of case (3) I instanced a wind blowing everywhere hori- 
zontally but with a velocity increasing upwards, taking for the sake of 
simplicity the imaginary case of a wind uniform above and below a certain 
plane where the velocity changes. Since a uniform motion has no effect, we 
may suppose without further loss of generality, that the velocities of the 
wind above and below the plane are -f u and — w. Let us consider how a 
bird, sailing somewhat above the plane of separation and endowed with an 
initial relative velocity y, might take advantage of the position in which he 
finds himself. 

The first step is, if necessary, to turn round until the relative motion is 
down wind (in the upper stratum) and then to drop through the plane of 
separation. In falling down to the level of the plane there is a gain of 
relative velocity, but this of no significance for the present purpose, as it is 
purchased by the loss of elevation; but in passing through the plane there 
is a really effective gain. In entering the lower stratum the actual velocity 
is indeed unaltered, but the velocity relatively to the surrounding air (moving 
in the opposite direction) is increased. 
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If h denote the height above the plane of separation to which the initial 
relative velocity v is due, we have = 2gh. Here v is the velocity, relatively 
to the air in the upper stratum, with which the bird crosses the plane. 
After crossing, the velocity, now reckoned relatively to the air in the lower 
stratum, becomes ^-1-2^, and the new value of h is given by 

so that 2g {h' — h) = -f 4^^ = 4t^ (u + v). 

Here (A' — h) is the gain of potential elevation and, if ri is given, it increases 
as V increases. 

At this stage the bird is moving against the direction of the wind in the 
lower stratum. He next turns round — it is supposed without loss of relative 
velocity — until his direction is reversed so as to be with the wind of the 
lower stratum and contrary to the wind of the upper stratum. A passage 
upwards through the plane now secures another gain of relative velocity, 
or of potential elevation, of nearly the same value as before. The process 
may be repeated. At every passage through the jdano (whether in the 
upwards or in the downwards direction) there is a gain of potential elevation, 
and if this gain outweighs the losses all the while in progress, the bird may 
maintain or improve his position without doing a strok(‘ of work. 

It may be of interest to consider a numerical exampki. 

Suppose that 

= 30 miles per hour = 1’34 x 10^* cm. per second, 
and that h' — A = 10 feet = 305 cm. ; 

then in C.G.S. measure 

{v -f 2w)a = + 2g {h! - h) = 1*80 x 10« + '60 x 10« - 2'40 x 10«, 

and v + 1*55 x lO"* ; 

so that 2w = *21 x 10^ cm./scc. = 4*7 miles/hour. 

In this case a freshening of the wind amounting to 4*7 miles per hour 
is equivalent to a gain of 10 feet of potential elevation. 

In order to take advantage of the gradual increase of wind with elevation 
usually to bo met with, a bird may describe circles in an inclined plane, 
alwa)^ descending when moving to leeward and ascending when moving to 
windward. Whether the differences of velocity available at considerable 
elevations in the atmosphere are sufficient to allow a bird to maintain his 
position without working his wings appears to be doubtful. Near the level 
of the ground or sea these differences are greater, and probably suffice to 
explain much of the sailing flight of albatrosses and other sea-birds. 

B. IV, 


30 
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Another way in which a bird may draw upon the internal energy of the 
wind has been specially discussed by Dr Langley {Smithsonian Contributions, 
1898), who calls attention to the fact that the well-known gustiness of the 
wind, at any rate near the earth’s surface, is underestimated in the usual 
meteorological records. The differences of horizontal velocity involved in 
what are commonly called gusts of wind imply in general vertical motions 
also, but near the ground these latter may, perhaps, be left out of account. 
The advantage which a bird may take of the variations in the speed of the 
wind is explicable upon the principles already applied, the inertia of the 
bird playing in some sort the part of the string of a kite. 

If u denote the speed of the wind at any moment, and v the speed of the 
bird in the opposite direction, both e.g,, reckoned relatively to the ground, 
the available energy is measured by a)® Suppose now that the Avind 

freshens, w becoming u 4- du, while v remains constant. The increment of 
available energy is 

dn)^ — ^ (v -f uf = (t; -f u) du ; 

or in time t, f n)du (1) 

Jo 

The speed of the wind being supposed to be periodic, and the integration 
being taken over a sufficiently long perioil of time, we have 

f udu = 0 ; 

Jo 

and thus the mechanical advantage may be reckoned as 



In order that this may have a finite value, v must vary ; the principle 
being that to get the most advantage v must be great when du is positive, 
that is when the wind is freshening, and smaller when the wind is failing. 
The higher velocity required to meet the freshening wind is to be obtained 
by a previous fall to a lower level. 

As an example, let us suppose that u and v are periodic, so that 
u = Uq 4- Ui sin pt, v = Vo + Vj cos (pt -f- e) ; 

then J vdti=sptCjVjJcospt . cos (pt 4- e) dt, 

and, when t is great, J vdu = \ptUiVi cose (3) 

The mechanical advantage obtained in time t is greatest when e vanishes, 
i£,, when du and v are in the same phase. This mechanical advantage is to 
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be set against the frictional and other losses neglected in our original suppo- 
sition. Were there no such losses, the value of v, or of the elevation, might 
continually increase. 

This example shows that it is quite possible for a bird moving in a very 
natural manner against a strong and variable wind to maintain himself and 
to advance over the ground without working his wings. Observations of this 
kind are recorded by Mr Huffiiker. It will be understood, of course, that 
a bird, not being interested in simplifying the calculation, will take any 
advantage that offers itself of the internal enei-gy of the wind and of upward 
currents in order to attain his objects. 

In the preceding discussions we have assumed, for the sake of simplicity, 
that a bird or a flying machine is able to glide in still air without loss of 
energy. It is needless to say that the truth of such an assumption can, 
at best, be only approximate. Apart from frictional losses, the maintenance 
of a given level implies the continual formation of a downward aerial current, 
and consequent expenditure of energy. We have next to (jonsider the mag- 
nitude of these losses, taking the case of a plane moving at a uniform speed. 
And, in the first instance, we shall neglect the frictional forces, assuming that 
the reaction of the air upon the plane is truly normal. 

Before we can advance a step in the desired direction wc must know how 
the normal pressure upon an aeroplane is related to the size and shape of the 
plane, to the velocity of the motion, and above all to the angle between the 
plane and the direction of motion. According to an erroneous theory, to 
some extent sanctioned by Newton, the mean pressure would deq^end only 
upon the area of the plane and the resolved part of the velocity in a direction 
perpendicular to the ])lanc. If V be the velocity, a the angle between V and 
the plane, p the density of the air (or other fluid concerned), the pressure p 
would be given by 

p = ^pF*sin‘^a (4) 

That this formula is quite erroneous, especially when a is small, has long 
been known*. At small angles the pressure is more nearly proportional to 
sin a than to sin* a and, as wiis strongly emphasized by Wenham in an early 
and important paper on aerial locomotion j*, the question of shape and pre- 
sentation is by no means indifferent. In the case of an elongated shape 
moving with given velocity F, and at a given small inclination a, the pressure 
is much greater when the long dimension of the plane is perpendicular than 
when it is (nearly) parallel to F, 

* A further discuBsioii will be found in Phil, Mag, Vol. n. p. 430, 1876 ; Scientific Paper$, 
Vol. 1. p. 287; and in Nature^ Vol. xlv. p. 108, 1892. [Vol, iii. p. 491.] 
t Beport of Aeronautical Society ^ 1866, p. 10. 
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According to a theoretical formula developed on the basis of Kirchhoff’s 
analysis {PhiL Mag, loc. cit) we should have for the mean pressure, instead 
of (4), 




TTSin a 

4 + TT sin a 


)F-. 


( 5 ) 


This applies strictly to motion in two dimensions, or practically to the case 
of a very elongated blade, whose length is perpendicular to F. 

At perpendicular incidence (a = 90°) the difference between (4) and (5) is 
not important ; but when a is small, the value of p in (5) may be enormously 
greater than the corresponding value fi*om (4). 

As regards numerical values, if we use c.G.s. measure, so that F is 
measured in centimetres per second, we have in the case of air under standard 
conditions p = *00128, and p, at perpendicular incidence, measured in dynes 
per square centimetre, is according to (4), 

= *00064 F* (6) 

This do(is not differ greatly from the data given in enginc^ering tables. To 
com])are with Langleys m<u*e recent experiments, we may express F in 
metivs per second and p in grams weight per square centimetre. Thus 

/«-0065F'-*; (7) 

while the mean of Langley’s numbers gives 

p' = -0087^2, (8) 

about 30 per cent, greater. The difference is accounted for, at any rate 
partly, by the suctioii which exjieriment shows to exist at the back of the 
plate. 

As regards the law of obliquity, the early experiments of Vince (1798) 
sufficed to show that the effect was more nearly as sin a than as sin^ a. In 
recent times this subject has been very thoroughly investigated by Langley, 
who has examined not only the influence of obliquity, but also of the shape 
and presentation of the plane. His results for the case to which (6) relates 
indicate an even greater relative effect at small angles, probably referable to 
the back suction. A laboratoiy experiment to demonstrate the reality of 
this suction was described in one of the papers already referred to (Nature, 
loc, cit). 

Experiments upon the law of obliquity, as executed for the case of air, by 
Dines* and Langley f, involve cumbrous and costly whirling machines, and 
if made in the open are greatly embarrassed by wind. An apparatus capable 


* Pivc, Boy, Soc, Jane, 1890, 
t Smithtonian Contributiom to Knowledge, 1891. 
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of working in the laboratory, or as a lecture illustration, has long been a 
desideratum. With the aid of Mr Gordon I have recently constructed one 
which, Avhilc very simple and inexpensive, performs suflSciently well. It may 
be regarded as a kind of adjustable windmill. An axis of hard steel, finely 
pointed at the ends, is carried by agate cups. From a central boss six spokes 
of round steel project symmetrically, carrying at their ends six similar vanes 
of tin-plate. The vanes are provided with projecting sockets of brass tubing, 
which fit the spokes somewhat tightly, but yet allow the vanes to be rotated 
when desired. The vanes are 4 inches long and inches wide, the distance 
of their inner ends from the axis being about 8*7 inches. The whole appa- 
ratus is as light as may be (about 120 gm.) consistently with the necessary 
rigidity. 

If the vanes are all inclined at the same angle, the apparatus works like 
an ordinary windmill, and may be set into rapid rotation by a motion through 
the air parallel to the axis. This motion may take place either in a horizontal 
or in a vertical direction. If means were provided for estimating the couple 
needed to prevent rotation, we should obtain the efficiency of the vanes at 
the given obliquity and speed. Observations at the same speed and at other 
obliquities would then give the means of determining the law of obliquity. 

Such a procedure would be analogous to that adopted in former ex- 
periments with whirling machines. The essential feature of the present 
method consists in setting some of the vanes to compensate othej*s inclined 
at different angles. The balance of effects is independent of thi^ speed of’ the 
wind, so long as it is unifonn over the whole section in operation. To guard 
against errors that might arise from a deficient fulfilment of this condition, 
I have preferred so to arrange that opposite vanes were inclined always at 
the same angle. For example, two pairs of opposite vanes might be set so 
that their planes make an angle of 6" with the axis. The remaining pair 
of opposite A^anes would then be set at a greater angle, and this would be 
varied until no tendency remained to turn in either direction. The exact 
point of balance could be inferred either from the absence of observable 
effect, or by intci-polation from equal slight effects in opposite directions. 

As has been suggested, the motion itself may be either horizontal or 
vertical. Fair results may be obtained indooi’s at a walking speed, and my 
first idea was to determine balances by holding the wheel overhead while 
travelling in a dog-cart at 10 or 12 miles per hour. But when the axis is 
horizontal, much time is lost owing to the necessity of readjusting the centre 
of gravity after almost every shifting of the vanes. With a nearly vertical 
motion the position of the centre of gravity is of less consequence, and it 
was found that very good results could be arrived at by somewhat rapidly 
lowering the apparatus while held in the hands with axis vertical. It is 
possible that part of the delicacy obtained in this way is due to a partial 
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annulment of gravity during the downward acceleration and consequent 
diminution of frictional effect at the bearings. 

Some of the observations presently to be discussed were made in this 
way, but in most of them the aiTangement was rather different. The wheel 
was removed from its bearings and suspended by a fine wire, whose torsion 
wixs insufficient to check the rotation seriously. The wire was pulled up 
vertically by a cord mnning over a pulley overhead. Although this iirrange- 
ment offered some advantages, they were largely neutralised by disturbances 
due to draughts; and it is probable that equally good balances might be 
obtained by the simpler method. 

According to an old and long discredited law, the normal 23rossure upon 
a vane movnng through the air at given S 2 )eed would be proportional to the 
square of the sine of the angle (a) between the plane of the vane and the 
direction of motion. The resolved jjart of this in the direction of rotation 
would be sin- a cos a, which expression would rcjiresent the efficiency of the 
vanes of our mill as dependent upon the angle of setting. When a is small, 
the second factor is of little importance. A very simple experiment will 
now decide whether the law of sin*'^ a is, or is not, an approximation to the 
truth. We find, in fact, that four vanes set at (3° markedly over 2 )ower two 
vanes set at 9^, whereas accoixiing to the law of sin-^a the reverse should 
happen. In order to balance the four vanes at the two vanes need to 
be at about 14^®, 

By observations of this kind materials are collected for a conqdete plotting 
out of the curve of efficiency. The efficiency necessarily vanishes when 
a = 0, and also on account of the resolving factor, when a = 90”. In order k» 
balance four vanes set at 5°, we may set the remaining two vanes cither at 
or at about 58”. The efficiency reaches a maximum in the neighbour- 
hood of 27”. The results are shown in A (Fig. 1), or in the second column 
of the accompanying table. The scale of the ordinates is, of course, arbitrary. 
The efficiency for 5” is assumed to be 10. 


a 

Rotatory Eiiiciency 

Normal Pressuro 

i 

! ^ 

Rotatory Efiiciency 

Normal Pressare 

0 

0*0 

0 

40 

27*0 

88 

5 

10-0 

25 

50 

23*5 

91 

10 

190 

48 

60 

19*0 

94 

15 

24*8 

64 

70 

13*2 

96 

20 ! 

28*0 

76 

80 

6*9 

99 

25 

292 

80 

90 

0*0 

100 

30 I 

1 

29*0 

84 





In order to deduce the normal pressure, the results for the rotatory 
efficiency must be divided by cos ct, and accuracy is necessarily lost in the 
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case of the larger angles. The numbers thus arrived at are plotted in 
curve B, and are given in the third column of the table, reduced so as to 
make the maximum (at 90°) equal to 100. As regards the relative pressures 
at the smaller angles, the results appear to be at least jis accurate ii8 those 
obtained on a larger scale with the whirling machine ; but the reference to 
the pressure operative at 90"" is jirobably less accurate. The principal con- 
clusion that at small angles the pressure is proj)ortional to sin a, and by no 
means to sin*** a, is abundantly established. 
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In applying these results, the first problem which suggests itself for 
solution is that of the gliding motion of an aeroplane. It was first success- 
fully treated by Pdnaud*, and it may be taken under slightly different forms. 
We may begin by supposing the motion to be strictly horizontal, the velocity 
being V and the inclination of the plane to the horizon being a. Under these 
circumstances a propelling force F is required, which wc suppose to act 
horizontally. The mean pressure upon the plane we will denote by /icF^sina, 
the tissumption of proportionality to sin a being amply sufficient for the case 
of sinall angles, with which alone we arc practically concerned. If 8 be the 
area of the plane, the whole normal force is /cfifF^sina. In view of the 
smallness of a, we may equate this to the weight (IF) supported. Thus 


W = kSV^ sin a, (9) 

also kSV^ sin^ a (10) 


If F be independent of F, tis approximately in the method of rocket 
propulsion, these equations show at once that there is no limit to the weight 
that may be supported by a given F. It is only necessary to make a small 
enough, and to take F large enough to satisfy (9). 

In other methods of propulsion wc should have to do rather with the 
rate {H) at which energy is expended than with the force F itself The 


relation is 

H^FV, ( 11 ) 

so that in place of (10) U — kS F* sin“ a (12) 


Or, again, since in many cases the power that might be expended is pro- 
portional to the weight lifted, we may conveniently write 


i/= WU, 


From these equations we derive 

F= 


kSH 


JF 

k8U 


.(13) 

(14) 


sin a = 


k8H’^ 

TF« 


k8U^ 
W ^ 


(15) 


and it is possible so to determine F and a that, with a given U and a given 
8, any weight IF can be supported. As IF increases, F must be greater and 
a smaller. The same is true, in an enhanced degree, if it be H that is given 
in place of U, 

Acconiing to what has been shown (6), (7), (8), Fig. 1, we have in C.G.S. 
measure 

K sin 5° = ‘26 x *00085, 

so that = *0024 (16) 

* Soci6t€ PkUomathique de Paritt 1876; Report of Aeronmitical Society, 1876. See also 
W. Froude, Glasgow Proceedings, Vol. xviii. p. 66, 1891. 
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In the case of a very elongated plane the value of k would be a little 
higher. We must remember that V is reckoned in centimetres per second, 
S in square centimetres, and the normal force in dynes. 

The conclusion that a weight, however groat, may be supported with a 
given S and a given V, or even a given H, is unpractical for more than one 
reason. There must be a limit below which or cannot be reduced, if only 
because of the high degree of instability that such an adjustment must have 
to contend with. Another important matter is the tangential force upon the 
plane, although some distinguished experimenters have expressed the opinion 
that it is negligible. In order to take account of it, we may add to the 
right-hand member of (10) a term proportional to but independent of a. 
Thus (12) becomes 

//= WU^{K8Hm^a-¥ti) V\ (17) 

(9) remaining unchanged. Eliminating F, we find 

i/-_(AC/.Vsin*«+/i)- 

V/Sf«siri^a 


Wc may apply (18) to find for what value of sin a the quantity attains a 
minimum. By the ordinary rules, 


sin’* a 


8/4 

kS' 


(19) 


and, of course, this value of sin’ a must be small, if the investigation is to bo 
applicable. If /* vanish, sin a diminishes without limit. In general the 
minimum value of tf’ is given by 




16 F 

kS 



( 20 ) 


and the corresponding value of V'‘ by 

(’■) 

These equations show that the necessary work depends entirely upon /4, and 
that without a knowledge of this element no numerical conclusions can be 
arrived at. 


It might be supposed that /4, so far as it depends upon the aeroplane, 
would be proportional to 8, but this relation is more than doubtful. In any 
case of a practical machine there must at any rate be a part of fi not 
proportional to 8. 

It may be well to recall that U represents the velocity at which a weight 
equal to W would have to be raised in order to do work equal to that done 
by the propelling force F, By (20), caeteris paribus, U varies as 

We may now pass to the case of an aeroplane gliding in still air, the path 
being slightly inclined downwards. If 0 be the small angle between the 
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path and the horizontal, we may regard the component of gravity in this 
direction, viz., W sin 0, as the propelling force F, Thus 

H^Wn=^FV^WVsm0, ( 22 ) 

so that U^VsinS (23) 


The same eiiuations apply as before, with the undei’standing that a, being 
the inclination of the plane to the direction of motion through the air, is no 
longer identical with the inclination of the plane to the horizon. The latter 
angle, reckoned positive when the leading edge is downwaixls, will now be 
denoted by (0 — a). 


Introducing (23) into (14), (15), we get 




W 

kS sin 0 * 


sin a = 


k8V'^ sin^ 0 

w ’ 


(24) 


from which it appears that whatever may be the values of W and S, 0 may 
still be as small as we pletise. Thus, if frictional forces can be neglected, a 
high speed is all that is required in order to glide without loss of energy. 
This is the supposition upon which we discussed the manner in which a bird 
may take advantage of the internal work of the wind; and we see that the 
motion of the biixl must be of such a character that he always retains a high 
velocity relatively to the surrounding air. The advantage that we showed to 
be obtainable must be set against losses due to friction and to imjxufect 
fulfilment of the condition just specified. 


When frictional forces are included we may mse equation (18), merely 
substituting V sin 0 for U. The problem already considered of making U a 
minimum is still pertinent, since U denotes the rate of vertical descent. By 
(19), (20), (21) 


sin“ a = 


3 ^ 

kS’ 


sin» 0 = 


tr® _ 16 /t 


(26) 


so that, 0 and a being small. 




(26) 


This result, due to P4naud, shows that when the rate of vertical descent is 
slowest, or when the time of falling a given height is greatest, the slope of 
the plane to the horizon is downwards in front, and equal to one-quarter of 
the slope of the line of motion. The actual minimum rate of vertical descent 
is given by (20). This rate is relative to still air. If there be a wind having 
a vertical component of the same amount, the course of the plane may be 
horizontal. 


Another slightly different minimum problem is also treated by P^naud, 
in which it is required to deteimine how far it is possible to glide while 
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falling through a given vertical height. From (9), (17), (23), we have in 
general 

. a sin^ a + a/ fcS 

sin 0 = — (27) 


sin a 


When 0 is a minimum by variation of a, 

sin a = J sin 0 = (28) 

In this case the plane bisects the angle between the h«jrizontal and the 
direction of motion. 


In the flying machines of Penaud, Langley, and Maxim, the propelling 
force is obtained by a screw, acting like the screw-propeller of a ship. 
A rough theory of this action is easily given and is of interest, not only in 
the application to the horizontal propulsion of an aeroplane, but also because 
a screw rotating about a vcu’tical axis may be used for direct maintenance. 
The latter question may conveniently be considered first. 


The screw is supposed to maintain a weight W at a fixed jK)sitioii in still 
air. This it does by creating a downward current of velocity v. If be the 
area of section of the current, equal to that swept through by the screw, the 
volume of air acted upon per second is S'v, and the momentum generated 
per second is i^'v.pv, or S'pv'^. Hence 

W^S'pv^ (29) 

Again, the kinetic enci’gy generated per second is ^S'ptf^; so that if U be the 
velocity at which W would have to be lifted to do a corresponding amount of 
work, we may, neglecting frictional losses, equate the above to UW. Thus 

UW=:iS'pif (30) 

From (29), (30), = U, 

= ( 31 ) 


So far as these equations are concerned, any weight can be maintained by a 
limited expenditure of work, but the smaller the power available the larger 
must be the section of the stream of air, and consequently of the screw, or 
other machinery, by which the air is set in motion. Again from (31) 


WU^ 


(4pS')i ^ 


,(32) 


so that if S' be given, the whole pow'er required varies as TFi 


To obtain numbers applicable to the case of a man supporting himself in 
this way by his own muscular power, we take in e.G.s. measure 

If *68000 x981, 17^*16, 

S' * 6*0 X 10^ SC], cm. 


thus finding 
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This represents the cross-section of the descending column of air. If we 
equate 8' to d will be the diameter of the screw required, and we get 
d = 90 metres. It is to be observed that this assumed value of U corresponds 
to the power which a man may exercise when working for eight hours a day. 
But oven if he could do ten times as much for a few minutes, d would still 
amount to 9 metres ; and in this estimate nothing has been allowed for the 
weight of the mechanism, or for frictional losses. It seems safe to conclude 
that a man will never support himself in this manner by his own muscular 
power. 

A screw works to better advantage when it has a forward motion through 
the fluid, for then a larger mass comes under its influence. Let us suppose 
that a screw, now rotating about a horizontal axis, is advancing through still 
air with horizontal velocity F. Also let v be the actual velocity with which 
the column of air leaves it. The volume acted on per second is S'(F -f v). 


If F be the propulsive force 

F = S'p ( F + v)v (33) 

Again, the work per second required to generate the kinetic energy of the 
column is 

}jS'p(V+v)v'^ (34) 

The whole work expended per second (U') is accordingly 

if' = J^F + ( F + v) = F( F + i t;) (35) 


When F is great cumpai'cd with the right-hand member of (35) reduces to 
its first term. We conclude that when a screw advances at a sufficiently 
rapid rate, the energy left behind in the fluid is negligible, so that the whole 
work done is available for propulsion. The distinction between H* and If, 
as fonnerly employed, then disappears. 

If U denote the rate at which W would have to be lifted in order to do 
the work actually performed by the machine, wc may now take from (15), as 
applicable to the rapid flight of an aeroplane, 




In the case of direct maintenance by a screw rotating about a vertical 
axis, (31) gives 

''= 7 ( 4 ") 


It may be interesting to compare the powers required in the two methods, 
especially as some high authorities have favoured direct maintenance, without 
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the use of an aeroplane, as the more economical. The ratio of the values of 
U in (36), (37) is 

(»«> 

or, in the case of air, since k == *0024, /> = *0012, 

V(2sina.>S7S) (39) 


Since a may be made small, and B the area of the plane may be a large 
multiple of B' the area swept over by the screw, it would appear that the 
advantage must lie with the aeroplane, even if the object be mere main- 
tenance, and not a rapid transit from place to place. 

But although the flying machine of the future will, as it appears to me, 
be on the principle of the aeroplane, it cannot be denied that the method 
of direct maintenance by a vertically rotating screw offers certain present 
advantages. Among the most important of these arc a much better ensured 
stability, and less danger in alighting owing to the absence of rapid horizontal 
motion. The first experiments might well be made with screws driven by 
electric motoi-s, the power being supplied from the gi’ound by means of 
vertical wires 30 or 40 feet long. In this way the necessary experience 
would be easily gained, and most of the doubtful points settled, before a 
completely self-contained machine was attempted. 

In natural flight revolving mechanism is not, and apparently could not 
have been, used. As we all know, a bird flying horizontally through still 
air performs the necessary work by flapping his wings. The effect of a 
reciprocating motion in modifying the action of an aeroplane was, I believe, 
first considered in detail by Professor M. Fitzgerald*. It may be convenient 
to give, as naturally connected with the foregoing, an outline of this theory 
in a modified form, following Professor Fitzgerald in assimilating the wing 
to a simple aeroplane, upon which is imposed (without rotation) a vertical 
reciprocating motion. 

We denote by n the horizontal velocity of the plane supposed uniform, 
by V the veiliical velocity at time ty by 0 the inclination of the plane to the 
horizon at time ty while B and W denote the area and weight as before. If 
we assume the same formula for the pressure as before, although the 
application is now to an unsteady motion, and further suppose that vfu 
and 6 are always small, we get as in (9) for the whole normal pressure upon 
the plane at time t 

kB (u^ -f V®) (^ H- v/u)y (40) 

in which however v® in (u^ -h v*) may be omitted. 


Proc. Roy. 8oe. Vol. lxiv. p. 420, 1899. 
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We now assume that 6 and v are periodic, for example that 


6 ^ 6^ 01 cos jt)^, (41) 

vju^ /3 cos (pt + e), (42) 


where the periodic time t is related to p according to 

T = 27r /p. 

At this stage the criticism may present itself that the assumed motion 
involves a reaction for which we have made no provision. In practice the 
reaction is supplied by the inertia of the body of the bird to which the wings 
are attached. The difficulty would be got over by supposing that there are 
several planes executing similar movements, but in different phases regularly 
disposed. It seems hardly worth while to complicate the present investigation 
by introducing a vertical movement of the weight. 

By (40) the whole pressure at time t, perpendicular to the plane, is 


kSu^ {0q + 0y cos pt^ ^ cos {pt 4- €)} .(43) 

Of this the mean value is to be equated to the weight W sup 2 )orted, so that 

W=^k8u^0, (44) 

The horizontal component of the whole pressure at time t is 

S . Ku ^ . {0 + v/ii] 0, (45) 

and of this the mean value is to be supposed to be zero, in onler that the 
plane may move with uniform horizontal velocity. Thus 

00^ + ^01^ + i cos e = 0 (46) 

Again, if WU he the (mean) rate of expenditure of work, 


WU = 8 . KV^ . f (0 -hv/u) V d (t/r) = 8 . {^0i cos e -h yS*^). . . .(47) 

Jo 


If we eliminate /8 between (46), (47), we get 

WU — 8 ^) 

VYU^i^.^KU - - > 


,(48) 


from which we see that if 0i be given (as well as 8, W, ii), U is least when 
€ = 0, viz., when the phase of maximum vertical velocity coincides with the 
phase of greatest inclination. In this case by use of (44) we have 


(7 = 


kSu 


14- 




(49) 


If we regard W, 8, u as given, the smallest value of U corresponds to 6^ being 
large in comparison with which is given by (44)^. 


It mnst not be forgotten that di itBelf has been assumed to be small. 
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The smallest value is 




W 

kSu ’ 


(50) 


The work required to be done is here the same function of S, W, and the 
horizontal velocity as was found in (14), where V has the meaning hero 
assigned to w. 

We see from (46) that, under the circumstances supposed, + /8 is 
numerically small in comparison with 6^, and d fortioii in comparison with 
01. Accordingly the forward edge of the plane is inclined downwards when 
the motion of the plane is downwards. 

As reganls the pre.ssure, it is by (43) proportional to 

^0 + (^1 + ^) cos jt)t, 

in which the second term is relatively small. The pressure acts always upon 
the under side of the plane, and the weight is approximately supported in all 
phases. 
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ON THE LAW OF SECIPKOCITY IN DIFFUSE REFLEXION. 

{PhiloHophical Magaziney XLix. pp. 324, 325, 1900.] 

In the current number of the Philosophical Magazine (Vol. xlix. p. 199) 
Dr Wright discusses the question of the amount of light diffusely reflected 
from a given area of a matt surface as dependent upon the angle of incidence 
(i) and the angle of emission (e). According to Lambert*s law the function 
of i and e is 

cost cos€; (1) 

and this law, though in the present case without theoretical foundation, 
appears approximately to represent the fiicts. The question may indeed be 
raised whether it is possible so to define an ideally matt surface that 
Lambert's law may become strictly applicable. 

The conclusion drawn by Dr Wright from his experiments with com- 
pressed powders upon which I desire to comment is that numbered (4) in his 
risumi of results, viz. “ A law for the intensity of reflected scattered light 
cannot be symmetric in reference to i and e." It appears to me that this 
statement is in contradiction to a fundamental principle of reciprocity, of 
such generality that escape from it is difficult. This principle is discussed 
at length in my book on the Theo7'y of Sounds § 109. Its application to the 
present question may be thus stated : — Suppose that in any direction (i) and 
at any distance r from a small surface {S) reflecting in any manner there be 
situated a radiant point (A) of given intensity, and consider the intensity of 
the reflected vibrations at any point B situated in direction e and at distance 
r' from 8, The theorem is to the effect that the intensity is the same as it 
would be at A if the radiant point were transferred to B*» The conclusion 
follows that whatever may be its character in other respects, the function 
of i and e which represents the intensity of the reflected scattered light must 
be symmetrical with respect to these quantities. 

The actual departures from the reciprocal relation found by Dr Wright 
were not very large, and they may possibly be of the nature of experimental 
errors. In any case it seems desirable that the theoretical difficulty in 
accepting Dr Wright's conclusion should be pointed out, 

* I have not thoughi it neoeesary to enter Into queetione eonneeted with polarization, but 
a more particular statement could easily be made. 
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ON THE VISCOSITY OF GASES AS AFFECTED BY 
TEMPERATURE. 


[Proceedings of the Royal Society, Lxvii. pp. 187 — 139, 1900.] 


A FORMER paper* describes the apparatus by which I examined the in- 
fluence of temperature upon the viscosity of argon and other gases. I have 
recently had the opportunity of testing, in the same way, an interesting 
sample of gas prepared by Professor Dewar, being the residue, uncondensed 
by liquid hydrogen, from a large quantity collected at the Bath springs. As 
was to be expected f, it consists mainly of helium, as is evidenced by its 
spectrum when rendered luminous in a vacuum tube. A line, not visible 
from another helium tube, approximately in the position of A (Neon) is also 
apparent 

The result of the comparison of viscosities at about 100*" C. and at the 
temperature of the room was to show that the temperature effect was the 
same as for hydrogen, 

* Roy. Soc, Proc. Vol. lxvi. (1900), p. 68. [Vol. iv. p. 462.] 

+ Roy. Soc. Proc. Vol. lix. (1896), p. 207; Vol. lx. (1896), p. 66. [Vol. iv. p. 226.] 

X I speak doubtfully, because to my eye the interval from to (helium) appeared about 
equal to that between and the line in question, whereas, according to the measurements of 
Bamsay and Travers (Roy. Soc. Proc. Vol. lxiii. (1898), p. 488), the wave-lengths are — 


Di 6895*0 

i>3 5889*0 

Dg 6876*9 

I>a 6849*6, 


80 that the above-mentioned intervals would be as 19 *1 : 26 *8. [June 23. — Subsequent observations 
with the aid of a scale showed that the intervals above spoken of were as 20 : 21. According tc 
this the wave-length of the line seen, and supposed to correspond to Dg, would be about 5865 
on Rowland’s scale, where 5896*2, jDj=6890*2, 7)8=6876*0.] I may record that the 
refraetivity of the gas now under discussion is 0*182 relatively to air. 

B, IV. 


81 
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In the former paper the results were reduced so as to show to what 
power {71) of the absolute temperature the viscosity was proportional. 



n 

c 

Air 

0-754 

111*3 

Oxygen 

0-782 

128-2 

Hydrogen ( 

Helium { 

0-681 

i 72*2 

Argon 1 

0-815 

150-2 


Since practically only two points on the temperature curve were ex- 
amined, the numbers obtained were of course of no avail to determine 
whether or no any power of the temperature was adecjuate to represent the 
complete curve. The question of the dependence of viscosity upon tempe- 
rature has been studied by Sutherland*, on the basis of a theoretical 
argument which, if not absolutely rigorous, is still entitled to considerable 
weight. He deduces from a special form of the kinetic theory as the function 
of temperature to which the viscosity is proportional 




( 1 ) 


c being some constant proper to the particular gas. The simple law 0^, 
appropriate to “ hard spheres,” hero appears as the limiting fonn when 0 is 
very great. In this case, the collisions are sensibly uninfluenced by the 
molecular forces which may act at distances exceeding that of impact. 
When, on the other hand, the temperature and the molecular velocities are 
lower, the mutual attraction of molecules which pass near one another in- 
creases the number of collisions, much as if the diameter of the spheres was 
increased. Sutherland finds a very good agreement between his formula (1) 
and the observations of Holman and others upon various gases. 

If the law be assumed, my observations suffice to determine the values 
of c. They are shown in the table, and they agree well with the numbers 
for air and oxygen calculated by Sutherland from observations of Obermayer. 


Phil. Mag. Vol. xxxvi. (1893), p. 507. 
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REMARKS UPON THE LAW OF COMPLETE RADIATION. 


[^Philosophical Magazine, XLIX. pp. 539, 540, 1900.] 


By complete radiation I mean the radiation from an ideally black body, 
which according to Stewart* * * § and Kirchhoflf is a definite function of the 
absolute temperature 6 and the wave-length X. Arguments of (in my opinionf ) 
considerable weight have been brought forward by Boltzmann and W. Wien 
leading to the conclusion that the function is of the form 

( 1 ) 

expressive of the energy in that part of the spectrum which lies between 
X and X-fdX. A further specialization by determining the form of the 
function if> was attempted later Wien concludes that the actual law is 

( 2 ) 

in which Cj and Ca are constants, but viewed from the theoretical side the 
result appears to me to be little more than a conjecture. It is, however, 
supported upon general thermodynamic grounds by Planck§. 

Upon the experimental side, Wien's law (2) has met with important 
confirmation. Paschen finds that his observations are well represented, 
if he takes 

14,455, 

* Stewart’s work appears to be insafficiently recognized upon the Continent. [See PhiU Mag, 
I. p, 96, 1901 ; p. 494 below.] 

t Phil. Mag. Vol. xnv. p. 622 (1898). 

X Witd. Ann. Vol. Lvm. p. 662 (1896). 

§ Wt€d. Ann. Vol. x. p. 74 (1900). 
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6 being measured in centigrade degrees and \ in thousandths of a millimetre 
{fi). Nevertheless, the law seems rather difficult of acceptance, especially 
the implication that as the temperature is raised, the radiation of given wave- 
length approaches a limit. It is true that for visible rays the limit is out 
of range. But if we take X = 60/Lfc, as (according to the remarkable researches 
of Rubens) for the rays selected by reflexion at surfaces of Sylvin, we see that 
for temperatures over 1000"* (absolute) there would be but little further 
increase of radiation. 


The question is one to be settled by experiment ; but in the meantime 
I venture to suggest a modification of (2), which appears to me more probable 
a priori. Speculation upon this subject is hampered by the difficulties 
which attend the Boltzmann- Max well doctrine of the partition of energy. 
According to this doctrine every mode of vibration should be alike favoured ; 
and although for some reason not yet explained the doctrine fiiils in general, 
it seems possible that it may apply to the graver modes. Let us consider 
in illustration the case of a stretched string vibrating transversely. According 
to the Boltzmann-Maxwell law the energy should be equally divided among 

all the modes, whose frequencies are as 1, 2, 3 Hence if k be the 

reciprocal of X, representing the frequency, the energy between the limits 
k and k + dk is (when k is large enough) represented by dk simply. 


When we pass from one dimension to three dimensions, and consider 
for example the vibrations of a cubical mass of air, we have {Theory of Sound, 
§ 267) as the equation for k^, 

k^ Js-q^ -h r^, 


where p, q, r are integers representing the number of subdivisions in the 
three directions. If we regard p, q, r as the coordinates of points forming 
a cubic array, k is the distance of any point from the origin. Accordingly 
the number of points for which k lies between k and k -f dk, proportional 
to the volume of the corresponding spherical shell, may be represented 
by k^dk, and this expresses the distribution of energy according to the 
Boltzmann-Max well law, so far as regards the wave-length or frequency. 
If we apply this result to radiation, we shall have, since the energy in each 
mode is proportional to 0, 


or, if we prefer it. 


6¥dk, (3) 

^X~*dX (4) 


It may be regarded as some confirmation of the suitability of (4) that it is of 
the prescribed form (1). 


The suggestion is that (4) rather than, as according to (2), 

\-^dX 


( 5 ) 
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may be the proper form when "KS is great*. If we introduce the exponential 
factor, the complete expression will be 


( 6 ) 

If, as is probably to be preferred, we make k the independent variable, 
(6) becomes 

Ci61^e~^*i*dk. ( 7 ) 

Whether (6) represents the facts of observation as well as (2) I am not in 
a position to say. It is to be hoped that the question may soon receive 
an answer at the hands of the distinguished experimenters who have been 
occupied with this subject. 

* [1902. This is what I intended to emphasize. Very shortly afterwards the anticipation 
above expressed was confirmed by the important researches of Kubens and Kurlbaum {Dmde 
Ann, IV. p. 649, 1901), who operated with exceptionally long waves. The formula of Planck, 
given about the same time, seems best to meet the observations. According to this modification 

of Wien’s formula, in (2) is replaced by 1). When \6 is great, this becomes 

X^/cg, and the complete expression reduces to (4).] 
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ON APPROXIMATELY SIMPLE WAVES. 


[Philosophical Magazine, L. pp. 135 — 139, 1900.] 


The first question that arises is as to the character of absolutely simple 
waves ; and here “it may be well to emphasize that a simple vibration implies 
infinite continuance, and does not admit of variations of phase or amplitude. 
To suppose, as is sometimes done in optical speculations, that a train of simple 
waves may begin at a given epoch, continue for a certain time involving it 
may be a large number of periods, and ultimately cease, is a contmdiction 
in terms*.*’ A like contradiction is involved if we speak of unpolarized light 
as homogeneous, really homogeneous light being necessarily polarized. 

This much being understood, approximately simple waves might be 
defined as waves which for a considerable succession deviate but little from 
a simple train. Under this definition large changes of amplitude and fre- 
quency would not be excluded, provided only that they entered slowly enough. 
More frequently further limitation would be imposed, and approximately 
simple waves would be understood to mean waves which for a considerable 
succession can be approximately identified with a simple train of given 
frequency, if not of given amplitude. But the phasef of the simple train 
approximately representing the given waves would vary from place to place, 
slowly indeed but to any extent. 


Thus if we take, as analytically expressing the 
ment upon time. 


ifeosp^-f A'sinp^, 


dependence of the displace* 


( 1 ) 


* Theory of Sound, 2nd ed. § 65 a, 1894. 

t What in here called for brevity the phase is more properly the deviation of phase torn that 
of an absolutely simple train of waves. 
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where H and K are slowly varying functions of t, the frequency may be 
regarded as constant, while the amplitude + iT*) and the phase 

tQixr^{KIH) vary slowly but without limit. It scarcely needs to be pointed 
out that a slow uniform progression of phase is equivalent to a sraall change 
of frequency. 

In one important class of cases the phase remains constant and then, 
since a constant addition to t need not be regarded, (1) is sufficiently repre- 
sented by 

H cos pt (2) 

simply. If the changes of amplitude are periodic, we may write 

H=:Ho + Hi cos qt + H/ sin qt+ H^cosiqt’^ sin 2qt-^ , ...(3) 

in which q is supposed to be small. The vibration (2) is then always 
equivalent to a combination of simple vibrations of frequencies represented by 

}h i> + 9, p-q* p^-2q, p- 2q, &c. 

Under this head may be mentioned the case of ordinary beats, so familiar 


in Acoustics. Here 

Hss: Hi cos qty (4) 

and H cos pt -^Hi cos (p + q)t-^ cos{p — q)t (5) 


It may be observed that although the phase is regarded as constant, the 
change of sign in the amplitude has the same effect as an alteration of 
phase of ISO"*. 

Another important example is that of intermittent vibrations. If we put 

ir=2(l + co8 5f^), (6) 

the amplitude is always of one sign, and 

Hcos pt 2 cos pt-h cos (p + q)t + cos(p — q)t (7) 

Three simple vibrations are here required to represent the effect. 

Again {Theory of Sound, § 65 a), if 

H =4fCos^qt, (8) 

we have 

H cos pt = I Qxyspt -h cos (p + y) ^ + cos {p — q)t 

-f i cos (p -f 2}) ^ + i cos {p-2q)t (9) 

If K also be variable and periodic in the same period as H, so that 

K^K,^Ki cos + Kx »ia.qt + Kt cos sin 23 < + (10) 

ve have the most general periodicity expressed when we substitute these 
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values in ( 1 ); and the general conclusion as to the periods of the simple 
vibrations required to represent the eifect remains undisturbed. 

If K and H vary together in such a manner that the amplitude ■+• K^) 
remains constant, the sole variation is one of phase. My object at present 
is to call attention to this class of cases, so far as I know hitherto neglected, 
unless an example {Phil. Mag, xxxiv. p. 409, 1892 [Vol. iv. p. 16]) in 
which an otherwise constant amplitude is periodically and suddenly reversed 
be considered an exception. 

If we take 

H = cos (a sin qt\ K = sin (a sin qt\ (11) 

H and K are of the required periodicity, and the condition of a constant 
amplitude is satisfied. In fact ( 1 ) becomes 

cos {j)t — a sin qt) ( 12 ) 

Now, since 

gmcosd = (a) cos 6 -f (a) cos 2 ^ -f . . . 

4* 2i^^J»(a)cos n0+ ... , 

we have 

^iafimqt = 4 . Jj sin qt + 2/3 cos 2qt + 2iJ^ sin 3^^ 


■f2t/4C08 4(/f -f ... , (13) 

and thus 

cos (a sin qt) = (a) + 2J.j (a) cos 2qt -f 2J^ (a) cos 45 ^^ -h . . . , . . .(14) 

sin {a sin qt) = 2J, (a) sin qt + 2J^ (a) sin -h . . . , (15) 


where Jj, &c. denote (as usual) the Bessel's functions of the various 
orders. In the notation of (3) and (10) 

■^o~^o(®)j s= 2 «/s(a), J ?4 = 2 i/^(a), &c., 

= iTi s= = ...» 0, = . . . =s 0, 

Ki = 2Ji (a), JTg = 2 t/s (a), = 2J^ (a), &c. 

Accordingly ( 12 ), expressed as a combination of simple waves, is 
t/o (a) cos pt -f J 9 (a) {cos {p - 2 g) ^ + cos {p -f 2q) t} 

+ 1/4 (a) {cos (jp + 4y) ^ 4- cos (p ~ 4j) «} 4 . . . , 

+ Ji (a) {cos {p^q)t-^ cos {p 4- q) t] 

+ J, (a) (cos (p - 3<?) < - cos {^) + 3^) i] + ( 16 ) 
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n 



( 12 ) 

( 18 ) 

J »( 24 ) 

0 

- -26005 

+ -15065 

+ •04769 

- -01336 

- -05623 

1 

+ -33906 

- -27668 

- ‘22345 

- -18799 

~ *15404 

2 

+ -48609 

~ -24287 

- -08493 

-•00753 

+ *04339 

3 

+ •30906 

+ •11477 

+ 19514 

+ -18632 

+ •16127 

4 

+ -13203 

+ -35764 

+ -18250 

+ •06964 

-*00308 

5 

+ -04303 

+ •36209 

- -07347 

- -15537 

- *16230 

6 

+ -01 139 

+ -24584 

- -24372 

- -15596 

- •06455 

7 

+ ■00265 

+ -12959 

- -17025 

+ -05140 

+ -13002 

8 

+ -00049 

+ 05653 

+ -04510 

+ *19593 

+ -14039 

9 

+ -00008 

+ -02117 

+ •23038 

+ -12276 

- *03643 

10 

+ •00001 

+ 00696 

+ •30048 

- -07317 

- -16771 

11 


+ *00205 

+ -27041 

- *20406 

- -10333 

12 


+ *00055 

+ •19528 

- -17624 

+ •07299 

13 


+ -00013 

+ -12015 

- -03092 

+ *17632 

14 


+ -00003 

+ •06504 

+ -13157 

+ •11803 

16 


+ -00001 

+ -03161 

+ *23559 

- *03863 

16 



+ 01399 

+ -26108 

“ *16631 

17 



+ ‘( X)570 

+ *22855 

- *18312 

18 



1 + -00215 

+ *17063 

- *09311 

19 



+ -00076 

+ *11271 

+ *04345 

20 



+ *00025 

+ *06731 

+ *16191 

21 



+ -00008 

+ -03686 

4 - *22640 

22 



+ *00002 

+ *01871 

4 - *23429 

23 



+ *00001 

+ *00886 

4 - -2031 3 

24 



+ 00395 

+ -15604 

25 




+ *00166 

4 - *10695 

26 




+ *00066 

+ *06778 

27 




+ *00025 

4 - *03990 

28 




+ *00009 

4 - -02200 

29 




+ -00003 

+ *01143 

30 




+ -00001 

4 - *00563 

31 




VV/l/VrtJ 

+ *00263 

32 





+ *00118 

33 





+ *00050 

34 





4 - *00021 

35 





4- -00008 

36 





+ *00003 

37 





+ *00001 
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If o, representing the maximum disturbance of phase, be small, we may 
write approximately 

while .4 &c. are of higher powers in a than a?. Thus if we stop at the first 
power of a, we are concerned only with the multiples of t represented by 

p> p-q> i> + 9; 
while if we include a* we have 

P, p-q, p + q, p-2q, p+^q- 

But when a is not small, the convergence is slow, and a large number 
of terms will be required even for a moderately close approximation. The 
preceding table, due to Meissel, is condensed from Gray and Mathew's BesseVs 
Functions. So far as tt can be identified with 3, the values of a equal to 
3, 6, 12, 18, 24 correspond to maximum deviations of phase (in both directions) 
equal to 1, 2, 3, 4 periods respectively. It appears that the largest value 
of Jn (^) occurs for a value of n somewhat less than a. Indeed, it is at once 
evident from (12) that frequencies in the neighbourhood of p ± qa will be 
important elements. 



262 . 

ON A THEOREM ANALOGOUS TO THE VIRIAL THEOREM. 


[Philosophical Magazine, L. pp. 210 — 213, 1900.] 

As an example of the generality of the theorem of Clausius, Maxwell* 
mentions that in any framed structure consisting of struts and ties, the sum 
of the products of the pressure in each strut into its length, exceeds the 
sum of the products of the tension of each tie into its length, by the product 
of the weight of the whole structure into the height of its centre of gravity 
above the foundations.*^ It will be convenient to sketch first the proof of 
the purely statical theorem of which the above is an example, and afterwaixls 
of the corresponding statical applications of the analogue. The proof of the 
general dynamical theorem will then easily follow. 

If X, Y, Z denote the components, parallel to the axes, of the various 
forces which act upon a particle at the point x, y, z, then since the system 
is in equilibrium, 

= SF-0, S^ = 0. 

If we multiply those equations by x, y, z respectively, and afterwards effect 
a summation over all the particles of the system, we obtain a result which 
may be written 

l,[x.%X -fy = 0 (1) 

The utility of the equation depends upon an alteration in the manner 
of summation, and in particular upon a separation of the forces R (considered 
positive when repellent) which act mutually between two particles along their 


Nature, Vol. x. p. 477, 1874 ; [Maxweirs] Scientific Papere, Vol. ii. p. 410. 
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line of junction p. If y, z and so, y', / be the coordinates of the particles, 
we have so far as regards the above-mentioned forces, 

or with summation over every pair of particles SJBp. The complete equation 
may now be written 

Fy + ^^)-f (2) 

where in the first summation X, F, Z represent the components of the 
external forces operative at the point x, y, z. In Maxwell’s example the only 
external forces are the weights of the various parts of the system (supposed 
to be concentrated at the junctions of the struts and ties), and the reactions 
at the foundations. 

The analogous theorem, to which attention is now called, is derived in 
a similar manner from the equally evident equation 

2[^.2F+y.2X] = 0 (3) 

We have to extract from the summation on the left the force R mutually 
operative between the particles at x, y, z and at x\ y\ / ; and we shall limit 
ourselves to the case of two dimensions. If X, Y be the components of force 
acting upon the latter particle, p the distance between the particles, and 
<f) the inclination of p to the axis of x, we have 

F (a?' — a?) + X (y' — y) — Rp sin ; 

so that if now X, Y represent the total external force acting at x, y, 
(3) becomes 

2 [irF4-yX] + 2i2psin2^ = 0, (4) 

where the first summation extends to every particle and the second to every 
pair of particles. 

If the external force at y be P and be inclined at an angle a, we have 
X = P cos a, F = P sin a ; 

so that, if a? = r cos y = r sin ^ as usual, (4) may be written 

2Pr sin (0 -h a) + XRp sin 2<^ = 0 (6) 

As simple examples of these equations, consider the square framework 
with one diagonal represented in Figs. 1 and 2, and take the coordinate axes 
parallel to the sides of the square. Since sin 2^ » 0 for all four sides of 
the square, the only R that occurs is that which acts along the diagonal 
where sin 2^ = — 1. In Fig. 1 opposed forces P act at the middle points of 
the sides, but since in each case ^ + a = 0, the terms containing P disappear. 
Hence P = 0. 
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In Fig. 2, where external forces P act diagonally at the unconnected 
comers, sin + a) = — 1, and since p = 2r, P = — P, signifying that the 
diagonal piece acts as a tie under tension P. In neither case would the 
weight of the members disturb the conclusion. 

Fig. 1. Pig. 2. 




The forces exercised by the containing vessel upon a liquid confined 
under hydrostatic pressure p contribute nothing to the left-hand member 
of (4). The normal force acting inwards upon the element of boundary 
ds is pds, so that 

X ^—pdy, F = pdx, 

and accordingly 

'1 [xY + yX] = ^pjd (a? - y% 

vanishing when the integration extends over the whole boundary. 

Abandoning now the supposition that the particle at a?, y is at rest, 
we have 

i^y) ri dx dy d^y (Px 

SO that if m be the mass of the particle, A, F the components of force acting 
upon it, 

_ dx dy d^ixX/) xr 

or with summation over all the particles of the system, 

= + + W 

We now take the mean values with respect to time of the various terms 
in (7). If the system be such that 

j^timxy) 

does not continually increase, we obtain, as in the case of the virial theorem, 

® 

It would seem that this equation has application to the molecular theory 
of the viscosity of gases, analogous to that of the virial as applied to hydro- 
static pressure. 
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ON BALFOUR STEWART’S THEORY OF THE CONNEXION 
BETWEEN RADIATION AND ABSORPTION. 

[^Philosophical Magazine, l. pp. 98 — 100, 1901.] 

On a recent occasion* I remarked that Stewart’s work appeared to me 
to be insufficiently recognized upon the Continent. One reason for this is 
probably the comparative inaccessibility of the Edinburgh Transactions in 
which his first paper appeared f. Another may be found in the fact that the 
paper itself is not well arranged, and that the principal conclusion is put 
forward in the fii*st instance as if it were the result of Stewart’s special 
experiments. The experiments were indeed of great value ; but this course 
gave an opening to Kirchhoff ’s objection that “ this proof [of the law that the 
absorption of a jdate equals its radiation and that for every description of 
heatXl cannot be a strict one, because experiments which have only taught 
us concerning more and less, cannot strictly teach us concerning equality\y 
I am inclined to think that Stewart would have received more recognition 
if he had never experimented at all ! 

While yielding to no one in admiration for Kirchhoflf, I can hardly regard 
him as in this matter an imjmrtial critic. In a paper|| which should be 
studied by the historical inquirer, Stewart himself protests against some of 
Kirchhoff’s remarks, and to my judgment makes out his case. In his ex- 
cellent Handbuch der Spectroscopic, recently published, Prof. Kayser, with 
evident desire to be impartial, gives Stewart much, but not all, of the credit 
that I would claim for him. But, so far as I have seen, neither Stewart 
himself nor any of his critics favourable or unfavourable have cited the 
paragraph upon which he mainly relies. It may be of service to readers who 
are unlikely to see the original, if I reproduce it here, exactly as it stood : — 

* Phil. Mag, S. 5, Vol. xlix. p. 639 (1900). [Vol. iv. p. 488.] 

t Edin, Tram, Vol. xxn. p. 1, March 1868. 

X The italics are Stewart’s. 

§ Kirchhoff, ** On the History of Spectrum Analysis,” Ac., Phil, Mag, Vol. xxv. p. 268 <1869). 

|] Phil, Mag, Vol. xxy. p. 354 (1868). 
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^'20. A more rigid demonstration may be given thus: — Let AB, BG be 
two contiguous, equal, and similar plates in the interior of a substance of 
indefinite extent, kept at a uniform temperature. 

The accumulated radiation from the interior im- 
pinges on the upper surface of the upper plate ; 
let us take that portion of it which falls upon 
the particles A, in the direction DA, This ray, 
in passing from A to B will have been partly 
absorbed by the substance between A and B\ 
but the radiation of the upper plate being equal 
to its absorption (since its temperature remains 
the same), the ray will have been just as much recruited by the united 
radiation of the particles between A and JS, as it was diminished in intensity 
by their absorption. It will therefore reach B with the vsame intensity as it 
had at A . But the quality of the ray at B will also be the same as its 
quality at A, For, if it were different, then cither a greater or less pro- 
portion would be absorbed in its passage from B to (7, than was absorbed 
of the equally intense ray at -d, in its passage between A and B, The 
amount of heat absorbed by the particles between B and C would therefore 
be different from that absorbed by the particles between A and B, But this 
cannot be ; for, on the hypothesis of an equal and independent radiation of 
each particle, the radiation of the particles between B and C is equal to that 
of the particles between A and B, and their absorption equals their nidiation. 
Hence the radiation impinging on B, in the direction of DB, must be equal 
in quality as well as quantity to that impinging upon A ; and, consequently, 
the radiation of the particles between A and B must be equal to their ab- 
sorption, as regards quality as well as quantity ; that is, this equality between 
the radiation and absorption must hold for every individual description of 
heat*." 

Surely this goes to the root of the matter, and it presents the argument 
in its most natural form. Kirchhoff’s independent investigation of a year 
and a half laterf is more formal and elaborate, but scarcely more convincing. 

No one in England or elsewhere disputes the great obligations under 
which Spectrum Analysis lies to Kirchhoff. In a passage quoted by Dr 
Kayser {loc. cit p. 92) from Lord Kelvin — “ To Kirchhoff belongs, I believe, 
solely the great credit of having first actually sought for and found other 
metals than sodium in the sun" — the force of “solely" seems to have been 
misunderstood. I have Lord Kelvin’s authority for interpreting this to mean 
that the entire credit of the discovery mentioned belongs to Kirchhoff, not 
that he is entitled to no credit in other directions. 

* Edin, Trans, Vol. xxii. p. 13, March 1868. 

t Momtsbericht der Akad, d, Wi$s, zu Berlin, Deo. 1869. 
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SPECTROSCOPIC NOTES CONCERNING THE GASES OF THE 

ATMOSPHERE. 

[Philosophical Magazine, i. pp. 100 — 105, 1901.] 


On the Visibility of Hydrogen in Air, 

My first experiments upon this question were made in July 1897. The 
sparks were taken between platinum points in a small chamber through 
which dried air at atmospheric pressure could be led, and the spectrum was 
examined with a spectroscope of two prisms. The (7-line could be very 
nearly obliterated by careful drying. But if part by volume of hydrogen 
were added and the mixture passed afterwards through the phosphoric 
anhydride, the increased visibility of (7 Avas very marked. At that time 
I was occupied with the density of carbonic oxide and interested in the 
question as to whether it contained appreciable quantities of hydrogen*. 
When carbonic oxide, prepared from prussiate of potash and dried as for 
weighing, was passed through the apparatus, the (7-line became nearly in- 
visible ; but the test with carbonic oxide was thought to be less delicate than 
with air in consequence of the proximity of another bright line in the former 
case. 

I have lately resumed these experiments, induced thereto principally by 
the remarkable results of M. Gautier. This observer, working by chemical 
methods, finds that air normally contains about jo.oo'o hydrogen in addition 
to variable amounts of hydrocarbons. It appeared to me that a spectro- 
scopic confirmation would be interesting. 


Proc. Roy, 8oc, Vol. wu. p. 206 (1897). [Vol. iv. p. 848.] 
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Using the old apparatus, in which the tubes conveying the gas and the 
electrodes were fitted into a rubber cork, I could not succeed in getting quit 
of 0 from the spectrum of somewhat powerful sparks, however carefully the 
air were dried. The coil was excited with five Grove cells and a large leyden- 
jar was connected with the secondary in the usual way. This observation 
was of course consistent with the presence of hydrogen in the atmosphere ; 
but it was suspicious that the best approach to evanescence was obtained 
with a somewhat brisk rather than with a slow current of air, indicating 
that the source of the hydrogen was in the apparatus rather than in the 
atmosphere. As it seemed desirable to apply heat, I discarded the old 
apparatus, substituting for it a simpler one consisting merely of a small 
bulbous enlargement of the gas-leading tube. Into this the platinum elec- 
trodes were sealed. The gases under examination were stored under slight 
pressure and on leaving the reservoirs were partially dried with sulphuric 
acid. A three-way tap allowed the easy substitution of one gas for another. 
After passing this tap the gas was further dried by phosphoric anhydride on 
its way to the sparking-bulb. 

The application of heat to the bulb and to the short length of tubing 
between the bulb and the phosphoric anhydride led, as was expected, to 
a recrudescence of C. Subsequently there seemed to be an improvement. 
Not only was G less conspicuous, but its visibility remained about the same 
although the rate of flow were vfiried. It is difficult to describe in words 
the effect upon the eye, but I may say that with the actual spectroscopic 
arrangements including a somewhat wide slit the line could be certainly and 
steadily seen. 

The above was the appearance with a stream of (country) air. When air 
to which part of hydrogen (by volume) had been added was substituted, 
the visibility of G was markedly increased ; and the difference was such that 
one could easily believe that the proportion of hydrogen actually operative 
had been doubled. This conclusion would be in precise agreement with 
M, Gautier, could we assume that the smaller quantity of hydrogen really 
accompanied the air. But the facts now to be recorded render this assump- 
tion extremely doubtful. 

In the first place the visibility of G with ordinary air was not perceptibly 
diminished by passage of the air over red-hot cupric oxide included between 
the sulphuric acid and the three-way tap. It may be argued that cupric 
oxide is not competent in modeiute length to remove the last traces of 
hydrogen from air, even though the air be passed over it in a slow stream. 

I found, however, on a former occasion ♦ that hydrogen purposely introduced 


* On an Anomaly encountered in Determinations of the Density of Nitrogen Gas, Proc, Boy, 
Soc. Vol. LV. p. 848 (1894). [Vol. iv. p. 107.] 

B. IV. 
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into nitrogen could be so far removed in this way that the weight remained 
sensibly unaffected, although Yo.ooo residual hydrogen might be expected 
to manifest itself. 

Moreover, when air purposely contaminated as above with of hy- 
drogen was passed over the copper oxide, the additional hydrogen appeared 
to be removed, the visibility of C reducing itself to that corresponding to 
untreated air. 

Being desirous of testing the matter as far as possible, I have ex- 
perimented also with nitrous oxide and with oxygen. In the former case 
the general appearance of the spectrum is much the same as with air. The 
C-line was thought to be, if anything, more visible than in the case of air, 
but the difference could not be depended upon. Two samples of gas were 
tried, one from an iron bottle as supplied commercially, the other prepared 
in the laboratory from ammonium nitrate. Oxygen from permanganate of 
potash also showed the (7-line more distinctly than air, but this may probably 
be attributed to the elimination of a neighbouring nitrogen line. It is 
possible, of course, that these gases may have contained traces of hydrogen, 
but in that case it is strange that the proportion should be so nearly the 
same as in air. 

These observations certainly seem to leave a minimum of room for the 
hydrogen found by M. Gautier, but I should be unwilling to call his con- 
clusion in question on the strength of what are after all but eye estimates. 
I have not been able to find a detailed account of M. Gautier’s experiments 
or of what precautions he took to assure himself that the water collected 
could not have had its origin in the glass or copper oxide of his hot tubes*. 
The most satisfactory test would be comparison experiments in which oxygen 
or nitrous oxide is substituted for air, or, perhaps better still, in which air is 
used over and over again. 

If, as I should suppose were I to judge from my own experiments alone, 
the residual (7-line was not wholly or even principally due to hydrogen in the 
air, it would have to be explained by hydrogen evolved from the glass of the 
sparking-chamber or from the platinum electrodes. In view of what is known 
respecting the behaviour of vacuum-tubes, such an explanation does not 
appear improbable. 

Experiments upon the visibility of C in vacuum-tubes have shown a much 
smaller degree of sensibility. The tube was in connexion with a Topler 
pump and was traversed by a stream of air. The passage from high (atmo- 
spheric) to low pressure took place at a glass capillary which allowed about 
30 C.C. per hour (reckoned at atmospheric pressure) to leak past. When 

* [1902. See Annales de Chimie, xxn. Jan. 1901* Further experiments of my own are detidled 
in Phil Mag, in. p. 416, 1902.] 
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moist air from the room on a damp day (15° C.) was admitted, the hydrogen 
(7-line was very bright, nearly obliterating one of the dark bands of nitrogen. 
On drying the air with phosphoric anhydride, the (7-line disappeared. Air 
mixed with 1 per cent, of hydrogen showed it doubtfully, per cent, plainly, 
2 per cent, perhaps equally with the moist air. The much smaller sensibility 
(about 50 times) in these experiments may be partly due to the less favour- 
able character of the ground upon which the hydrogen line has to show itself. 


Demonstration at Atmospheric Pressure of Argon from very small 
quantities of Air, 

Success in reducing the necessary amount of air depends a good deal 
upon the form of tube employed. That sketched (Fig, 1) allows a minimum 
residue to be sparked and examined. In some ex- 
periments the tube, standing over weak alkali, was 
charged with 5 c.c. only of air. The first part of 
the sparking is with electrodes ending in platinum 
points and brought up in U-shaped tubes of which 
the bends are filled with mercury. A Kuhmkorff 
actuated by two or three Grove cells is employed 
at this stage, and the sparks pass just under the 
shoulder of the containing tube, oxygen being su})- 
plied as required from a small electrolytic gene- 
rator. When the volume is sufficiently reduced 
and most of the nitrogen has disappeared, the 
electrodes above spoken of are removed. 

In the next stage the sparks are taken between 
a sealed-in electrode at the top of the containing 
tube, and another sealed into the top of a single 
U-tube brought round through the alkali, and 
rising (as shown) through the narrow part of the 
containing tube. In order to avoid splashing and 
consequent risk of fracture from sudden cooling of 
the heated glass, it was thought an advantage that 
the tubes through part of their length should make a tolerably close fit. 
But the most important precaution appears to be the use of very short 
sparks and a reduction of the battery to two cells. When it is desired to 
observe the spectrum, a small jar must be connected in the usual way. 

The spectroscope employed had two prisms, and the sparks were focused 
upon a somewhat wide slit by a 2-inch lens. A low-power eyepiece was 
favourable. 


Fig. 1. 
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The group of lines in the argon spectrum first observed by Schuster* 
[for figure, see Vol. iv. p. 199] is easily seen. Owing to the warmth F is 
very diffuse, sometimes nearly filling up the interval between 4879 and 4847. 
On one occasion when the original air taken was only 5 c.c., the group was 
almost as distinct as with pure argon. The residual gas, measured cold, was 
probably no more than *1 c.c. This was rather an extreme case, and it would 
not have been possible to renew the sparking without an addition of oxygen, 
to be afterwards removed by careful additions of hydrogen. But the argon 
spectrum shows fairly well even when the gas is diluted with two or three 
times its volume of oxygen. 

I have described this experiment at some length because I think that it 
would make a good exercise for students, requiring no special apparatus but 
what they should be able to construct for themselves. Although, as I have 
said, 5 c.c. of air is ample, a novice would naturally begin with 10 or 15 c.c. 


Concentration of Helium from the Atmosphere, 

In a footnote [p. 266] to a paper on the Separation of Gases by Diffusion!, 
I suggested that the lighter constituent of a mixture might be concentrated 
by causing it to diffuse against a stream of an easily absorbable gas, such as 
carbonic acid. In Jan. 1899 a good many trials upon these lines were made 
with the object of putting in evidence the helium of the atmosphere, and 
a certain degree of success was attained. A stream of carbonic acid (pre- 
pared from marble and hydrochloric acid and reckoned at 3 litres per hour) 
is maintained for say 14 hours through a diffusion-tube open above to the 
atmosphere. This tube, placed vertically, is about 40 cm. long and of about 
5 cm. diameter. The gases of the atmosphere diffuse downwards into the 
tube, but the heavier constituents are held almost entirely at bay by the 
stream of carbonic acid. If we draw off continuously a supply from a point 
say halfway down the diffusion-tube, we shall obtain carbonic acid with a 
small admixture of atmospheric gases in which the lighter ingredients, e,g, 
water, hydrogen, and helium, are relatively much concentrated. In my ex- 
periments the lateral stream was about 250 c.c. per hour, and was manipulated 
with the aid of a Sprengel pump. Between the pump and the diffusion-tube 
was interposed a short length of tobacco-pipe through the walls of which the 
gas had to pass and which presented the right degree of obstruction. After 
passage to the low-pressure side, the bulk of the CO 3 was absorbed with 
alkali, and the residual gases collected over alkali at the foot of the Sprengel 
in the usual way. 

* Rayleigh and Ramsay, Thil. Tram, 186, p. 224 (1895). [Vol. iv. p. 169.] See also Nature^ 
Vol. m. p. 168 (1895). [Vol. iv. p. 199.] 

t Phil, Mag, Vol. xlu. p, 493 (1896). [Vol. iv. p. 266.] 
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The subsequent treatment for removal of nitrogen by the electric dis- 
charge was conducted as usual, towards the close in the tube described and 
figured above. The final residue on the occasion when D* was best seen 
(under the jar discharge) was about ‘25 c.c. Argon was also plainly visible 
and probably constituted the greater part of the bulk. When the volume 
was doubled by addition of oxygen, A was seen less well. 

Success depended a good deal upon precautions to .avoid the presence of 
gases, and especially of argon, which had not undergone diffusion. It was 
necessary to eliminate the dissolved gases of the dilute hydrochloric acid 
with which the COj was prepared, and to keep an atmosphere of COa in the 
supply-vessel. Until these precautions were taken. A, though frequently 
suspected, was not clearly and steadily seen. Even at the best, good measure- 
ments could hardly have been tiiken ; but the line appeared to be in the right 
place for helium, as distinguished for example from neon. 
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ON THE STRESSES IN SOLID BODIES DUE TO UNEQUAL 
HEATING, AND ON THE DOUBLE REFRACTION RESULT- 
ING THEREFROM*. 


[Philosophical Magazine, i. pp. 169 — 178, 1901.] 


The phenomena of light and colour exhibited in the polariscope when 
strained glass is interposed between crossed nicols are well known to every 
student of optics. The strain may be of a permanent character, as in glass 
imperfectly annealed or specially unannealed, or it may be temporary, due 
to variations of temperature or to mechanical force applied from without. 
One of the best examples under the last head is that of a rectangular bar 
subjected to flexure, the plane of the flexure being perpendicular to the 
course of the light. The full effect is obtained when the length of the 
bar is at 45° to the direction of polarization. The revival of light is a maximum 
at the edges, where the material traversed is most stretched or compressed, 
while down the middle a dark bar is seen representing the “ neutral axis.” 
It is especially to be noted that the effect is due to the glass being unequally 
stretched in the two directions perpendicular to the line of vision. Thus 
in the case under discussion no force is operative perpendicular to the length 
of the bar. Under a purely hydrostatic pressure the singly refracting 
character of the material would not be disturbed. 

When a piece of glass, previously in a state of ease, is unequally heated, 
double refraction usually ensues. This is due, not directly to the heat, 
but to the stresses, different in different directions and at different places, 
caused by the unequal expansions of the various parts. The investigation 
of these stresses is a problem in Elasticity first attacked, I believe, by 


* From the Lorentz Collection of Memoirs. 
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J. Hopkinson*. It will be convenient to repeat in a somewhat different 
notation his formulation of the general theory, and afterwards to apply it 
to some special problems to which the optical method of examination is 
applicable. 


In the usual notation f if P, Q, JB, 8, T, U be the components of stress ; 
u, Vy w the displacements at the point y, ^ /a the elastic constants ; 
we have such equations as 


P-\ 


^ ^ dw\ du 

dx^ dy^ dz)^ ^ dx* 


( 1 ) 



These hold when the material is at the standard temperature. If we suppose 
that the temperature is raised by 6 and that no stresses are applied, 


du ^dv ^ dw __ ^ 
dx dy^ dz"^ ^ * 


while dwjdy &c. vanish. The stresses that would be needed to produce the 
same displacements without change of temperature are 

P = Q=:P=(3X4-2/4)/t<9, V^il 

Hence, so far as the principle of superposition holds good, we may write 
in general 

w 

« 

with similar equations for Q, P, P, U. 


If there be no bodily forces, the equation of equilibrium is 

dx^ dy dz 

with two similar equations ; or with use of (3) and (4) 


.(5) 


if 


w 


dy 

7 = (3\ 4* K. 


.( 7 ) 


One of the simplest cases that can be considered is that of a plate, bounded 
by infinite planes parallel to xy, and so heated that d is a function of z only. 


* dies*, of Math* Vol. vin. p. 168 (1879). [1902. From a notice by W. KOnig (Beibl&tter, 1901) 
I gather that some of the problems here dealt with had already been treated by Neumann in 1841.] 
t See, for example, Lovers Theory of Elasticity y Cambridge University Press, 1892. 
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If, further, d be symmetrical with respect to the middle surface, the plate 
will remain unbent ; and if the mean value of $ be zero, the various plane 
sections will remain unextended. Assuming, therefore, that u, v vanish while 


w is variable, we get from (3) and (4) 

Ji = (\+ 2 /*)g -70 = O (8) 

P=Q = X^~-ye (9) 


fif=T=cr=o. 


( 10 ) 


In (8) R is assumed to vanish, since no force is supposed to act upon the 
faces. From (8), (9) 



If the plate be examined in the polariscope by light traversing it in 
the direction of y. the double refraction, depending upon the difJference 
between It and P, of which the former is zero, is represented simply by (11). 
Dark bars will be seen at places where ^ = 0. If the direction of the light 
be across the plate, i,e. parallel to z, there is no tendency to double refraction, 
since everywhere P=^Q. 


In the above example where every layer parallel to xy remains unextended, 
the local alteration of temperature produces its full eflfect. But in general 
the circumstances are such that the plate is able to relieve itself to a 
considerable extent. A uniform elevation of temperature, for instance, w^ould 
entail no stress. And again, a uniform temperature gradient, such as w^ould 
finally establish itself if the two surfaces of the plate were kept at fixed 
temperatures, is compensated by bending and entails no stress. In such 
cases before calculating the stress by (11) we must throw out the mean value 
of ^ so as to make / Pdz = 0, and also such a term proportional to the distance 
from the middle surface as shall ensure that JPzdz — 0. Otherwise the 
edges of the plate could not be regarded as free from imposed stress in 
the form of a force or couple. 

The assumption in (1), (2) that u = v=:0 is now replaced by 


u == (a -i- /Sz) w, v=^((z-f-/3z)y, (12) 

and w = y% (12') 

where w* is a function of z only. We find 

JB « (X -f 2 /a) ^ -f 2X (a -f fiz) —yO, (13) 


P^Q^X^ + {2\ + 2p,)(a + fiz)-ye, ( 14 ) 

S^T^U^O ( 16 ) 
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Since R is supposed to vanish, we get 



In (16) a and /8 are to be determined by the conditions 

fPdjg = 0, fPzdz^O; 

or, which comes to the same, we are to reject from 0 such linear terms as 
will leave 

Jddz^^O, J0zdz=^O (17) 

Since w' and 6 are independent of x and y, the equations of equilibrium (5) 
are satisfied. 


It is of interest to trace the influence of time upon the double refraction 
of the heated plate when light passes through it edgeways, e.g, parallel to y. 
Initially 0 may be supposed to be an arbitrary function of z^ while the faces 
of the plate, say at 0 and c, are maintained at given temperatures. Ultimately 
the distribution of temperature is expressed by a linear function of z, say 
jET' + Kz ; and, as is known from Fourier s theory, the distribution at time 
t may be expressed by 

0 — H' Kz -f 2 sin {uttz! c), (18) 

where n is an integer and depending also upon the conductivity, is 
proportional to After a moderate interval, the terms corresponding 
to the higher values of n become unimportant. 

In the subsequent calculation it is convenient to take the origin of z 
in the middle surface, instead of as in (18) at one of the faces. Thus 

^ = if -f Kz -f cos ~ — cos 4* ... 

c c 

— sin h sin (19) 

c c 

If 0' represent the value of 0 when reduced by the subtraction of the 
proper linear terms as already explained, we find 

6' = T~l)- "**^“"*‘ H ^ - 

-A^e-P^ (sin ^ - ^) + (sin ^ - (20) 

After a moderate time the terra in Ai usually acquires the preponderance, 
and then 0' ^0 when cos {irzjc) = 2 / 7 r. When the plate is looked at edge- 
ways in the polariscope, dark bars are seen where z — ± •280c, c being the 
whole thickness of the plate. 
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As a particular case of (19), (20) let us suppose that the distribution 
of temperature is symmetrical, or that K vanishes as well as the coefficients 
of even suffix Aq, A4, &c. JBT then represents the temperature at which the 
two faces are maintained, and (19) reduces to 

^ = if -f cos — — cos -f- (21) 

C € 


If wo suppose further that the initial temperature is uniform and equal 
to 0, we find by Fourier’s methods 

il. = ^(0-fO. 4.= ~(0-S). &c. ...(22) 

and 


TT 


ff' 


4 @-if 


where also 


'(c 


: ( COS ^ ^cos — -f 


Sttz _2 
c Stt, 


) 




P3 = 9pi, Pe = 25pj, 


&c. 


.(23) 

.(24) 


At the middle surface, where .2 = 0, the right-hand member of (23) 
becomes 





Initially 


+ 


as was required. If we put = T, (25) may be written 


’’ - S - - 1^) - - ■ <“) 


and (26) may be tabulated as a function of T, and thence of t. It vanishes 
when Z'=l and when T = 0. The maximum value occurs when ?’=’747. 
When T is less than this, which corresponds to an increased value of t, only 
the first two or three terms in (26) need be regarded. The above value 
of T gives 

Pit = *292 ; 


and if, as for glass, the difFusivity for heat in c.a.s. measure be *004, we get 


y • 292 c» 
“ 00472 * • 


.(27) 


Thus if a plate of glass be one centimetre thick, so that c = 1, the light 
seen in the polaiiscope at the centre of the thickness is a iviaTiTOiim about 
74 seconds after heat is applied to the fiices. 
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The following small table will give an idea of the relation between 
(26) and T, 


T 

(26) 

T 

(26) 

0-0 

00000 

0*6 

0*2139 

0*1 

0*0363 

0*7 

0-2381 

0*2 

0*0727 

0*8 

0*2371 

0-3 

0*1090 

0*9 

0*1823 

0-4 

0*1453 

1*0 

■ 0*0000 

0*6 

0*1809 




In his paper above referred to, Hopkinson considered the strains produced 
by unequal heating in a spherical mass, under the supposition that the 
temperature was everywhere the same at the same distance from the centre. 
A similar analysis applies in the two-dimensional problem, which is of greater 
interest from the present point of view. We suppose that everything is 
symmeirical with respect to an axis, taken as axis of z, and that ^ is a 
function of r, equal to -f y^), only. The displacements in the directions 
of z and r will be denoted by w and u ; in the third direction, perpendicular 
to z and r, there is supposed to be no displacement. 

We may commence with the strictly two-dimensional case where w = 0 
throughout. This implies a stress R whose magnitude is given by 

in which 

du u 

dr ^ r 

represents the dilatation. 

The other principal stresses operative radially and tangentially are 


P.(X + 2^)g + X^-7«. (30) 

+ (81) 

The ^equation of equilibrium, analogous to (5), is obtained by considering 
the stresses operative upon the polar element of area. It is 

= ( 32 ) 


,(28) 

(29) 
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Substituting from (30), (31), we get 

d^u 1 du n 7 M 

dr^ r dr X 4- 2/a dr ’ 

so that 

du u yO 

j — I — = ^' + ot, 

dr r X + 2/a 

where a is an arbitrary constant. Integrating a second tinie we find 


(33) 


ru 


X 4“ 2/a 


r 

Jo 


6rdr 4- ^ar*** 4- )8, 


,(34) 


in which, however, /9 must vanish, if the cylinder is complete through r = 

From (34) 



CO 




(36) 

and 





(37) 


It is on (P — Q) that the double refraction depends when light traverses 
the cylinder in a direction parallel to its axis. 

In (35), (36), (37) 

2 

— I drdr 
r^Jo 

represents the mean temperature (above the standard) of the solid cylinder 
of radius r. It is to be remarked that the double refraction of the ray at 
r is independent of the values of 0 beyond r, and also of any boundary- 
pressure. If 0 increases (or decreases) continuously from the centre out- 
wards, the double refraction never vanishes, and no dark circle is seen in the 
polariscope. 

In the above solution if the cylinder is terminated by flat faces, we 
must imagine suitable forces P, given by (28), to be operative over the faces. 
The integral of these forces may be reduced to zero by allowing a suitable 
expansion parallel to the axis. Regarding dwjdznsn, constant (not necessarily 
zero), independent of r and z, we have in place of (28) 

. 

The additions to P and Q are Xdwfdz, while (P - Q) remains unchanged. 

If the cylinder is long relatively to its diameter, the last state of things 
may be supposed to remain approximately unchanged, even though the 
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terminal faces be free from applied force. In the neighbourhood of the ends 
there will be local disturbances, requiring a more elaborate analysis for their 
calculation, but the simple solution will apply to the greater part of the 
length. 


The case of a thin plate whose faces are everywhere free from applied 
force is more difficult to treat in a rigorous manner, but the following is 
probably a sufficient account of the matter. By supposing /i = 0 in (38) 
we get 


(X -f 2/i) 

d.w ^ . fdn . u\ 

dz='^^-^[Tr + r)’ 

(39) 

and using this value of dwjdz, 



p 

/ du u\ ^ du 2/j.y0 

\dr'^ r ) ^ dr X -h 2/a ’ 

(40) 

Q= 

X -f- 2yL(r 

+ 

\ d7* rj ^ r X 4- 2/i. 

(41) 


Comparing these with (30), (31), we see that the only difference is that 
\ and 7 of those equations are now replaced by 


2\u , 2^17 

- — ^ and ^ . 

\ 4" 2//> X “H 

Hence, instead of (37), we should have 




M7 
\ + 



and the same general conclusions follow. 


,(42) 


In the preceding calculations we have supposed that the solid is free 
from stress at a uniform standard temperature when m , v, tv vanish. In 
the case of unannealed glass, it would require a variable temperature to 
relieve the material from stress. To meet this, 0 in the above equations 
would have to be reckoned from the variable temperature corresponding 
to the state of ease, rather than from a uniform standard temperature. 


Some of the questions above considered are easily illustrated experi- 
mentally. A slab of glass about 8 cm. square and 1 cm. thick, polished 
upon opposite edges, when placed in the polariscope shows but little revival 
of light so long as the temperature is uniform. The contact of the hands 
with the two faces suffices to cause an almost instantaneous illumination, 
rising to a maximum at the middle of the thickness after a few seconds. 
Bark bands situated about halfway between the middle and the faces are 
a conspicuous feature. After about 30 or 40 seconds the light fades greatly, 
a result more rapidly attained if the hands be removed after 10 or 20 seconds* 
contact. In the earlier stages of the heating the outside layers are the 
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warmer, and being prevented from expanding fully are in a condition of 
compression. The inner layers at the same time are in tension, a conclusion 
that may be verified by interposition of another piece of glass, of which 
the mechanical condition is known, and of which the effect may be either 
an augmentation or a diminution of the light. 

An examination in the polariscope of the so-called toughened glass, intro- 
duced a few years ago, is interesting. It was understood to be prepared 
by a sudden cooling in oil while still plastic with heat. When it is examined 
through the thickness of the sheet, a great want of uniformity is manifested. 
In spite of the shortness of the distance traversed, there is in places con- 
siderable revival of light with intermediate irregularly disposed dtvrk bands. 
The course of these bands is altered when by fracture any part is relieved 
from the constraining influence of neighbouring parts. To make an examina- 
tion by light transmitted edgewise, it was necessary to immerse the glass in a 
liquid of nearly equal refractivity (benzole with a little bisulphide of carbon) 
contained in a small tank. The width, traversed by the light, was about 
1 cm. In this way, and with the aid of a magnifier, the condition of the 
various layers could be well made out. The dark bands of no double refraction 
seemed to be nearer to the faces than according to the calculation made 
above, but the whole thickness is so small that this observation is scarcely 
to be relied upon. The interior was in a state of tension, and the double 
refraction was nearly sufficient at the middle to give the yellow or brown 
of the first order. By the action of hydrofluoric acid on the lower end of one 
of the strips the outermost layers were dissolved away. This caused a drawing 
together of the dark bands towards the middle, and though a good deal 
remained the light was much reduced. 

The cause of the toughening has been sought in a special crystalline 
condition due to the sudden cooling. There may be something of this nature ; 
but it would seem that most of the peculiarities manifested may be explained 
by reference to the known condition of stress. The fracture of glass is usually 
due to bending, and the failure occurs at the surface which is under tension. 
If, initially, the superficial layers are under strong compression, a degree 
of bending may be harmless which otherwise would cause fatal results. It 
seems possible also that the superficial compression may be the explanation 
of the special hardness observed. 

A short length of glass rod in its natural imperfectly annealed condition 
may be used to illustrate symmetrical stress. The ends may be ground, and 
[then] either polished or provided with cover-glasses cemented with Canada 
balsam. In the specimen examined by me the colours varied from the 
black of the first order on the axis to the red of the second order near the 
surface. The len^h of the cylinder was 1*6 cm. and the diameter 1*8 cm. 
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ON A NEW MANOMETER, AND ON THE LAW OF THE 
PRESSURE OF GASES BETWEEN 15 AND 001 MILLI- 
METRES OF MERCURY. 

[Phil Trans. cxcviA. pp. 205 — 223, 1901.] 

Received January 15, — Read February 21, 1901. 

Introduction. 

The behaviour of air and other gases at low densities is a subject which 
presents peculiar diflSculties to the experimenter, and highly discrepant 
results have been arrived at as to the relations between density and pressure. 
While Mendeleef and SiljerstrCm have announced considerable deviations 
from Boyle’s law, Arnagat* finds that law verified in the case of air to the 
full degree of accuracy that the observations admit of. In principle Amagat’s 
method is very simple. The reservoir consists mainly of two nearly equal 
bulbs, situated one above the other and connected by a comparatively narrow 
passage. By the rise of mercury from a mark below the lower bulb to 
another on the connecting passage, the volume is altered in a known ratio 
which is nearly that of 2:1. The corresponding pressures are read with a 
specially constructed difierential manometer. Of this the lower part which 
penetrates the mercury of the cistern is single. Near the top it divides into 
a U, widening at the level of the surface of the mercury into tubes of 
2 centiins. diameter. Higher up again these tubes re-unite and by means of 
a three-way tap can be connected either with an air-pump or with the upper 
bulb. Suitable taps are provided by which the two branches can be isolated 
from one another. During the observations one branch is vacuous and the 
other communicates with the enclosed gas, so that the difference of levels 
represents the pressure. This difference is measured by a cathetometer. 

It is evident that when the pressure is very low the principal difficulty 
relates to the measurement of this quantity, and that the errors to be feared 
in respect to volume and temperature are of little importance. Amagat, 
fully alive to this aspect of the matter, took extraordinary pains with the 
manometer and with the cathetometer by which it was road. An insidious 
* Ann. de Chimie^ Yol. xxviii. p. 480 (1883). 
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error may enter from the refraction of the walls of the tubes through which 
the mercury surfaces are seen. But after all his precautions Amagat found 
that he could not count upon anything less than millim., even in the 
means of several readings. It may be well to give his exact words (p. 494): — 
“ Dans les experiences dont je donnerai plus loin les resultats numeriques, 
les determinations sent faites en general en alternant cinq fois les lectures 
sur chaque menisque; les lectures etaient faites au demi-centieme, et les 
divergences dans les series regulieres oscillent ordinairement entre un 
centieme et un centieme et demi ; en prenant la moyenne, il ne faut pas 
compter sur plus d’un centieme ; et cela, bien entendii, sans tenir compte des 

causes d’erreur independantes de la lecture cathetometrique 

Les resultats numeriques consignes aiix Tableaux que je vais donner main- 
tenant sont eux-memes la moyenne de plusieurs experiences ; car, outre que 
les lectures ont faites en g^ri^ral cinq fois en alternant, on est toujours, 
apr^s avoir r^duit le volume k moiti4, revenu au volume primitif, puis au 
volume moiti4 : chaquc exp(5rience a done faite aux moins deux fois, et 
souvent trois et quatre.** 


The following are the final results for air : — 


1 

Pression 
initiale 
en millim s. 

pv 

p'v' 

Pression 
! initiale 
i en millims. 

pv 

p'v' 

Pression 
initiale 
en millims. 

pv 

p'v' 

millims. 

12-297 

0*9986 

; millims. 

3-770 

1*0019 

millims. 

1*377 

1*0042 

12-260 

1-0020 

3-663 

0-9999 

1 -316 

1-0137 

10-727 

0*9992 

3*165 

1-001 5 

1*182 

1*0030 

7-462 

1*0013 

2*531 

1-0013 

1*140 

1*0075 

7-013 

1-0015 

2-180 

1*0015 

1*100 

0*9999 

6-210 

1*0021 

1 1-898 

1*0050 

0*978 

1*0160 

6-160 

1-0025 

1-852 

0-9986 

0-958 

1*0100 

4-946 

1-0010 

1*751 

[lJ-0030 

0*860 

1-0045 

4*275 

1*0048 

1-457 

1*0150 

0*295 

0*9680 

3*841 

1*0027 

1*414 

1*0143 




Since, as it would appear, the “ initial ” pressure is the smaller of a pair, 
the lowest pressure concerned is about *3 millim. of mercury, and the error at 
this stage is about 3 per cent. It is not quite clear which is which of pv 
and pv\ For while it is expressly stated that p is smaller than p\ the 
value of v'/v is given at 2-076. I think that this is really the value of v/v\ 
But any lingering doubt that may be felt upon this point is of no con- 
sequence here, inasmuch as Amagat's comment upon the tabular numbers is 
“ On ne saurait done se prononcer, ni sur les sens ni m4me sur Texistence de 
ces hearts/* 
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After such elaborate treatment by the greatest authority in these matters, 
the question would probably have long remained where Amagat left it, had 
not C. Bohr found reason to suspect the behaviour of oxijgen at low pressures. 
This led» to a prolonged and apparently very careful investigation, of which 
the conclusion was that at a pressure of *7 millim. of mercury the law con- 
necting pressure and volume is subject to a discontinuity. 

“ 1. Bei einer Temperatur zwischen 11° und 14° C. weicht der Sauerstoff 
innerhalb der beobachteten Druckgrenzen von dem Boyle-Mariotte'schen 
Gesetze ab. Die Abhangigkeit zwischen Volumen und Druck fur einen 
Werth des letztgenannten, grosser als 0*70 mm., kann man annahernd durch 
die Formel 

(p 4- 0109) V — k 

ausdrlicken, wahrend die Formel fiir Werthe der Drucke, welche kleiner als 
0*70 mm. sind : 

{p + 0-070) v — k 
ist. 

2. Sinkt der Druck unterhalb 0*70 mm., so erleidet der Sauerstoff eine 
Zustandsveranderung ; er kann wieder durch ein Erhohen des Druckes bis 
liber 0*70 mm. die urspriinglichc Zustandsform ubergefuhri werdcn*.'" 

Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1 is a reproduction of one of Bohr's curves, in which the ordinate 
represents pv and the abscissa represents p on such a scale that 1 millim. of 
mercury corresponds to the number 20. It will be seen that at the place of 
discontinuity a change of pv to no less than of its amount occurs with no 
perceptible concomitant change in the value of p. In the neighbourhood of 
the discontinuity the pressure is uncertain. Thus (p. 475) “ Wenn man bei 
einer gewissen Sauerstoffmenge im Rohre a das Quecksilber erst in der Art 
einstellt, dass der Druck einen etwas geringeren Werth als 0*70 millim. hat, 
und dann durch Verringern des Volumens den Druck liber 0*70 millim. 
steigert (z.B. bis 0*8 millim.), so zeigt sich, dass dieser Druck nicht constant 
bleibt, sondem im Verlaufe von 3 — 6 Stunden bis zu einem Werthe sinkt, der 
unge&hr 10 Proc. kleiner ist, als der ursprlingliche." 

* Wied. Ann. Vol. xxvn. p. 479 (1886). 
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So far as I am aware, no attempt to repeat Bohr's difficult and remarkable 
experiments has been recorded, but some confirmation of anomalous behaviour 
of oxygen in this region of pressure is afforded by the observations of Ramsay 
and Baly*. Sutherland f interprets the results as a “ Spontaneous Change of 
Oxygen into Ozone and a Remarkable Type of Dissociation," and connects 
therewith some observations of Crookes relating to radiometer effects in 
oxygen gas. On the other hand, chemical tests applied by Professor Threlfall 
and Miss Martin J failed to indicate the presence of ozone in suitably expanded 
oxygen. 


Improved Apparatus for Measuring very small Pressures. 

In spite of the interest attaching to the anomaly encountered by Bohr, 
I should hardly have ventured to attack the question experimentally myself, 
had I not seen my way to what promised to be an improved method of dealing 
with very small pressures. In operations connected with the weighing of 
gases, extending over a series of years, I have had much experience of a 
specially constructed manometric gauge in which an iron rod, provided above 
and below with suitable points, is actually applied to the two mercury 
surfaces arranged so as to be situated in the same vertical line§. Although 
two variable quantities had to be adjusted — the pressure of the gas and the 
supply of mercury — no serious difficulty was encountered ; and the delicacy 
obtained in the observation of the approximation of a point and its image in 
the mercury surface with the assistance of an eye-lens of 25 millims. focus 
was very satisfactory. In order to get actual measures of the delicacy, a 
hollow glass apparatus in the form of a fork was mounted upon a levelling 
table. The stalk below was terminated with a short length of rubber tubing 
compressible by a screw. This allowed the supply of mercury to be adjusted. 
The mercury surfaces in the U were about 20 millims. in diameter, and were 
exposed to the air. They were to be adjusted to coincidence with needle 
points, rigidly connected to the glass-work, by suitable use of the compressor 
and of the screw of the levelling table. Readings of the latter in successive 
and independent settings showed that a degree of accuracy was attainable 
much superior to the limit fixed by Amagat for the best work with the 
cathetometer. It is unnecessary to record the numbers obtained at this 
stage of the work, inasmuch as the final results to be given below prove that 
the errors of setting are considerably less than millim. 

It will now be possible to form a preliminary idea of the proposed mano- 
meter. The readings of the levelling screw, obtained as above, may be 

♦ Phil. Mag. Val, xacxviii. p. 301 (1894). 

t Phil, Mag. Vol. XLin. p. 201 (1897). 

X Proe. Roy. 8oc. of New South Wale*^ 1897. 

§ ** On the Densities of the Principal Gases,” Ptoc, Roy. Soc. Vol. mi. p. 134, 1893. [Vol. xv. 
p. 89.1 
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regarded as corresponding to the zero of pressure, or rather of pressure 
difference. If the pressures operative upon the mercury surfaces be slightly 
different, the setting is disturbed ; and the change of reading at the screw 
required to re-establish the adjustment represents the difference of pressures. 
In order to interpret the result absolutely it is only necessary to know further 


the pitch of the levelling screw, the 
distance between the points to which 
space over one mercury surface be 
vacuous, the change of reading at 
the levelling screw represents the 
absolute pressure in the space over 
the other mercury surface. 

The difficulty, which will at once 
present itself to the mind of the 
reader, in the use of a manometer on 
this plan, is the necessity for a flex- 
ible connexion between the instru- 
ment and the rest of the apparatus, 
such as the air-pump and the vessel 
in which the pressure is required to 
be known. With the aid of short 
lengths of rubber tubing this re- 
quirernemt could bo easily met, but 
the class of work for which such a 
manometer is wanted would usually 
preclude the use of rubber. In my 
apparatus the requisite flexibility is 
obtained by the insertion of con- 
siderable lengths (3 metres) of glass 
tubing between the manometer and 
the parts which cannot turn with 
it. Although the adjustment was 
made by the screw of a levelling 
table as described, the actual readings 
were taken by the mirror method, 
the supports of the mirror being 
connected as directly as possible 
with the points whose angular motion 
is to be registered. In this way we 
become independent of the rigidity 


leverage with which it acts, and the 
the mercury surfaces are set. If the 

Fig. 2. 



of the glass-work, and are permitted to use wood freely in the levelling 
table and in its supports. It frequently happened that an adjustment left 


correct was found to be out after an interval. The screw had not been 


33—2 
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moved, but the mirror-reading was altered. On resetting by use of the 
screw, the original mirror-reading was recovered within the limits of 
error. 


Fig. 3. 



The essential parts of the manometer, as finally employed, are shown 
(Fig. 2) in elevation and plan, and the general scheme of the mounting is 
indicated in Fig. 3. At A is the stalk of the glass fork, of such length that 
the mercury in the hose below is always at a pressure above atmosphere; 
jB, B are bulbs of about 25 millims. diameter, at the centres of which are 
situated the points. These are of glass*, which need not be opaque; and 
they must be carefully finished upon a stone. A considerable degree of 
sharpness is desirable, but similarity is more important than the extreme of 
sharpness. In the actual apparatus complete similarity was not attained, and 
in the first trials the difference was rather embarrassing. However, after a 
little practice the eye becomes educated to set the mercury to each point in 


At Arst iron needlo points were tried. 
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a constant manner, and this is all that is really required. The same con- 
sideration shows that minute outstanding capillary differences should not 
lead to error. It may be remarked that the mercury is always on the rise at 
the time of adjustment, and in fact it was found best to make it a rule not 
to allow the points to be drowned at any time when it could be avoided. 
After such a drowning it was usually (perhaps always) found that the 
mercury surface was disturbed by the proarimity of the points without actual 
contact, an effect attributed to electrification. 

The presentation of the point to the mercury, or rather of the point to 
its image as seen by reflection in the mercury, was examined with the aid of 
two similar eye-lenses (not shown) of 22 millims. focus. The illumination, 
from a small gas flame suitably reflected by mirrors, was from behind, and it 
and the lenses were so arranged that both points could be seen without a 
motion of the head. Precautions were required to prevent the radiation 
from the gas flame and from the observer from producing disturbance, 
especially by unequal heating of the two limbs of the U. The U itself was 
well bandaged up, and between it and the observer were interposed sheets 
of copper and of insulating material so as to ensure that at all events 
there should be no want of symmetry in any heating that might take place. 

The adjustment itself is a double one, requiring both the use of the 
levelling screw J and an accurate feed of mercury. The hose terminates 
as usual in a small mercury reservoir D. This facilitates the preliminary 
arrangements, but in use the reservoir is cut off by a screw clamp E just 
below it. The rough adjustment of the supply of mercury is effected by 
a large wooden compressor F, The fine adjustment required for the actual 
setting is a more delicate matter. The first attempts were by fine screw 
compressors acting upon the pendent part of the hose, but the tremors thence 
arising were found very disturbing. A remedy was eventually applied by 
operating upon the part of the hose which lies flat upon the floor or rather 
on the bottom of a mercury tray. The compressor is shown at 0, Fig. 3 ; 
the screw being provided with a long handle H to bring it within con- 
venient reach. The advantage accruing from this small device would scarcely 
be credited. 

The glass-work is attached by cement to a board, which hangs down- 
wards in face of the observer and is itself fixed rigidly to the levelling stand 
K. This is supported at two points /, which define the axis of rotation, and 
by a finely adjustable screw J, within reach of the observer. The whole 
stands in a very steady position upon the floor of an underground cellar in 
my country house. 

The arrangements for the connexion of the mirror must now be de- 
scribed. The glass stems, whose lower extremities form the “points,'' are 
prolonged upwards by substantial tubing, and terminate above in three 
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slightly rounded ends, i, L, suitable for the support of the mirror plat- 
form N, The two supports necessary on the left are obtained by a 
symmetrical branching of the tube on that side. The platform is of worked 
glass, so that a slight displacement of the contacts has no effect on the 
slope of the mirror. The latter is of worked glass silvered in front. Suitable 
stops are provided to guide the mirror platform into the right position and to 
prevent accidents, but these exercise no constraint. 

The axis II about which the apparatus rotates is horizontal and parallel 
to the face of the mirror, so that the sine of the angle 0 of rotation from the 
zero position represents the difference of levels of the mercury surfaces. 
The axis II lies approximately in the mirror surface and at about the middle 
of the height of the operative part. The rotation of the mirror is observed 
in the usual way by means of a telescope and vertical millimetre scale. The 
aperture of the object-glass is 30 millims., and the distance from the mirror 
3150 millims. The readings can be taken to about *1 millim. 

In many kinds of observation the zero can only be verified at intervals, 
as it requires the pressures over the mercury to be equalised. On the whole 
the zero was tolerably constant to within two or three-tenths of a millimetre 
of the scale. A delicate level was attached to the telescope to give warning 
of any displacement of the stand (all of metal) or of the ground. 

The differences of pressure to be evaluated are not quite in simple propor- 
tion to the scale reading from zero. The latter varies as tan 20y while the 
former varies as sin 6, The correcting factor is therefore 

i ten 2^ = 1 - f approximately. 

If the zero reading (in millimetres) be and the current reading x, D the 
distance between telescope and mirror, 


0 


x — a 
iW 


approximately; 


so that the correcting factor is 


1-1 


{x — ay 


The actual correction to be applied to (x — a) is thus 


(x^ ay 


In practice {x ~ a) rarely exceeded 360, for which the correction would 
be — 1*6. When {x — a) falls below 120, the correction is insensible. 

The next question is the reduction to absolute measure. What (cor- 
rected) scale-reading corresponds to 1 millim. actual difference of mercuiy 
levels ? The distance between the points is 27*3 millims., so that 1 millim. 
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mercuiy corresponds to 231 millims. of the telescope scale. The highest 
pressure that could be dealt with is about 1^ millirns. of mercury. 

The above reckoning proceeds upon the supposition that the distance 
between the points can be regarded as invariable. Certain small discrepancies 
manifested at the higher slopes of the apparatus induced me to examine the 
question more particularly, for it seemed not impossible that owing to the 
bending of the glass-work some displacement might occur. But a rather 
troublesome measurement of the actual distance in various positions by means 
of microscopes negatived this idea. I would however recommend that this 
point be kept specially in view in the design of any subsequent apparatus of 
this kind. 

Experiments to determine the Relation of Pressure and Volume at given 

Temperature, 

In order to test Boyle/s law one of the lateral branches C is connected to 
the air-pump and the other to the chamber in which the gas is contained. 
The pump is of the Tdpler form, and is provided with a bulb containing 
phosphoric anhydride. No tap or contracted passage intervenes between the 
pump-head and B, A lateral channel communicates with a three-way tap, by 
which this side of the apparatus can be connected with the gas-generating 
vessel. The third way leads to a blow-off under mercury more than a 
barometer-height below. 

The two sides of the apparatus are connected by a cross- tube which can 
be closed or opened by means of a tap. The plug of this tap is provided 
with a wide bore. When it is intended to read the zero, the tap is open. 
If desired, the mercury may be raised in the Tdpler so as to prevent the 
penetration of gas into the pump-head. When pressures are to be observed, 
the tap of the cross-tube is closed, and a good vacuum is made on the pump 
side. No particular difficulty was experienced with the vacuum. In the use 
of the Tdpler the mercury was allowed to flow out below, and was trans- 
ferred at intervals to the movable reservoir. The latter was protected from 
atmospheric moisture by a chloride of calcium tube. When, after standing 
five or ten minutes, the mercury was put over, and, on impact, gave a hard 
metallic sound with inclusion of no more than a small speck of gas, the 
vacuum was nearly sufficient, and no further change could be detected at the 
manometer. The capacity of the pump-head was two or three times that of 
the remaining space to be exhausted. 

In the earlier experiments the gas-containing tube, placed vertically, was 
graduated to 50 cub. centims. at intervals of 10 cub. centims. Prolonged 
below by more than a barometer-height of smaller tubing, it terminated in a 
hose and mercury reservoir, the latter protected by chloride of calcium. In 
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order to get rid of most of the adherent moisture and carbonic anhydride, 
the tubes on both sides of the apparatus were heated pretty strongly in a 
vacuous condition. The first trial was with oxygen, in the hope of at once 
obtaining a confirmation of Bohr's anomaly; but not succeeding in this, 
I fell back upon nitrogen and hydrogen. With a vacuum on the pump side, 
readings of pressure were taken with the mercury in the chamber at 0 and 
at 50 cub. centims., and the ratio of pressures (about 2:1) was deduced. 
When this had been repeated, some of the gas was allowed to escape by 
opening the cross-tap, the zero was again observed, and the vacuum re- 
established on the pump side. Another ratio of pressures could now be 
obtained, corresponding to the same (unknown) volumes as before, but to a 
different total pressure. 

In utilising the ratios of pressure thus obtained, it was of course necessary 
to consider how far the temperature could be assumed to be unchanged 
within each pair of pressures brought into comparison. The general tem- 
perature of the cellar was extremely uniform, and no difference could be 
read upon a thermometer worth taking into account. Passing over this 
question for the present, we may consider how far the results conformed to 
Boyle's law. The agreement of the ratios, except, perhaps, at the highest 
pressures of about millims. of mercUry, was sufficiently good, and of itself 
goes a long way to confirm Boyle’s law. In strictness, all that the constancy 
of the ratio can prove is that the relation between pressure (p) and density 
(p) is of the form 

p = ( 1 ) 

where n is some numerical quantity. To limit n to the value unity, the 
constancy of the ratios might be followed up into the region of pressure 
for which Boyle’s law is known to hold, but this can scarcely be said to 
have been done here. Otherwise, we need to know what the ratio of densities 
in the two positions of the mercury really is, and not merely that it remains 
constant. 

In the case of the original volume chamber the first was the method 
employed. The smaller volume, defined by the upper mark in the volume 
tube and by the “point" in the manometer, was filled with dry air at a 
known atmospheric pressure. The included air was then isolated and 
expanded until it occupied the larger (approximately double) volume, and 
the new pressure determined by observation of the difference of levels in 
the tube and in a mercury reservoir similarly fashioned. The operation was 
rather a difficult one, and the result was only barely accurate enough. The 
ratio of volumes thus determined by use of Boyle's law, as applied to air 
at atmospheric and half atmospheric pressures, agreed sufficiently well with the 
ratio of pressures found by the manometer for rare hydrogen and nitrogen ; 
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and thus Boyle's law may be considered to be extended to these rare gases. 
The rarefaction was carried down to a total pressure of only ‘02 millim. At 
this stage discrepancies of the order of 5 per cent, are to be expected. 

Having obtained fairly satisfactory results with hydrogen and nitrogen, 
I returned to oxygen, fully expecting to verify the anomalous behaviour 
described by Bohr. In this I have totally failed. The gas was prepared by 
heating permanganate of potash, dried by phosphoric anhydride, and may be 
reganied as fairly pure. The region of pressure round *7 millim. was carefully 
examined, use being made of the intermediate divisions of the 50 cub. 
centims. range of volume. No unsteadiness of the kind indicated by Bohr, 
or appreciable departure from Boyle's law, was detected. And when the 
pressures were diminished down to a few hundredths of a millimetre, there 
was no falling off in the product of pressure and volume. The observations 
were repeated a second time with a fresh supply of oxygen. 

The experience gained up to this date (August, 1900) showed that the 
manometer worked well, and that there was no difficulty about the vacuum, 
but I was not altogether satisfied with the way in which the volumes had 
been determined. There was some want of elegance, to say the least, in 
using Boyle's law for this purpose, and barely adecjuate accuracy in the appli- 
cation itself. The latter objection might have been overcome by the use of 
a suitable cathetometer, but such was not to hand. The most direct method 
by actually gauging with mci*cury the spaces concerned being scarcely 
fejisible, I devised another method which has the advantage of easy execution 
and is practically independent of the assumption of Boyles law. The 
opportunity was taken to increase the range over which the volume could be 
varied. 

The new chamber, composed mainly of tubing of 18 millims. diameter, is 
graduated at intervals of 10 cub. centims. over a total range of 200 cub. 
centims. It is prolonged above and below by nanow tubing in order to 
connect it with the sloping manometer bulb and with the hose and mercury 
reservoir as before. The zero mark is situated on the upper tube a few 
centimetres above its junction with the wider one. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that no rubber was employed except for the hoses, and that these 
were alwjiys occupied by mercury under a pressure above atmosphere. The 
mercury reservoirs themselves were protected against damp by chloride of 
calcium. 

If we call the ungauged volume (from the zero mark to the bulb of the 
sloping manometer with point" set) K, and the gauged volume v, the total 
volume occupied by the gas is F 4* v ; and the problem is how to determine F. 
If we may assume the correctness of Boyle's law for rare gases and may rely 
upon the sloping manometer, the process is simple enough. We have only to 
find the pressures exerted by the included gas at volumes F and F -f v, whence 
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by Boyle's law the ratio of these volumes is known and thus V determined 
in terms of v. In order to avoid the use of Boyle s law, further observations 
are necessary. 

The requisite data can be obtained by changing the quantity of gas. 
Suppose that with the original quantity of gas certain pressures, P, P', corre- 
spond to total volumes, V-h Vi, V -h v,2y and that with a reduced amount of gas 
the mme pressures are recorded with volumes F + Vsi F-f V4. Since the 
pressure is a function of the density, whether Boyle’s law be applicable or not, 
it must follow that 

v:fv,^v^v/ 

whence F is determined in terms of the known volumes v^, Vs, It may 
be remarked that this argument docs not assume even the correctness of the 
scale of pi-essures. 

In carrying out the method practically it was necessary to work to the 
fixed marks of the volume chamber, and thus the same pressures could not be 
recovered exactly. But the use of Boyle’s law in order to make what is 
equivalent to small corrections is unobjectionable. 

With this explanation it may suffice to give the details of an actual 
determination executed with nitrogen. With the original quantity of gas, 
volumes F-h 70, F -h 170 gave pressures proportional to 345*4, 184*9. 
Sufficient gas was now removed to allow the remainder to give nearly the 
same higher pressure as before with v = 0. Thus, corresponding to volumes 
F-f 0, F -f 40 the pressures were 344*9, 183*3. We have now only to calcu- 
late F from the equation 

F 4- 40 344*9 184*9 F-f 170 

F “■183*3 345*4 F-f- 70 ' 

or F« -f IlOF -f 2800 = 1*0072 (F* -f 170F) ; 

whence F =* 45*5 cub. centims. 

The adopted value, derived from observations upon nitrogen and hydrogen, is 

F = 45*6 cub. centims. 

In charging the apparatus, the first step is to make a good vacuum 
throughout, the cross-tap being open. The gas supply being started, the 
first portions are allowed to blow off from under mercury, and then, by use 
of the three-way tap, a sufficiency is introduced into the apparatus to an 
absolute pressure of, perhaps, 10 centims. of mercury. The gas-leading tube 
would then be sealed off*. Ultimately the remainder of the supply tube and 
the blow-off tube were exhausted to diminish the risk of leakage. 
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The ** nitrogen” was prepared from air by passage over red-hot copper and 
desiccation with phosphoric anhydride. Accordingly it contained argon to 
the amount of about 1 per cent. 

In taking a set of observations the procedure would be as follows. 
Assurance having been obtained that the vacuum was good, the next step 
would be to set the mercury in the volume chamber so that v == 190 cub. 
centims., then after a few minutes to adjust the sloping manometer and to 
read the telescope scale. It wjxs of course necessary to ensure that sufficient 
time was allowed for uniformity of pressure to establish itself, and observa- 
tions were frequently renewed after a quarter of an hour or longer. In the 
case of oxygen, to be considered later, several hours were sometimes allowed. 
If operations were leisurely conducted, with first a rough setting of the 
volume and then a rough setting of the manomciter followed by accurate 
settings in the same order, little or no change could afterwards be detected. 
Indeed I was rather surprised to find how rapidly equilibrium seemed to be 
established. The next smaller volume, e.g., v = 150, would then be observed, 
and so on until = 40. In observations to be used for the examination of 
Boyle*s law v was not further reduced, as too much stress might thereby be 
thrown upon the accuracy of F. The same observations were then repeated 
in reverse order and the mean taken. The numbers recorded are thus the 
mean of two settings only of the manometer. 

The next step was to allow about half the gas to escape. The mercury 
at the pump was allowed to rise so as to cut off the pump-head and F -h r was 
so adjusted as to be equal to the volume remaining upon the other side, about 
130 cub. centims. The cross-tap was then opened, and after a sufficient interval 
of time the zero, corresponding to no pressure, was read. In the course of the 
observations upon nitrogen, extending over ten days, the zero varied from 
43*5 to 43*8. Whenever possible the zero used for a set was the mean of 
values found before and after. 

The annexed tables give the results for nitrogen in detail. In Table I., 
dealing with the highest quantity of gas, the first column gives the volume 
( F = 45*6 cub. centims.) ; the second represents the pressure, being the mean 
of the two actiially read numbers (expressing millimetres of telescope scale) 
less the zero reading 43*7 and corrected to infinitely small arcs as already 
explained. The third column is the logarithm of the product of the first 
two, and should be constant if Boyle’s law holds. The fourth column gives 
the approximate value of the pressure in millimetres of mercury; the 
fifth the deviation of pv from the mean taken as unity. In the sixth 
column is shown the amount by which the observed value of p exceeds 
that requisite in order to make pv constant, expressed in millimetres of 
mercury. 
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Table I. — Nitrogen. 


November 9-11, Zero=43‘7. 


Volume in 
oub. centims. 

Pressure in 
scale divisions 

Log. product 

Pressure in 
millims. Hg 

Deviation 
of pv 

Error of p 
in millims. 

V+ 70 

345-4 

•6013 

1*49 

+ ■0002 

+ •0003 

r+ 80 

318*3 

•6018 

1*38 

+ •0014 

+ •0019 

F+ 90 

294*1 

•6007 

1*27 

-•0012 

-•0016 

7+110 

256*8 

•6016 

1*11 

+ •0009 

+ •0010 

F+130 

227*4 

•6013 

•98 

+ •0002 

+ *0002 

r+150 

203-7 

•6004 

•88 

-•0018 

-•0016 

F+170 

184*9 

•6005 

•80 

-*0014 

-•0011 

F+190 

169-8 

*6021 

•73 

+ •0021 

+ •0016 



•6012 

i 

1 



Table II. — Nitrogen. 


November 11-12, Zero = 43*7. 


Volume in 
cub. centims. 

Pressure in 
scale divisions 

Log. product 

Pressure in 
millims. Hg 

Deviation 
ot pv 

Error of p 
in millims. 

V+ 0 

344-9 

•1966 

1-49 

+ •0007 

+ •0010 

r+ 10 

282*3 

•1968 

1-22 

-•0012 

-•0015 

F+ 20 

239-6 

•1962 

1-04 

-•0002 

-•0002 

F+ 40 

183*3 

•1966 

•79 

-•0016 

- *0013 

F+ 60 

148-8 

•1963 

•64 

•0000 

•0000 

F+ 80 

126*2 

•1966 

•64 1 

+ •0007 

+ •0004 

F+110 

101*1 

•1968 

•44 

+ •0012 

+ •0006 

F+160 

80-2 

•1965 

•35 

-•0018 

-•0006 

F+190 

66-9 

•1976 

•29 

+ •0030 

+ •0009 



•1963 
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Table III. — Nitrogen. 
November 13, Zero = 43*6. 


Volume in 
oub. oentimB. 

Pressure in 
scale divisions 

Log. product 

Pressure in 
millims. Hg 

Deviation 
of pv 

Error of p 
in millims. 

r+ 40 

91*1 

•892 

•394 

•000 

•0000 

7+ 60 

73*9 

•892 

•320 

•000 

•0000 

V+ 80 

62-3 

•893 

•269 

+ •002 

+ •0005 

r+110 

50-2 

•893 

•217 

+ •002 

+ •0004 

F+150 

39*6 

•889 

•171 

-•007 

-•0012 

r+190 

331 

•892 

•143 

•000 

•0000 



*892 





Table IV. — Nitrogen. 
November 14, Zero = 43*5. 


Volume in 
oub. centime. 

Pressure in 
scale divisions 

Log. product 

Pressure in 
millims. Hg 

Deviation 
of pv 

Error of p 
in millims. 

V+ 40 

46-0 

•595 

•199 

+ •005 

+ •0010 

V+ 60 

371 

•593 

•160 

•000 

•0000 

V+ 80 

31 1 

•592 

•135 

-•002 

- 0003 

F+110 

251 

•592 

•109 

-002 

-•0002 

F+160 

201 

•595 

•087 

+ •005 

+ •0004 

F+190 

16*5 

•590 

•071 

-•007 

-•0005 



•593 





Table V. — Nitrogen. 


November 16, Zero = 43*5. 


Volume in 
cub. centime. 

Pressure in 
scale divisions 

Log. product 

Pressure iu 
milliiiiB. Hg 

Deviation 
of pv 

Error of p 
in millims. 

F+ 40 

22-8 

•290 

•099 

•000 

•0000 

F+ 60 

18-6 

•293 

•081 

+ •007 

+•0006 

F+ 80 

15-6 

•292 

•067 

+ •005 

+ •0003 

F+no 

12-7 

•296 

•055 

+ •014 

+ •0008 

F+160 

9*9 

•287 

•043 

-•007 

-•0003 

F+190 

815 

•283 

•035 

-•016 1 

-•0006 



•290 

1 1 

1 
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Table VI.— Nitrogen. 
November 17-18, Zero = 43’7. 


Volume in 
cub. centims. 

Pressure in 
scale divisions 

Log. product 

Pressure in 
millims. Hg 

Deviation 
of pv 

Error of p 
in millims. 

r+ 40 

11*40 

•989 

*049 

+ •006 

+ •0002 

V+ 60 

9*10 

•983 

•039 

-•009 

-•0(X)4 

V+ 80 

7*65 

•983 

•033 

-•009 

- 0003 

r+110 

6*25 

•988 

•027 

+ •002 

+ •0001 

r+150 

510 

•999 

•062 

+ -028 

+ •0006 

r+190 

4*05 

•980 

•017 

-•016 

-•0003 



•987 





Table VII. — Nitrogen. 


November 18-19, Zero = 43*8. 


Volume in 
cub. centime. 

Pressure in 
scale divisions 

Log. product 

Pressure in 
millims. Hg 

Deviation 
of pv 

Error of p 
in millims. 

F+ 40 

5-90 

•703 

•026 

+ •014 

+ •0004 

V+ 60 

4*60 

•686 

•020 

-•026 

- 0005 

V+ 80 

415 

•717 

•018 

+ •047 

+ •0008 

r+110 

3-10 

•683 

•013 

- 033 

-•0004 

F+160 

2-55 

•698 

•oil 

+ ■002 

•0000 



•697 





In the second set the quantity of gas had been adjusted to give a suitable 
pressure with v = 0. It is from it and from Table I. that the data were 
obtained for the calculation of V already given. 

These tables give a fairly complete account of the behaviour of nitrogen 
from a pressure of about 1*5 millims. down to *01 millim. of mercuiy. In 
each set the range of pressure is nearly in the ratio of 3 : 1, and overlaps the 
range of the preceding and following sets. An examination of the fifth 
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column shows no indication of departure from Boyle’s law. The sixth 
column allows a judgment to be formed of the degree of accuracy to which 
the law is verified. It gives the amount by which p exceeds the value 
necessary in order that pv should be absolutely constant, expressed in milli- 
metres of mercury. The errors thus exhibited include not only those arising 
in the setting of the manometer and the reading of the telescope, but also 
those entailed in the measurements of volume, and in consequence of fluctua- 
tions of temperature. The latter source of eiTor is of course more important 
at the higher pressures. It will be seen that the accuracy attained is very 
remarkable. Even at the higher pressures the mean error is only about 
•001 millim., while at the lower pressures of Tables III. — VII. the mean error 
is less than *0004 millim. And it must be remembered that the numbers to 
which these errors relate are the means of tv)o observations only. 

As a means of dealing with very small pressures, the sloping manometer 
has proved itself in a high degree satisfactory, the performance being some 
twenty-five times better than Amagat’s standard. It could hardly have been 
expected that the mean error would prove to be less than one wave-length of 
yellow light*. Considered as a pressure, the mean error corresponds to the 
change of barometric pressure accompanying an elevation of 4 millims. 

On hydrogen more than one series of observations have been carried 
out. The specimen that will be given is not in some respects the most 
satisfactory, but it is chosen as having been pursued to the greatest rare- 
factions. The gas was dried carefully with phosphoric anhydride and was 
introduced into the apparatus as already described. It is thought sufficient 
to record only numbers corresponding to the three last columns of Tables 
I. — VII., the first column giving the pressure in millims. of mercury, the 
second the deviation of pv from the mean value of the set taken as unity, 
the third the error in p from what would be required to make absolutely 
constant. 

In several of the sets of observations recorded in Table VIII., there would 
seem to be a tendency for the positive errors to concentrate towards the 
beginning, ie., for pv to diminish slightly with p. It was at this stage that 
a suspicion arose that the distance between the glass points of the mano- 
meter might not be quite constant, but, as has been related, the suspicion 
was not verified. It is just possible that at the higher pressures and smaller 

* 1 had at one time contemplated an apparatus from which a further ten-fold increase in 
accuracy might be expected. Two beams of light, reflected nearly perpendicularly from the 
mercury surfaces, would be brought to interference by an arrangement similar to that used 
in investigating the refractivity of gases {Proc, Roy, Soc. Vol. lix. p. 200, 1896 [Vol. iv. p. 218] ; 
Vol. Lxiv. p. 97, 1898 [Vol. iv. p. 864]). Preliminary trials proved that the method is feasible ; 
but the delicacy is excessive in view of the fact that according to Hertz the pressure of mercury 
vapour at common temperatures itself amounts to *001 millim. 
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Table VIII. — Hydrogen. 
October — November, 1900. 


Pressure in 
millims. Hg 

Deviation 
of pv 

Error of p 
in millims. 

Pressure in 
millims. Hg 

Deviation 
of pv 

Error of p 
in millims. 

1*43 

+ •0025 

+ •0036 

1-44 

+ •0018 

+ •0026 

1-31 

+ •0030 

+ •0039 

1-18 

-•0005 

-•0006 

1-20 

+ •0002 

+ •0002 

1-00 

+ •0009 

+ *(XK)9 

111 

-•0012 

-•0013 

•87 

+ •0007 

+ 0006 

•97 

-•0005 

-•0005 

•77 

+ •0005 

+ •0004 

•86 

-•0002 

-•0002 

•62 

•0000 

•0000 

•77 

-•0016 

-•0012 

•57 

- *0028 

-•0016 

•70 

-•0025 

-•0017 

*52 

-•0009 

-•0005 

•64 

+ 0007 

+ •0004 

•48 

-•0018 

- -0009 

— 


— 

•42 

+ •0018 

+ •0008 

•769 

+ •0021 

+ •0016 

•386 

•(XX)0 

•OOIX) 

•624 

+ •0028 

+ •0017 

•315 

+ •0044 

+ •0014 

•524 

•ooob 

•0000 

•264 

+ •0023 

+ •0006 

•423 

+ •0002 

+ •0001 

•213 

+ 0014 

+ •0003 

•335 

-•0037 

-•0012 

•168 

- *0072 

-•0012 

•279 

-•0018 

1 

-•0005 

•140 

i 

- -0014 

-•0002 

•196 

+ 0079 

+ •0015 

•098 

-•009 

-•0009 

•168 

+ •0046 

+ •0007 

•080 

•000 

•0000 

•133 

+ •006,3 

+ •0007 

•068 

+ •005 

+ •0003 

•106 

- -0053 

-•0006 

•055 

+ •007 

+ •0004 

•086 

- 0037 

-•0003 

•044 

+ •007 

+ •0003 

•070 

-•0083 

-•C»006 

*036 

- 005 

-•0002 

*051 

+ •007 

+ •0004 

*027 

-047 

-•0013 

' -041 

i +-002 

+ •0001 

•023 

+ •016 

+ •0004 

•034 

-009 

-•0003 

•018 

-•054 

-•0010 

•027 

-023 

-•0006 

•016 

i +-021 

+ •0003 

•023 

+ 036 

+ •0009 

•013 

+ •040 

+ •0005 

•018 

-•014 

-•0003 

•010 

+ •019 

+ •0002 


volumes the temperature changes were not insensible. It is probable that 
they would operate in the direction mentioned, inasmuch as at tiie smaller 
volumes a laiger proportion of the gas would be in the connecting tubes 
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at a higher level in the room, and therefore warmer. Considerable pre- 
caution was taken, and I was not able to satisfy myself that disturbance due 
to temperature really existed. In another series of observations on hydrogen 
the tendency was scarcely apparent, and it remains doubtful whether there 
is any real indication of departure from Boyle s law. It may be noted that 
interest was concentrated rather upon the lower pressures, and that perhaps 
less pains were taken over the readings of the higher pressures, where in 
any case the error would be a smaller proportion of the whole. Also some 
of the observations were not repeated. Another point that may be noted 
is that the means are chosen with respect to the values of pv, and that a 
different choice would in many cases materially reduce the mean error in 
the last column. 

Having thoroughly tested the apparatus and the method of experimenting 
with hydrogen and nitrogen, I returned with curiosity to the case of oxygen. 
Special pains were taken to ensure that the gas should be pure and above 
all dry. To this end glass tubes were prepared containing permanganate of 
potash and phosphoric anhydride, and these were connected by sealing to 
one of the branches of the three-way tap. A high vacuum having been made 
throughout, heat was gmdually applied, and some of the oxygen allowed to 
blow off. The phosphoric tube (of considerable capacity) was then allowed 
to stand full of gas for some little time, after which the necessary gas to a 
pressure of about 10 centirns. was allowed to enter the apparatus by means 
of the three-way tap. With regard to the maintenance of the purity of the 
gas under rarefiiction, it may be remarked that the method of experimenting 
was favourable, inasmuch as the last stages were not reached until the 
apparatus had been exposed to the gas under trial for a week or two. Any 
contamination that might be communicated from the glass during the first 
few days would for the most part be removed before the final stages were 
reached. 

Before the regular series was commenced, special observations extending 
over several days were made in the region of pressure (from 1 millim. to 
*6 millim.) where Bohr found anomalies. No unsteadiness could be detected. 
Whatever reading was obtained within a few minutes of a change of pressure 
was confirmed after an interval of an hour or more. For example, on 
November 29, at 12'^ 26*“ the pressure which had stood for some time at *80 
millim. was lowered to *66 millim. At 8** 0“ the pressure was unaltered. In 
no case was the behaviour in any way different to that which had been 
observed with the other gases. It is true that when the observations were 
reduced one preliminary set showed an excess of pressure at the smaller 
volumes similar to that recorded in the case of hydrogen, but the tendency is 
scarcely visible in the regular series now to be given, which extended from 
November 27 to December 9. 


R. IV. 


34 
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An examination of the numbers in the Table IX. shows that Boyle’s law 
was observed, practically up to the limits of the accuracy of the measure- 
ments, and in particular that there was no such falling off in the value of pv 
at low pressures as was encountered by Bohr. What can be the cause of the 
difference of our experiences I am at a loss to conjecture. I can only suppose 
that it must be connected somehow with the quality of the gas, complicated 
perhaps by interaction with the glass or with the mercury. 


Table IX. — Oxygen. 


rrosRure in 
miliims. Hg 

Deviation 
of pv 

Error of p 
in miliims. 

Pressure in 
miliims. Hg 

Deviation 
oi pv 

Error of p 
in miliims. 

1-53 

+ •0016 

+ •0024 

•580 

- -0035 

-•0020 

M7 

» -0012 

-•0014 

•472 

+ •0005 

+ •0002 

•95 

+ •0005 

+ •0005 

•396 

-•0007 

- -(XHIS 

•80 

+ •0007 

+ •0006 

•321 

+ •0016 

+ *0006 

•65 

+ •0012 

+ •0008 

•255 

+ •0012 

+ -oixia 

•57 

-■0009 

- -0005 

*212 

+ •0016 

+ *0003 

•51 

- 0014 

-'rKX)7 


— 

— 

•47 

- -0014 

- *0007 

... 



•43 

+ •0009 

+ •0004 

— 

— 


•288 

+ •002 

+ •0007 

•142 

+ •005 

+ •0007 

•233 

•0(K) 

•0000 

•115 

+ -009 

+ •0011 

•196 

•000 

•0000 

•094 

-•019 

-•0018 

•159 

+ •005 

+ -0008 

•077 

•000 

•0000 

•125 

-•002 

-•0003 

•062 

+ 012 

+ •0007 

•103 

-•009 

-•0010 

•051 

- *012 

-•0006 

•068 

-- •(X)2 j 

-•0002 

•034 

•000 

•0000 

•056 

+ •005 

+ •0003 

•029 

+ •059 

+ •0017 

•048 

+ •019 

+ •0009 

•022 

- *042 

t --0009 

•038 

+ •009 

+ •0004 

•019 

+ •023 

+ •0004 

•029 

- *019 

-•0005 

•014 

-•036 

-•0006 

•025 

-•009 

-•0002 

— 

— 

— 


The final result of the observations on the three gases may be said to 
be the full confirmation of Boyle’s law between pressures of 1*6 millims. and 
•01 millim. of mercury. If there is any doubt, it relates to the case of 
hydrogen, which appears to press somewhat in excess at the highest 
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pressures. But when we consider the smallness of the amount and the 
various complications to which it may be due, as well as d priori probabilities, 
we may well hesitate to accept the departure from Boyle s law as having a 
real existence. 

So far as the present results can settle the question, they justify to the 
full the ordinary use of McLeod’s gauge within the limits of pressure 
mentioned and for nitrogen and hydrogen gases. The same might be said for 
oxygen; but until the discrepancy with the conclusions of Bohr can be 
explained, the necessity for some reserves must be admitted. 

In any case the new manometer has done its work successfully, and is 
proved to be capable of measuring small pressures to about of a milli- 
metre of mercury. It was constructed under my direction by Mr Gordon. 


34~-2 



267 . 


ON A PROBLEM RELATING TO THE PROPAGATION OF 
SOUND BETWEEN PARALLEL WALLS. 


[Philosophical Magazine, i. pp. 301 — 311, 1901.] 


The influence of viscosity and heat conduction in modifying the propaga- 
tion of sound in circular tubes of moderate dimensions has been treated by 
Kirchhoff ^ in his usual masterly style, but he passes over the case when the 
diameter is very large. In my book on the Theory of Sound, 2nd edition, 
§ 348, 1 have given a full statement of Kirchhoff's theory, and have indicated 
the alterations required when the boundary is supposed to take the form of 
two parallel planes instead of a cylindrical surface. In any case the action 
of the wall is supposed to be such as to annihilate variation of temperature, 
and tangential as well as normal motion. In connexion with the problem 
of the propagation of sound over water I recently had occasion to extend 
the analysis to the case of a layer of very great thickness; and though, as 
the result showed, the solution fails to answer the question which I had 
then in view, it is of some interest in itself. In this case the practical 
question differs somewhat from that proposed by Kirchhoif, who assumes 
not only complete periodicity with respect to time, but also a quasi-periodicity 
with respect to x, the direction of propagation, all the functions being sup- 
posed proportional to e^, where m is a complex constant, and not otherwise 
to depend upon x. This assumption is retained in the present paper. It 
seems advisable to give a brief recapitulation of Kirchhoff’s theory, referring 
for more detailed explanation to the original paper or to the account of it 
in Theory of Sound, 


Pogg. Ann, Vol. cxxxiv. 1868 ; Collected Memoire, p. 640. 
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The condition of the gas at any point oc, y, z being defined by the 
component velocities w, v, w, and d\ where 6' is proportional to the excess 
of temperature, the equation for 6' is found to be 


h?e' - {a» + A +v)]V^e' + j^[¥+h ( m ' + /')} = 0. . . .(1 ) 

In this equation stands for d^jda^ d^ldy"^ ^ d^jdz^ ] h is such that all the 
variables {u, v, w, O') are proportional to a is the velocity of sound as 
reckoned on Laplaccaii principles, b the corresponding Newtonian value ; 


fly fi'y V are coefficients of viscosity and of heat conduction. 

A solution of (1) may be obtained in the form 

6' = A^Qiy (2) 

where Qi, Qg are functions of Xy y, z satisfying respectively 

= ( 3 ) 

Xi, Xg being the roots of 

h? — -f X {fi -f fi' + I')) X -f ^ {6‘^ + h (fi -f fi")] X^ = 0 ; (4) 


while Aiy Ag denote arbitrary constants. 


In correspondence with this value of 0\ particular solutions arc obtained 
by equating u, v, w to the differential coefficients of 

A -BgQgj 

taken with respect to Xy y, z. The relation of the constants J5i, iig to A,, A.^ is 

B, = A,{v-^) ( 5 ) 


More general solutions may bo obtained by addition to u, v, w respectively 
of m', v', w', where u', v', w' satisfy 

= = = (6) 

ft, (i fJk 

Thus 


u z= u + BidQil dx + BidQil dx , ' 

0 = 1 / + B^dQjjdy + BjdQtjdy, ■ , 
w » tv + BxdQxjdz + BtdQildz, ^ 
where B-i, B^ have the values given above. 


( 7 ) 


It appears that 


du' ^ dv' ^ dvf 
dx ^ dy dz 


( 8 ) 
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f 

These results were applied by Kirchhoff to the case of plane waves, 
supposed to be propagated in infinite space in the direction of -f and 
it may conduce to clearness to deal first with this case. Here v' and w' 
vanish, while u\ Qj, Qj are independent of y and z. It follows from (8) that 


it! also vanishes. The equations for Qj and 

= (9) 

so that we may take 

Qi = ( 10 ) 

where the signs of the square loots are to be so chosen that the real parts 
are positive. Accordingly 

(L = AiXi^ ~ ( 11 ) 

0 '= ( 12 ) 


in which the constants Aj, Ao may be regarded as determined by the values 
of u and 0' when x = 0. 


The solution, as expressed by (11), (12), is too general for our purpose, 
providing as it does for arbitrary communication of heat at a; = 0. From 
the quadratic (4) in \ we see that if \ v be regarded as small quantities, 
one of the values of X, say X,, is approximately equal to while the other 
(Xa) is very great. The solution which we now require is that corresponding 
to X, simply. The second approximation to Xj is by (4) 


so that 


'+)L6"-fi/)| v¥h^ 

- + >*"+»' (1 - ( 13 ) 



If we now write in for h, we see that the typical solution is 




where 



In (14) an arbitrary multiplier and an arbitrary addition to t may, as 
usual, be introduced ; and, if desired, the solution may be realized by omitting 
the imaginary part. 


In passing on to consider the influence of walls, by which gas is confined, 
upon the propagation of sound, it is here proposed to taie the case of two 
dimensions, rather than the tube of circular section treated by Kirchhoff. 
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The analysis, however, is nearly the same. We suppose that sound is propa- 
gated in the layer of gas bounded by fixed walls at y = ± y, , so that tt; = 0, 
while u, V, 0' are functions of ,v and y only. The like may be assumed 
respecting u\ Qi, Qs- We suppose further that as functions of x these 
quantities are proportional to e’"®, where m is a complex constant to be 
determined. The equations (3) for Qj, become 

= (X, - m») Qi, d%,lihf = (X, ~ w?) ft. ...(16, 17) 


For df', v' equations (6), (8) give 





d'f 


( 


— m^]v , 
H' / 


, dv' 
mil H- -y- 
dij 


= 0 . 


(18, 19, 20) 


These three equations are satisfied if u be determined by means of the 
first, and v' is chosen so that 


vt dfi 

h jfjJ — d\j ’ 


( 21 ) 


a relation obtained by subtracting from (19) the result of differentiating (20) 
with respect to y. The solution of (J8) may be written \(! AQ, in which 
A is a constant, and Q a function of y satisfying 


d^q _ / 



( 22 ) 


Thus, by (5), (7), 


(t = y, - A.,m - p'j Q.i, 


V -- A 


rn 


dq 

hjfJL — dif 




....(23) 

...(24) 


(25) 

On the walls at ti, v, 0' must satisfy certain conditions. It will 

here be supposed that there is neither motion of the gtis nor change of 
temperature ; so that when y=±yiyU,v, 0' vanish. The condition of which 
we are in search is thus expressed by the evanescence of the determinant 
of (23), (24), (25), viz, : 


h/fjL Xa/ dy \Xi / dy 


(It _ v) 

/ dy 


= 0, ...(26) 


which is to be satisfied when y = ± yi. 

Since u is an even function of y, we have from (3), (22), 

q =‘0O3lyV(m‘-h//i')} 

Qj = cos {y V(w* - \,)} 

Qa = 008 {yv'(’»’-M . 


( 27 ) 
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From (23), (25), and from the fact that when y^yi, wc get as 
the general value of Uy without regard to the constant multiplier, 

_ Q (y) I v-hIXi ^(y) v-hjx, Q^(y) _ , 

Q(^) hl\-h/\Q,(y,) ^ 

In equation (26) the values of \a independent of yi, being deter- 
mined by (4). In the application to air under normal conditions /x', ya", v 
may be regarded as small, and we have approximately 

\ = A2/a*, \ = ha^vl)^ (29) 

A second approximation to the value of is given in (13). It is here 
assumed that the velocity of propagation of viscous effects of the pitch in 
question, viz. \/(2/x'/i), is small in comparison with that of sound, so that 
infjb'la^y or hfijcC^y is a small quantity — a condition abundantly satisfied in 
practice. 

In interpreting the solution wc limit ourselves here to the case which 
arises when /x', ya", v are treated as very small — so small that the layer of gas 
immediately affected by the walls is but an insignificant fraction of the whole. 
When /x' &c. vanish, we have 

= h^la% = h^/a^ 


so that unless y bo great is small. On the other hand, 

yi^{m^ “ hjti), yi v/ (ni*^ — X.) are large. For the mom(mt we leave the value 
of ysJiin^ - Xi) open, and merely introduce the simplifications arising out 
of the largeness of the arguments in Q and Q.j, 


If s be a complex quantity of the form f -f i?;, we have in general 
cos -ar = cos f cosh 97 — i sin f sinh y, 


Thus, when y is large, 


^ sin 2f 4- ^slnh 2?7 
tan ^ 1 rv . 

cos 2f -f- cosh 2^7 


d log cos js 

O _ _ ^ _ . 


(30) 

(31) 


so that when y = yi, since h is a pure imaginary, 

' dy “VUv’ dy 

The introduction into (26) of these values and those of Xj and X, from 
(29), gives 

d log Qi _ _ 7'A* 

dy a? ’ 


'f = •Jy! + (tt/A — A/<t) Vv j 


where 


(33) 
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or, if ^ \/(w® - \)> 

z tan z = yh^ (3^) 

This is the equation by which z, and thence is to be determined. 

In the case corresponding to that treated by Kirch hoff, i/^ is not so large 
but that the right-hand member of (34) is a small quantity. The solution 
of (34) is then 

2^=^yhhj,l(ir\ (35) 

whence 

+ = (36) 

We now write h = ni, so that the frequency is /?/ 27r. Thus 

V/( = V(i^O-0 + 0 (d7) 

and 

m r= + (/?// 4 - im")y (38) 

where by (36) 

’•‘-p/ ■ w 

\/2 . 2a?/i a V2 . 2ay, 


The solution differs from that found by Kirchhoff for a circular tube 
of radius r merely by the substitution of 2 yi for r*. 

So far, then, as it depends on t and on, the typical solution is 


or when realized, 


Qint g—m'a;— im 'aj 
Q-m'x (.Qg _ vi'^on), 


(40) 


where m', vi" have the values given in (39). This is for waves travelling 
in the positive direction. 


As a function of y, u is given by (28); but this may now be simplified 
in virtue of the supposition that the layer directly influoncod by the viscosity 
is but a small fraction of y^. By (27) 

Q Oji) = cos (yi^ n I fi . V - i) = cos { »/, Vw/ 2 /i' . (1 - i)] 


— ie' 


,y/, y/{n/2ti') 


COS 


(■’V : ” ^ 


2^/ 


+ ^sm yi 


V: 


.7)}' 


.(41) 


use being made of (30), in which 17 is large. In consequence of (41), 
Q(y)- 7 -Q(yi) vanishes tmless y be nearly equal to yi, viz. unless the point 
considered be within the frictional layer. In like manner, and under the 
same restriction, Q 2 (y) -r (yO may be neglected. Except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the walls, (28) now reduces to 


u 


QAl/) 

Q.(y\y 


( 42 ) 


Theory of Sounds 2nd edit. § 350. 
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In the case considered by Kirchhoff, where the argument of is small, 
we have from (27) approximately 

Qi (y) = Qi W = 1 . 

and accordingly a = — 1. To this approximation tho velocity is uniform 
across the whole section until it begins to fall off as the walls are closely 
approached. 

As a first step towards the consideration of what occurs when is great, 
we may proceed to a second approximation. Thus, from (27), 

<2 (y) = 1 - = 1 - 12/= ^ ; (43) 

Ui 

SO that 


T _ 4. ,• (yi‘ r.y'Ay 

2a’‘yis/2 


(44) 


This equation expresses the dcjicudcuce of u upon y. The dependence 
on t and x is given by the factors alretuJy considered, viz. 


That (44) is complex indicates that the phase varies with //. The realized 
expression will be 


w= — 


1 _ yW'j* 

®"yi 




X cos 


— 


7)1 OS + 


W -f)yj 

2 a %^2 


...(46) 


from which wc infer (i) that the intensity is least in the middle where 
y = 0, and increases towards the walls until the frictional layer is approached; 
(ii) that, as increases from the centre, constancy of phase demands a 
diminishing x, or, in other words, that the wave-surface is convex towards 
-f os and the wave divergent. 

We have now to trace the solution of (34) when the right-hand member 
becomes large. Writing it in the form 

(46) 

we have to find such a complex value of Zj say f + irj, that the function 
on the left is real. Initially, when is small, 

f + = p (cos $ + i sin 6)- p (cos 67^'' + i sin 67^''), 


pa r= 


and 
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If we retain the angle 67^° and increase /o, we find, calculating by means 
of (31), that becomes complex with imaginary part positive. 

Thus if p = 1 , we get 

i^^z . tan z = *80 (cos 9*’54' + i sin 9° 54'). 

This is a sign that 6 must be reduced. If wo take p = 1 , 6 — 60'’, we find 
. tan z = *83 (cos 2° 7' — i sin 2 '’ 7'). 

If p = 1*5, while 6 = 60°, we get in detail 

+ {77 = *75 + 7: X 1*299; 

sin 2^ = sin 85°57' = *998, sirih 2?; = 6*695, 

cos 2f = cos 85°57' = *071, cosh 277 = 6*769, 

whence 

^ *998 4-^x 6*695 , 01001 / . • • oiooi/^ 

tan z = — zrcT^TT- = 10 (cos 81 31 4 i sin 81 31 ), 

V7 1 4- o‘7oy 

SO that 

. tan z = 1*5 (cos 6°31' 4 - 1 sin 6°3r). 

The course of the calculation makes it clear that as increases, tan z 
approaches the limit i, so that ultimately d = {ir, or the angle reduces from 
67^° to 45”. Hence 

(^ 7 ) 

and 

= h^jaJ^ — in^y^'^ja*, ( 48 ) 

independent of yj. 

In order to obtain w as a function of y, we have now to interpret (42) 
for the case where yi is great. It may be written 


{coszyjy,) 
cos^ ' 

where z, given by (47), is 

z= ---/f (14- /) 

a“v2 

(49) 

(50) 

By (30), since y is large, we have approximately 


cos z = (cos f 4 - i sin f ), 

(51) 

where 


^ ^ aV2 

(52) 

Accordingly, cos z is large. If, as near the middle 
not large, cos(2y/yi) = 1, and 

of the layer of gas, y 1 


=s — 1/cos z (53) 


a small quantity, 
may write 

where 
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As the walls are approached u rapidly increases, and at last becomes 
nearly equal to unity. Wc must bear in mind, however, that (42) and there- 
fore (54) must not be applied within the frictional layer lying quite close 
to the walls, so that we are not at liberty to suppose y actually equal to 

Under normal conditions the thickness of the frictional layer is very small. 
If in e.G.s. measure we take /a' = *16, 'H = 27rx 256, we find \/(n/2/A') = 67. 
Thus if we suppose the thickness of the frictional layer in (41) to be 
defined by 

(yi-y)v'(«7V)= 1. 

we get 

y^'^y = *15 millim. 

If the point under consideration be a few multiples of this (say 1 millim.) 
from the walls, the ratio Q {y) -r Q {y^ may be neglected. 

The thickness of the layer through which (y) -f* Qg {y^) is sensible 
is of the same order of magnitude. 


Let us next consider what value of {y^ — y) makes (?;' — 77) in (54) equal 


to unity. By (52), (55) 




V2 . 


If we take /a' = *16, i/==*256, we find from (38) 7 '= * 6 ; and a=e33200; so 
that for a frequency of 256 we get 


V 2. 33200 
^ ~ *6 X (27r X 256)^ 


= 40000. 


For air and for a sound of this pitch the falling oif becomes important 
at a distance of about 400 metres from the walls. 


As has already been suggested, this solution fails to answer the practical 
question for the sake of which it was originally attempted. It was desired 
to know whether in the propagation of sound for long distances over smooth 
water, there was any important shadow formed near the surface under the 
influence of viscosity and heat conduction. It would apparently be a matter 
of some difficulty to formulate and solve a definite problem in which this 
question is involved. But, as Lord Kelvin has pointed out to me, a sufficient 
answer to the practical question may be arrived at by very sinxple reasoning 
on the basis of a solution originally given by Stokes (see Theory of Sound, 
§ 347), If U be the tangential velocity of a plane vibrating rigidly in an 
atmosphere of viscous fluid with a firequency n/27r, the work required to 
maintain the motion is, for unit of area, 

. U^dt, 


or 
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where 11^, denotes the maximum value of U during the period. The same 
expression may be applied to find the work lost by the presence of a 
fixed plane in air vibrating with velocity U, The energy of this motion 
is, per unit of volume, \pUnii or for a stratum of height y resting upon unit 
of area, 

\py 

If we equate the two expressions we get a superior limit to the thickness 
of the stratum whose energy could be absorbed in time t We find thus 

or, if we take n = 27r x 256, and as for air fijp=^ p! — *16, y = IH. 

Thus in 9 seconds the thickness of a stratum of shadow could not reach 
1 metre, and must, in fact, be very much less. It would appear therefore 
that this effect may be neglected in practice^ unless it be in the case of 
an observer extremely close to the water. 
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[Proceedings of the Royal Institution, xvi. pp. 563 — 570, 1901 ; 

Nature, lxiv. pp. 385 — 388, 1901.] 

The lecture commenced with a description of a home-made spectroscope 
of considerable power. The lens, a plano-convex of 6 inches aperture and 
22 feet focus, received the rays from the slit, and finally returned them to 
a pure spectrum formed in the neighbourhood. The skeleton of the prism 
was of lead; the faces, inclined at 70°, were of thick plate-glass cemented 
with glue and treacle. It was charged with bisuljdiide of carbon, of which 
the free surface (of small area) was raised above the operative part of the 
fluid. The prism was traversed twice, and the effective thickness was 
5^ inches, so that the resolving power coiTosponded to 1 1 inches, or 28 cm., 
of CSa. The liquid was stirred by a perforated triangular plate, nearly 
fitting the prism, which could be actuated by means of a thread within reach 
of the observer. The reflector was chemically silvered in front. 

So far as eye observations were concerned, the performance was satis- 
factory, falling but little short of theoretical perfection. The stirrer needed 
to be in almost constant operation, the definition usually beginning to fail 
within about 20 seconds after stopping the stirrer. But although the stirrer 
was quite successful in maintaining uniformity of temperature as regards 
space, i.e. throughout the dispersing fluid, the temperature was usually some- 
what rapidly variable with time, so that photographs, requiring more than 
a few seconds of exposure, showed inferiority. In this respect a grating is 
more manageable. 

The lens and the faces of the prism were ground and polished (in 1893) 
upon a machine kindly presented by Dr Common, The flat surfaces were 
tested with a spherometer, in which a movement of the central screw through 
TinjVtro could usually be detected by the touch. The external surfaces 
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of the prism faces were the only ones requiring accurate flatness. In polish- 
ing, the operation was not carried as far tis would be expected of a professional 
optician. A few residual pittings, although they spoil the appearance of 
a surface, do not interfere with its performance, at least for many purposes. 

In the process of grinding together two glass surfaces, the particles of 
emery, even the finest, appear to act hy pitting the glasses, i.e, by breaking 
out small fragments. In order to save time and loss of accuracy in the 
polishing, it is desirable to carry the grinding process as far as possible, using 
towards the close only the finest emery. The limit in this direction appears 
to depend upon the tendency of the glasses (6 inches diameter) to seize, when 
they approach too closely, but with a little care it is easy to attain such 
a fineness that a caudle is seen reflected at an angle of incidence not exceed- 
ing 60°, measured as usual from the perpendicular. 

The fineness necessary, in order that a surface may reflect and refract 
regularly without diffusion, viz. in order that it may appear polished, depends 
upon the wave-length of the light and upon the angle of incidence. At 
a grazing incidence all surfaces behave as if polished, and a surface which 
reflects red light pretty well may fail signally when tested with blue light at 
the same angle. If we consider incidences not too iar removed from the per- 
pendicular, the theory of gratings teaches that a regularly corrugated surface 
behaves as if absolutely plane, provided that the wave-length of the corruga- 
tions is less than the wave-length of the light, and this without regard to the 
depth of the corrugations. Experimental illustrations, drawn from the sister 
science of Acoustics, were given. The source was a bird-call from which 
issued vibrations having a wave-length of about 15 cm., and the percipient 
was a high-pressure sensitive flame. When the bird-call was turned away, 
the flame was silent, but it roared vigorously when the vibrations were re- 
flected back upon it from a plate of glass. A second plate, upon which small 
pebbles had been glued so as to constitute .an ideally rough surface, acted 
nearly as well, and so did a piece of tin plate suitably corrugated. In all 
t.hese cases the reflection was regular, the flame becoming quiet when the 
plates were turned out of adjustment through a very small angle. In another 
method of experimenting the incidence was absolutely perpendicular, the 
flame being exposed to both the incident and the reflected waves. It is 
known that under these circumstances the flame remains quiescent at the 
nodes and flares most vigorously at the loops. As the reflector is drawn 
slowly back, the flame passes alternately through the nodes and loops, thus 
executing a cycle of changes as the reflector moves through half a wave- 
length. The effects observed were just the same whether the reflector were 
smooth or covered with pebbles, or whether the corrugated tin plate were 
substituted. All surfaces were smooth enough in relation to the wave-length 
of the vibration to give substantially a specular reflection. 
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Finely-ground surfaces are still too coarse for perpendicular specular re- 
flection of the longest visible waves of light. Here the material may be 
metal, or glass silvered chemically on the face subsequently to the grinding. 
But experiment is not limited by the capabilities of the eye ; and it seems 
certain that a finely ground surface would be smooth enough to reflect with- 
out sensible diffusion the longest waves, such as those found by Rubens to be 
nearly 100 times longer than the waves of red light. An experiment may be 
tried with radiation from a Leslie cube containing hot water, or from a 
Welsbach mantle (without a chimney). In the lecture the latter was em- 
ployed, and it fell first at an angle of about 45° upon a finely ground flat 
glass silvered in front. By this preliminary reflection, the radiation was 
purified from waves other than those of considerable wave-length. The 
second reflection (also at 45°) was alternately from polished and finely ground 
silvered surfxces of the same size, so mounted as to permit the accurate sub- 
stitution of the one for the other. The heating-power of the radiation thus 
twice reflected, was tested with a thermopile in the usual manner. Repeated 
comparisons proved that the reflection from the ground surface was about 
*76 of that from the polished surface, showing that the ground surface re- 
flected the waves falling upon it with comparatively little diffusion. A slight 
rotation of any of the surfaces from their proper positions at once cut off the 
effect. It is probable that the device of submitting radiation to preliminary 
reflections from one or more merely ground surfaces might be found useful in 
experiments upon the longest waves. 

In view of these phenomena we recognise that it is something of an 
accident that polishing processes, as distinct from grinding, are needed at all ; 
and we may be tempted to infer that there is no essential difference between 
the operations. This appears to have been the opinion of Herschel whom 
we may regard as one of the first authorities on such a subject. But, 
although, j>erhap8, no sure conclusion can be demonstrated, the balance of 
evidence appears to point in the opposite direction. It is true that the same 
powders may be employed in both cases. In one experiment a glass surface 
was polished with the same emery ixs had been used effectively a little earlier 
in the grinding. The difference is in the character of the backing. In 

♦ Enc, Met^ Art. Light, p* 447, 1830: “The intensity and regularity of reflection at the 
external surface of a medium is found to depend not merely on the nature of the medium, but 
very essentially on the degree of smoothness and polish of its surface. But it may reasonably be 
asked, how any regular reflection can take place on a surface polished by art, when we recollect 
that the process of polishing is, in fact, nothing more than grinding down large asperities into 
smaller ones by the use of hard gritty powders, which, whatever degree of mechanical comminu- 
tion we may give them, are yet vast masses, in comparison with the ultimate molecules of matter, 
and their action can only he considered as an irregular tearing up by the roots of eveiy projection 
that may occur iu the surface. So that, in fact, a surface artificially polished must bear some- 
what of the same kind of relation to the surface of a liquid, or a crystal, that a ploughed field does 
to the most delicately polished mirror, the work of human hands.” 
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grinding, the emery is backed by a hard surface, e.g, of glass, while during 
the polishing the powder (mostly rouge in these experiments) is imbedded in 
a comparatively yielding substance, such as pitch. Under these conditions, 
which preclude more than a moderate pressure, it seems probable that no 
pits are formed by the breaking out of fragments, but that the material is 
worn away (at first, of course, on the eminences) almost molecularly. 

The progress of the operation is easily watched with a microscope, pro- 
vided, say, with a J-inch object-glass. The first few minutes suffice to effect 
a very visible change. Under the microscope it is seen that little facets, 
parallel to the general plane of the surface, have been formed on all the more 
prominent eminences^. The facets, although at this stage but a very small 
fraction of the whole area, are adequate to give a sensible specular reflection, 
even at perpendicular incidence. On one occasion five minutes’ polishing of 
a rather finely ground ghiss surface was enough to qualify it for the formation 
of interference bands, when brought into juxtaposition with another polished 
surface, the light being either white or from a soda flame ; so that in this 
way an optical test can be applied almost before the polishing has begunf. 

As the polishing proceeds, the facets are seen under the microscope to 
increase both in number and in size, until they occupy much the larger part 
of the area. Somewhat later the parts as yet untouched by the polisher 
appear as pits, or spots, upon a surface otherwise invisible. Fig. 1 represents 
a photograph of a surface at this stage taken with the microscope. The 
completion of the process consists in rubbing away the whole surface down 
to the level of the deepest pits. The last part of the operation, while it 
occupies a great deal of time, and entails further risk of losing the truth” 
of the surface, adds very little to the effective area, or to the intensity of the 
light regularly reflected or refracted. 

Perhaps the most important fact taught by the microscope is that the 
polish of individual parts of the surface does not improve during the process. 
As soon as they can be observed at all, the facets appear absolutely structure- 
less. In its subsequent action the polishing tool, bearing only upon the parts 
already polished, extends the boundary of these parts, but does not enhance 
their quality. Of course, the mere fact that no structure can be perceived 
does not of itself prove that pittings may not be taking place of a character 
too fine to be shown by a particular microscope or by any possible microscope. 
But so much discontinuity, as compared with the grinding action, has to be 
admitted in any case, that one is inevitably led to the conclusion that in all 
probability the operation is a molecular one, and that no coherent fragments 

* The interpretation ie facilitated by a thin coating of aniline dye which attaches itself 
mainly to the hoUows. 

t With oblique incidence* as in Talbot's experiments (see Phi/. Map. xxviii. p. 191, 186^^ 
[Vol. III. p. 808]), achromatic bands may be observed from a surface absolutely unpolished, 
but fills disposition would not be favourable for testing purposes. 
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containing a large number of molecules are broken out. If this be so, there 
would be much less diflference than Herschel thought between the surfaces 
of a polished solid and of a liquid. 

Several trials have been made to determine how much material is actually 
removed during the polishing of glass. In one experiment a piece 6 inches 
in diameter, very finely ground, was carefully weighed at intervals during the 
process. Losses of *070, *082, *045, *026, *032 gms. were successively registered, 
amounting in all to *205 gms. Taking the specific gravity of the glass as 3, 
this coiTesponds to a thickness of 3*6 x 10~^ cm., or to about 6 wave-lengths 
of mean light, and it expresses the distance between the original mean 
surface and the final plane. But the polish of this glass, though sufficient 
for most practical purposes, was by no means perfect. Probably the 6 wave- 
lengths would have needed to be raised to 10 in order to satisfy a critical eye. 
It may be interesting to note for comparison that, in the grinding, one charge 
of emery, such as had remained suspended in water for seven or eight 
minutes, removed a thickness of glass corresponding to 2 wave-lengths. 

In other experiments the thickness removed in polishing was determined 
optically. A very finely ground disc was mounted in the lathe and polished 
locally in rings. Much care was needed to obtain the desired effect of a ring 
showing a continuously increasing polish from the edges inwards. To this 
end it was necessary to keep the polisher (a piece of wood covered with 
resin and rouge) in constant motion, otherwise a number of narrow grooves 
developed themselves. 

The best ring was about half an inch wide. When brought into contact 
with a polished flat and examined at perpendicular incidence with light from 
a soda flame, the depression at its deepest part gave a displacement of three 
bands, corresponding to a depth of On a casual inspection this central 

part appeared well polished, but examination under the microscope revealed 
a fair number of small pits. Further working increased the maximum depth 
to 2^\, when but very few pits remained. In this case, then, polish was 
effected during a lowering of the mean surface through 2 or 3 wave-lengths, 
but the grinding had been exceptionally fine. 

It may be well to emphasize that the observations here recoixied relate to 
a luird substance. In the polishing of a soft substance, such as copper, it is 
possible that material may be loosened from its original position without 
becoming detached. In such a case pits may be actually filled in, by which 
the operation would be much quickened. Nothing suggestive of this effect 
has been observed in experiments upon glass. 

Another method of operating upon glass is by means of hydrofluoric acid. 
Contrary to what is generally supposed, this action is extremely regular, if 
proper precautions are taken. The acid should be weak, say one part of 
commercial acid to two hundred of water, and it should be kept in constant 
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motion by a suitable rocking arrangement. The parts of the glass not in- 
tended to be eaten into are, as usual, protected with wax. The effect upon 
a polished flat surface is observed by the formation of Newton's rings with 
soda-light. After perhaps three-quarters of an hour, the depression corre- 
sponds to half a band, i,e, amounts to ^ X, and it appears to be uniform over 
the whole surfiicc exposed. Two pieces of plate glass, 3 inches square, and 
flat enough to come into fair contact all over, wore painted with wax in 
parallel stripes, and submitted to the acid for such a time, previously ascer- 
tained, as would ensure an action upon the exposed parts of J X. After 
removal of the wax, the two plates, crossed and pressed into contact so as to 
develop the colours, say of the second order, exhibited a chess-board pattern. 
Where two uncorroded, or where two corroded j)arts, are in contact, the 
colours are nearly the same, but where a corroded and an uncorroded surface 
overlap, a strongly contrasted colour is developed. The combination lends 
itself to lantern projection, and the pattern u]i)on the screen [shown] is very 
beautiful, if proper precautions are taken to eliminate the white light reflected 
from the first and fourth surfaces of the plates. 

In illustration of the action of hydrofluoric acid, photographs* were 
shown of interference bands as formed by soda-light between glass surfaces, 
one optically flat and the other ordinary plate, upon which a drop of dilute 
acid had been allowed to stand (Fig. 2). Truly plane surfaces would give 
bands straight, parallel, and equidistant. 

Hydrofluoric acid has been employed with some success to correct ascer- 
tained errors in optical surfaces. But while improvements in actual optical 
performance have been effected, the general appearance of a surface so treated 
is unprepossessing. The development of latent scratches has been described 
on a former occasion f. 

A second obvious application of hydrofluoric acid has hitherto been less 
successful. If a suitable stopping could be found by which the deeper pits 
could be protected from the action, corrosion by acid could be used in sub- 
stitution for a large part of the usual process of polishing. 

In connexion with experiments of this sort, trial was made of the action 
of the acid upon finely ground glass, such for example as is used as a backing 
for stereoscopic transparencies, and very curious results were observed. For 
this purpose the acid may conveniently be used much stronger, say one part 
of commercial acid to 10 parts of water, and the action may be prolonged 
for hours or days. The general appearance of the glass after treatment is 
smoother and more translucent, but it is only under the microscope that the 
remarkable changes which the surface has undergone become intelligible. 
Fig. 8 is from a photograph taken in the microscope, the focus being upon 
the originally ground surface itself. The whole area is seen to be divided 

* The plates were sensitised in the laboratory with cyanine. 

t Proc. Roy* Imt* March 1898. [Vol. iv. p. 69.] 
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into cells. These cells increase as the action progresses, the smaller ones 
being, as it were, eaten up by the bigger. The division lines between the 
cells are ridges, raised above the general level, and when seen in good focus 
appear absolutely sharp. The general surface within the cells shows no 
structure, being as invisible as if highly polished. 

That each cell is in fact a concave lens, forming a separate image of the 
source of light, is shown by slightly screwing out the object-glass. Fig. 4 
was taken in this way from the same surface, the source of light being the 
flame of a paraflSn lamp, in front of which was placed a cross cut from sheet- 
metal. 


The movement required to pass from the ridge to the image of the source, 
equal to the focal length (/) of the lens, may be utilised to determine the 
depth (t) of a cell. In one experiment the necessary movement was *006 inch. 
The semi-aperture {y) of the '' lens ” was *0015 inch, whence by the formula 
=» ft, we find t = *00045 inch. This represents the depth of the cell, and it 
amounts to about 8 wave-lengths of yellow light. 




natural supposition that it eats in everywhere, at a fixed rate, normally to 
the actual surface. If the amount of the normal corrosion after a proposed 
time be known, the new surface can be constructed as the “ envelope ” of 
spheres having the radius in question and centres distributed over the old 
surface. Ultimately, the new surface becomes identified with a series of 
spherical segments having their centres at the deeper pits of the original 
surface. The construction is easily illustrated in the case of two dimensions. 
In the figure A is supposed to be the original surface ; B, C, D, E surfaces 
formed by corrosion, being constructed by circles having their centres on A. 
In B the ridges are still somewhat rounded, but they become sharp in D 
and E. The general tendency is to sharpen elevations and to smooth off 
depressions. 



Fig. 4. 
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DOBS CHEMICAL TRANSFORMATION INPLDBaSCB WEIGHT? 

[Nature, LXiv. p. 181, June, 1901.] 

Careful experiments by Heydwcillcr, published in the last number of 
Drude's Annalen (Vol. v. p. 394), lead their author to the conclusion that in 
certain cases chemical action is accompanied by a minute, but real, alteration 
of weight. The chemical actions here involved must be regarded as very 
mild ones, e.g, the mere dissolution of cupric sulphate in water, or the sub- 
stitution of iron for copper in that salt. 

The evidence for the reality of these changes, which amount to 0*2 or 
0*3 mg., and are accordingly well within the powers of a good balance to 
demonstrate, will need careful scrutiny; but it may not be premature to 
consider what is involved in the acceptance of it. The first question which 
arises is — does the mass change as well as the weight ? The affirmative 
answer, although perhaps not absolutely inconsistent with any well ascer- 
tained fact, will certainly be admitted with reluctance. The alternative — 
that mass and weight are not always in proportion — involves the conclusion, 
in contradiction to Newton, that the length of the seconds' pendulum at 
a given place depends upon the material of which the bob is composed. 
Newton's experiment was repeated by Bessel, who tried a number of metals, 
including gold, silver, lead, iron, zinc, as well as marble and quartz, and whose 
conclusion was that the length of the seconds' pendulum formed of these 
materials did not vary by one part in 60,000. At the present day it might 
be possible to improve even upon Bessel, or at any rate to include more 
diverse substances in the comparisons ; but in any case the accuracy obtain- 
able would fall much short of that realized in weighings. 

As regards Heydweiller's experiments themselves, there is one suggestion 
which I may make as to a possible source of error. Is the chemical action 
sufficiently in abeyance at the time of the first weighing ? If there is copper 
sulphate in one branch of an inverted U and water in the other, the equi- 
librium can hardly be complete. The water all the time tends to distil over 
into the salt, and any such distillation must be attended by thermal effects 
which would interfere with the accuracy of the weighing. 

[See' further Natme, May 15, 1902.] 
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ACOUSTICAL NOTES.— VI. 

[Philosophical Magazine, ii* pp. 280 — 285, 1901.] 


Forced Vibrations. 

If free vibrations be represented by cos nt, and if the forced vibration 
due to a force acting in a very long period be cosp^, then the actual forced 
vibration will be 

'/r cm pt 

* 

It is here implied : — 

(1) That in all cases the forced vibration takes its period from the force, 
whatever may be the natural period. 

(2) That if the forced vibration be the slower, viz. if jo < n, the phase is 
the same as if the vibration were infinitely slow, in which case the vibrator 
would be situated at any instant of time in the position where the momentary 
force would permanently maintain it. 

(3) That if the forced vibration be the quicker (p > n), the phase of the 
actual vibration is the opposite of that defined in (2). 

(4) That if the force have nearly the period of the free vibrations, the 
effect is much enhanced. Indeed, according to the formula it would become 
infinite, which means that forces of a viscous character, never really absent, 
must now be brought into the reckoning. 

So far as I am aware, illustrations of this important theory ♦ have usually 
been wanting in lecture demonstrations, except as regards (4). I have found 
that if we employ as vibrator a magnet with attached mirror, as used for 
example in Thomson galvanometers, the whole may readily be brought before 
a large audience. 

* Young’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy, p. 578 (1807). 
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With the aid of an external magnet, whose distance could be varied, the 
frequency of (complete) vibration was adjusted to 10 per minute, the vibra- 
tions being manifested by the motion of a spot of light reflected from the 
mirror on to a scale in the usual manner. The force brought to bear upon 
the vibrator had its origin in the revolution of a rather long pemanent 
magnet, situated at some little distance, and so mounted as to be capable of 
rotation. No particular situation is necessary, but the action of the magnet 
is simplest in certain special cases, as when its centre is at the level of the 
suspended magnet and in the direction of the screen. The plane of revolu- 
tion being horizontal, the deflecting action is then greatest when the revolving 
magnet points towards the suspended magnet. In one of these positions, 
say when the spot is deflected to the right, a bell rings automatically. 
Uniform rotation at any desired speed is maintained by hand with the aid 
of gearing, diminishing the speed in the ratio of 5:1, and of a metronome 
set as required. 

To illustrate propositions (1) and (2) the long magnet is caused to rotate 
with a frequency of 8 per minute, i.e. with a frequency somewhat less than 
that natural to the suspended system. At first the phenomenon is com- 
plicated by the interaction of natural and forced vibrations; but the former 
soon die away. It is then recognised that the vibrations observed upon the 
screen are isochronous with the revolution of the magnet, and that the bell 
rings at the moment when the spot of light attains its greatest elongation 
towards the right. 

In the next experiment the speed of revolution is altered to 12 per 
minute, so as to bring about the condition of things contemplated in (3). 
After a little interval of settling down the bell rings always at the moment 
when the spot is most deflected to the left, showing that the phase has been 
altered by half a period. 

To illustrate (4) the speed of revolution may now be adjusted to 8 per 
minute. The arc of vibration is seen gradually to increase until it reaches 
a large value, the bell now ringing, not at either extreme elongation, but as 
the spot passes from left to right through its position of equilibrium. 


Vibrations of Strings, 

At the Royal Institution it is usual to illustrate this subject by ex- 
periments after the method of Melde and Tyndall. The string is connected 
with a large tuning-fork, whose prongs stand vertically, and the vibrations 
are maintained electrically in the well-known manner. The electric contact 
is between solids (of platinum), one attached to the prong, the other forming 
the point of an adjustable screw carried by the framework. 
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The string, 10 feet long, is stretched horizontally and the tension is 
adjusted until a vigorous vibration ensues, which happens when one of the 
modes of vibration has a period in simple relation to that of the fork. There 
is here an important distinction according as the length of the string is 
parallel or perpendicular to the motion of the point of attachment. . In the 
latter case the vibrations are of the character commonly classified forced, 
and the period is the same as that of the fork. But if the fork be so situated 
that the motion of the point of attachment is along the length of the string, 
the vibrations are of an entirely different character, and are executed in 
a period the double of that of the fork. The theory of vibrations of this 
class was discussed in a paper on Maintained Vibrations* published many 
years ago, reference to which must here suffice. 

A convenient device for demonstrating the relationship of periods is to 
illuminate the string by sparks synchronous with the vibrations of the fork 
itself. For this purpose an induction-coil is included in the circuit by which 
the fork is driven, so that evmy l^roak at the fork causes a spark between the 
secondary terminals, to which a small jar is connected in the usual manner. 
If then the vibrations of the string be isochronous with the fork, and there- 
fore with the sparks, the intermittent illumination exhibits what is ordinarily 
seen as a gauzy spindle resolved into the appearance corresponding to a single 
phase of the vibration ; that is, the string is seen apparently fixed (in a dis- 
placed position) and single. But if, as when the, point of attachment moves 
parallel to the length of the string, the vibrations are only half as fast as 
those of the fork, the string is found in two (opposite) phases at the moments 
of illumination, and is consequently seen double. The effect is improved by 
a piece of ground glass, which may be held either between the sparks and 
the string, or between the string and the eye. In the latter case it is a 
shadow that is seen. It is desirable to retain enough continuous light to 
allow the form of the gauzy spindle to remain visible. In this way the 
difference between the two kinds of vibration may be exhibited to many 
persons at once. [1902. The stroboscopic method of observation had already 
been very similarly applied to this experiment by Costing, Onder hovden 
trillmigen van gespannen draden, Holder, 1889.] 

A detail of some importance relates to the use of the condenser, associated 
as usual with the primary circuit of the coil. If its poles be connected 
simply with the outer terminals of the fork-apparatus regarded as an in- 
terrupter, the secondaiy sparks will be inferior or may fail altogether. The 
explanation is to be sought in the self-induction of the magnet associated 
with the fork, which apparently interferes with the suddenness of the break. 
The poles of the condenser should be connected as directly as possible with 
the two pieces of metal between which the break takes place. In the 

* Phil, Mag, Vol. xv. p. 229 (188S) ; Scientific Papere, Vol, n. p. 188. 
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apparatus at the Boyal Institution it makes all the difference on which side 
of the small electromagnet the pole of the condenser is attached. 

Beats of Sounds led to the Two Ears separately. 

When two approximately pure tones, of equal intensity and of approxi- 
mately equal frequency, are conveyed to one ear, b(‘uts are perceived according 
to a well-known elementary theory, the frequency of the beats being the 
difference of the frequencies of the tones. When the beats are somewhat 
slow, the phase of silence is distinctly recognisable, and indeed the moment 
of the occurrence of this phase is capable of being fixed with great accuracy. 

The question whether the beats are still audible when one sound is led 
to one car alone, and the second sound to the second car alone, is of great 
importance. A careful experiment of this sort is described by Prof. S. P. 
Thompson*, in which the sounds were conveyed to the ears by rubber tubes; 
and the conclusion was that in spite of all precautions the beats were most 
distinctly heard, although there wjis no phase of silence,” such as is per- 
ceived when both sounds are conveyed to the same ear. 

I have lately tried a somewhat similar experiment, using telephones and 
electrical conveyance, by which perhaps the risk of the sounds reaching the 
wrong ears is reduced to a minimum. Two entirely independent, electrically 
driven, forks of about 128 vibrations per second were the sources of sound, 
Near the electromagnet of each fork was placed a small coil of wire in 
connexion with a telephone. The higher harmonics were greatly moderated 
by the interposition of thick sheets of copper ; but the sounds wore doubtless 
no more than rough approximations to pure tones. Both forks were placed 
at a great distance from the observer ; and in one case the double connecting 
wire was passed through a hole in a thick wall specially arranged many years 
ago for this sort of experimenting. When the telephones were pressed closely 
to the ears, the utmost possible was done to secure that each sound should 
have access only to its proper ear. 

The results depended somewhat upon the frequency of the beats. When 
this exceeded one per second, the beats were very easily audible. When, on 
the other hand, the frequency was reduced to ^ or J beat per second, the 
beats were not easily perceived at first. After a little while the attention 
seemed to concentrate itself upon the variable element in the aggregate 
effect, and the cycle became clear. But even after some practice neither 
Mr Gordon nor I could hear slow beats during the first 10 or 16 seconds 
of observation. 

The general results of the experiments do not appear to me to exclude 
the view that the comparatively feeble beats heard under these conditions 

♦ Phil Mag. Vol. iv. p. 274 (1877). 
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may be due to the passage of sound from one ear to the other through the 
bones of the head or perhaps through the Eustachian tube. 

Loudness of Double Sounds, 

ObservatioixB upon the double syrens (with separate horns) used by the 
Trinity House have given the impression that as heard from a distance the 
two syrens are no better than one, even though the horns are parallel, and 
the observer situated in the direction of the axis. Dr TyiidaU's experience 
was similar. In his Report of 1874 he remarks (June 2), “There was no 
sensible difference of intensity between the single horn and the two horns'’; 
and again (June 10), “Subsequent comparative experiments even proved 
the sound of the two horns to be more effective than that of the three.” 

These conclusions are rather startling, suggesting the query as to what 
then can be the use of multiplying pipes in an organ or voices in a chorus. 
In order to clear the ground a little, I have recently tried some small-scale 
experiments with organ-pipes. 

Two stopped pipes of pitch about 256 were mounted near the window 
of a room on the ground-floor. When the window Wiis open the sounds could 
be heard (over grass) to about 200 metres ; but when the window was closed 
the range was much less. Some difficulty was experienced in getting equal 
effects from the two pipes. According to the instructions of the observer, 
one or other supply-pipe was more or less throttled with wax. 

With approximate equality of intensities and with such tuning that the 
beats were at the rate of about two per second, the results were very distinct. 
The beats were much more easily audible than either of the component 
sounds. Doubtless part of the advantage was due to the contrast provided 
by the silences ; but it was thought that, apart from this, the swell of the 
beat was distinctly louder than either sound alone. 

The result of the experiment is, of course, just what was to be expected 
from a mechanical point of view. According to theory the intensity (reckoned 
according to energy propagated) at the loudest part of the beat should be 
four times that of the (equal) component sounds heard separately. 

In another set of experiments the pipes were mistuned until the interval 
was about a minor third, no distinct beats being audible. In this case the 
intensity of the compound sound might be expected to be double of that of 
the (equal) component sounds. The impression upon the observer hardly 
corresponded to this anticipation. It was difficult to say that the compound 
sound was decidedly the louder ; although the accession of the second sound 
as an addition to the first could always be distinguished, and this whether 
the higher or the lower sound were the one added. It may be remarked 
that the question involved in this experiment is partly physiological, and not 
merely mechanical as in the case of sounds nearly in unison. 
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ON THE MAGNETIC ROTATION OF LIGHT AND THE SECOND 
LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS. 


[Nature, LXiv. pp. 577, 578, 1901.] 

In a paper published sixteen years ago I drew attention to a peculiarity 
of the magnetic rotation of the plane of polarisation arising from the cir- 
cumstance that the rotation is in the same absolute direction whichever way 
the light may be travelling. "'A consequence remarkable from the theoretical 
point of view is the possibility of an arrangement by which the otherwise 
general optical law of reciprocity shall be violated. Consider, for example, 
a column of diamagnetic medium exposed to such a force that the rotation is 
46®, and situated between two Nicols whose principal planes are inclined to 
one another at 46®. Under these circumstances light passing one way is 
completely stopped by the second Nicol, but light passing the other way is 
completely transmitted. A source of light at one point A would thus be 
visible at a second point B, when a source at B would be invisible at A ; a 
state of things at first sight* inconsistent with the second law of thermo- 
dynamics.” {Phil. Trans. CLXXVi. p. 343, 1885; Scientific Papers, Vol. ii. 
p. 360.) It is here implied that the inconsistency is apparent only, but I did 
not discuss it further. 

In his excellent report (“ Les Lois th^oriques du Rayonnement, Rapports 
pr4sent4s au Congr^ International de Physique,” Paris, 1900, Vol ii. p. 29), 
W. Wien, considering the same experimental combination of Nicols and 
magnetised dielectric, arrives at a contrary conclusion. It may be well to 
quote his statement of the case. “La rotation magn^tique du plan dc 
polarisation constitue un cas exceptionnel digne de remarque, et Ton pourrait 
ici imaginer un dispositif qui mettrait en 6chec le principe de Carnot s’il 
n'eristait pas une compensation inconnue. 

* The italios are in the original That magnetic rotation may interfere with the law of 
r^prooity had already been saggested by Helmholtz. 
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“ Faisons, en effet, les suppositions suivantes: Deux corps de temperature 
egale sent entoures d’une enveloppe adiabatique. Les rayons qu*ils s’en- 
voient reciproquement traversent deux prismes de nicol. Entre ces prismes 
se trouve une substance non absorbante sur laquelle agissent des forces 
raagnetiques qui font toumer le plan de polarisation d’un angle determine. 
La radiation emanant du corps 1 penfetre dans le nicol 1. Nous supposerons 
que le rayon subissant la reflexion totale n’est pas absorbe, mais renvoye 
dans sa propre direction par des rairoirs convenablement disposes. Admettons 
que le plan de polarisation soit tourne de 45" par les forces magnetiques. 
La section principale du deuxifeme nicol etant orientee dans la direction 
paralieie au plan do polarisation du rayon emergent, toute la lumiere trans- 
mise par la substance absorbante (sic) traversera le nicol. Par consequent, 
la moitie des rayons emis par le corps 1 frappera Ic corps 2. 

“ Les rayons ernis par le coips 2 se divisent en deux parties egales, dans 
le nicol 2. Une moitie est, comme precedemment, renvoyee par reflexion. 
L’autre moitie, apres quo son plan de polarisation a subi ime rotation de 46" 
dans le meme sens que les rayons emis par le corps 1, vient frapper le premier 
nicol. La section principale de ce nicol etant perpendiculaire au plan de 
polarisation, aucuno radiation nc le traverse, et nous pouvons renvoyer toute 
la lumiere au corps 2. 

“ lie corps 2 re<;oit ainsi trois fois plus d'energie que le corps 1. [That is, 
2 receives the whole of its own radiation and the half of that of 1, while 1 
receives only the half of its own radiation.] L'un de ccs corps s’echaufFora 
par consequent de plus en plus aux depens de rautre.'’ 

Wien then suggests certain ways of escape from this conclusion, but it 
appears to me that the difficulty itself depends upon an oversight. It is not 
possible to send back to 2 the whole of its radiation in the manner proposed. 
The second half, which after passage of Nicol 2 is totally reflected at Nicol 1 
and then returned upon its course, on its arrival at Nicol 2 is not transmitted 
(as Wien seems to suppose) but is totally reflected. When again returned 
upon its course by a perpendicular reflector, and again reflected through 45" 
by the magnetised medium, it is in a condition to be completely transmitted 
by Nicol 1, and thus finds its way to body 1, and not to body 2 as the 
argument requires. The two bodies receive altogether the same amount of 
radiation, and there is therefore no tendency to a change of temperature. 

Although I have not been able to find any note of it, I feel assured that 
the above reasoning was present to my mind when L wrote the passage 
already cited. 
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ON THE INDUCTION-COIL* * * § . 

[Philosophical Magazine, li. pp. 581 — 594, 1901.] 

Although several valuable papers relating to this subject have recently 
been published by Oberbeckf, Walter Mizuno§, Beattie||, and KlingelfussIF, 
it can hardly be said that the action of the instrument is well understood. 
Perhaps the best proof of this assertion is to be found in the fact that, so far 
as I am aware, there is no d priori calculation, determining from the data of 
construction and the value of the primary current, even the order of mag- 
nitude of the length of the secondary spark. I need hardly explain that 
I am speaking here (and throughout this paper) of an induction-coil working 
by a break of the primary circuit, not of a transformer in which the primary 
circuit, remaining unbroken, is supplied with a continuously varying alter- 
nating current. 

The complications presented by an actual coil depend, or may depend, 
upon several causes. Among these we may enumerate the departure of the 
iron from theoretical behaviour, whether due to circumferential eddy-currents 
or to a failure of proportionality between magnetism and magnetizing force. 
A second, and a very important, complication has its origin in the manner of 
break, which usually occupies too long a time, or at least departs too much 
from the ideal of an instantaneous abolition of the i)rimary current. A third 
complication arises from the capacity of the secondary coil, in virtue of which 
the currents need not be equal at all parts of the length, even at the same 

* From tho Jubilee volume presented to Prof. Bossoha. 

t Wied, Ann. Lxn. p. 109 (1897); lxiv. p. 193 (1898). 

X Wied, Ann. Lxn. p. 300 (1897) ; lxvi. p. 623 (1898). 

§ Phil. Mag. xlv. p. 447 (1898). 

II Phil. Mag. L. p. 139 (1900). 

IT pried. Ann. v. p. 837 (1901). 
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moment of time. If we ignore these complications, treating the break as 
instantaneous, the iron as ideal, and the secondary as closed and without 
capacity, the theory, as formulated by Maxwell*, is very simple. In his 
notation, if x, y denote the primary and secondary currents, L, My N the 
coefficients of self and mutual induction, the energy of the field is 

4- Ma>y 4 J Ny^ (1) 

If c be the primary current before the break, the secondary current at time t 
after the break has the expression 

y = ( 2 ) 

S being the resistance of the secondary circuit. The current begins with 
a value c.M/N, and gradually disappears. 

The formation of the above initial current is best understood in the light 
of Kelvin’s theorem, as explained by me in an early paperf. For this 
purpose it is more convenient to consider the reversed phenomenon, viz., the 
instantaneous establishment of a primary current a The theorem teaches 
that subject to the condition the kinetic energy (1) is to be made 

a minimum; so that 

Me 4- Ny = 0 

gives the initial secondary current. In the case of the break we have merely 
to reverse the sign of y. 

Immediately after the break, when x = 0 and y has the above value, the 
kinetic energy is 

^Ny\ or h ■ 


Immediately before the break the kinetic energy is ^ Zc“, so that the loas of 
energy at break — the energy of the primary spark — is 

N ’ W 

vanishing when the primary and secondary circuits are closely intertwined — 
the case of no magnetic leakage,” 

If we maintain the suppositions as to the behaviour of the iron and the 
suddenness of the break, the above calculated secondary current may be 
supposed to be instantaneously formed, even although the secondary circuit 
be not closed. This is most easily seen when a condenser, such as a leyden- 

* Electromagnetic Field,” Phil, Tram, 1864 ; Maxwell’s Scientific Pa]^er$y i, p. 646. 

t **On some Electromagnetic Phenomena considered in connexion with the DynmdeeX 
Theory,” Phil, Mag, xxxviiz. p. 1 (1869) ; Scientific Papers, i, p. 6, 
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jar, is associated with the ends of the secondary. Even when no jar is 
applied, the capacity of the secondary itself acts in the same direction and 
allows the formation of the current. Whether partly due to a jar or not, it 
will be convenient for the present to regard the capacity as associated with 
the terminals only of the secondary wire. Under these circumstances the 
secondaiy current follows the laws laid down by Kelvin in 1853, the same in 
fact as govern all vibrations in which there is bat one degree of freedom. If 
the resistance is not too high, the current is oscillatory. After the lapse of 
one quarter of a complete period of these oscillations, the current vanishes, 
and the whole remaining energy is the potential energy of electric charge. 
If the resistance of the secondary wire can be neglected (so fai- as its influence 
during this short time is concerned), the potential energy of charge is the 
equivalent of the original energy of the secondary current at the moment 
after the break. In the case of no magnetic leakage, this is again the same 
as the energy of the primaiy current before break. 

On these principles it is easy to calculate a limit for the maximum 
potential-difference at the terminals of the secondary, or for the spark-length, 
so far as this is determined by the potential -difference. For if g' be the 
capacity at the secondary tenninals, V the maximum potential-difference, the 
energy of the charge is and this can never exceed the energy of the 

primary current before break, viz., The limit to the value of V is 

accordingly 

V^c.^iLIql (4) 

and it is proportional to the primary current. 

So long as the iron can be treated as ideal, the above formula holds good, 
and upon the supposition of a sufficiently sudden break there seems to be no 
reason why it should not afford a tolerable approximation to the actual 
maximum value of F. The proportionality between spark-length and primary 
current was found to hold good in Walter's experiments over a considerable 
range. 

When the core is very long in proportion to its diameter, or when it 
approximates to a closed circuit, the behaviour of the iron may deviate 
widely from that described as ideal, and the quantity denoted by L has no 
existence. But the principle remains that the energy of charge at the 
moment preceding the secondary spark cannot exceed, though it may some- 
what closely approach, the energy of the primary current before break. 

We have next to consider how the energy of the primary current is to 
be reckoned, and here we encounter questions as to which opinion is not 
yet undivided. The general opinion would, I suppose, be that the bodily 
magnetization of the iron represents a large store of available energy. If 
this be correct, the inference would be irresistible in favour of a very long. 
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or a completely closed, iron core. Some years ago*, reasoning on the basis of 
the theory of Warburg and Hopkinson, I endeavoured to show that highly 
magnetized iron could not be regarded as a store of energy — that the energy 
expended in producing the magnetization was recoverable but to a small 
extent, or not at all. Although this conclusion does not appear to have been 
accepted, perhaps in consequence of an erroneous application to alternating 
current transformers, I still see no means of escape from it. The available 
energy of a highly magnetized closed circuit of iron is insignificant. If the 
length be limited, there is available energy, in virtue of the free polarity at 
the ends. 

The theory is best illustrated by the case of an ellipsoid of revolution 
exposed to uniform external magnetizing force acting parallel to the axis. 
''If 3 be the magnetization parallel to the axis of symmetry (2c), the de- 
magnetizing effect of 3 is where N is a numerical constant, a function 
of the eccentricity (c). When the ellipsoid is of the ovary or elongated form, 

a = 6 = c \/(l ““ 

becoming in the limiting case of the sphere (c = 0), 

JV= 

and at the other extreme of elongation assuming the form 

iyr= (log I -l) (6) 

" The force actually operative upon the iron is found by subtracting 
from that externally imposed, so that 

and if from experiments on very elongak^d ellipsoids (N = 0) we know the 
relation between and 3, then the above equation gives us the relation 
between .1^' and 3 for any proposed ellipsoid of modemte elongation. If we 
suppose that ^ is plotted as a function of 3, we have only to add in the 
ordinates proper to a straight line, in order to obtain the appropriate 
curve for 

The work expended in magnetizing the iron is per unit of volume 

/^ci3 + ii^3», 

♦ **On the Energy of Magnetized Iron,” Phil. Map. xxn. p. 175 (1886); Scientifie Papm, 
n, p. 543. 
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if we reckon from the condition of zero magnetization. The first part is 
practically wasted ; the second, which in most cases of open magnetic circuits 
is much the larger, is completely recovered when the iron is demagnetized. 

If it appear paradoxical that the large integral electromotive force which 
would accompany the disappearance of high magnetization in a closed iron 
circuit should be so inefficient, we must remember that the mechanical value 
of electromotive force depends upon the magnitude of the current which it 
drives, and that in the present case the existence of more than a very small 
current is inconsistent with that dro]> of magnetization u))on which the 
electromotive force depends. 

The considerations above explained are of interest in the present question 
as affording a limit depending only upon the iron core and the secondary 
capacity. For 3 cannot exceed a value estimated at about 1700 e.G.s,. what- 
ever may be the magnetizing force of the primary current. Thus if v be the 
volume of the core, the maximum energy* is 

1700^ 

and the limit to Fis found by equating this to ^^/F^ so that 

V^^1i)0^/^Nvjq) ( 6 ) 

I have made a rough application of this formula to a coil in my possession, 
with results that may be here recorded. The cort‘ had a diameter of 3 cm. 
and a length of 27 cm., so that ?; = 180c.c. From (5), properly ajqdicable 
only to an ellipsoid, wo get by setting 2a == 3, 2c = 27, N = ‘30. 

The capacity of the secondary is more difficult to deal with. In modem 
coils the greater jiart would appear to arise from the j)ositive and negative 
potentials at the ends of the coil as opposed to the zero potential of the 
pHmary wire. The capacity between the primary and secondaiy wires, con- 
sidered as poles of a condenser, can be calculated and in many cases de- 
termined experimentally. The axial dimension of the secondary of the coil 
above referred to is about 18 cm., and the external diametei' of the primary 
wire is about 5 cm., making the area of each of the (q)posed surfaces 
270 sq. cm. The interval between the primary and secondary wires is 
•25 cm.; so that, taking the specific inductive capacity of the intervening 
layer at 3, we get for the capacity in electrostatic measure of the condenser 
so constituted 

1 « 270 . 

j— X 3 X "7iir'=258cm,t 
47r *25 

* The energy of the primary current without a core ia here neglected. 

t Another coil by Apps, in which the insulation was sufficiently good to allow the application 
of electrostatic methods, was tested experimentally. The capacity between primary and secondary 
wires was thus found to be 120 cm., less than the half of that calculated for the first coil. But 
in this case an ebonite tube separated the two wires. 


B. IV. 
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Only a fraction of this, however, is operative in the present case. On the 
supposition of a coil constructed in numerous sections, the potential in the 
middle will be zero, the same as that of the primary wire, and will increase 
numerically towards either end. The factor of reduction on this account 

r , 

will be I or so that wo may take as the value of q in (6) about 

J “i 

23 cm. — probably rather an underestimate. Calculating from these data, we 
get in (6) 

F=2600. 

This is in electrostatic measure. The corresponding volts are 7‘9 x 10®. If 
we reckon 33,000 volts to the cm., the spark-length will stand at 24 cm. 
The coil in question is supposed to be capable of an 8 or 10 cm. spark, and 
doubtless was capable when noAv. It is remarkable that the limit, fixed by 
the iron and secondary capacity alone, should exceed so moderately the 
actual capability of the coil. 

The limiting formula (6), in which neither the value of the primary 
cuirent nor the number of secondary windings appears, is arrived at by 
supposing the iron to be magnetically saturat(id. It illustrates, no doubt 
with much (‘xaggeration, the disadvantage of too great a length. If a be 
given, while c vwies, v and q are both propr)rtional to c, so that V oc y/N. 
And \/N oc nearly. In somewhat the same way the increase of cflective 
capacity explains the comparative failure of attempts to increase spark-length 
by combining similar coils in series, in spite of the augmented energy at the 
moment of break*. 

If the object be a rough estimate rather than a limit, a more practical 
formula will be obtained by substituting for 3 in (6) its approximate value 
so that 

<»> 

Sy denoting the external magnetizing force, due to the primary cuiTent. 
The actual magnetizing force, reejuired to magnetize the soft iron, is here 
regarded as relatively negligible. According to (7) the spark-length is pro- 
portional, cwi&t'is paribm, to the primary current ; and it increiises with the 
length of the (*,oil, since N now occurs in the denominator. The application 
must not be pushed into the region where the iron becomes approximately 
saturated. 

In the above discussion the capacity q of the secondary will probably be 
thought to play an unexpectedly important part, and the question may be 
raised whether it is really this capacity which limits the spark-length in 

* I am indebted to Mr Swinton for the details of some experiments in this direction made 
for Lord Armstrong. 
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actual coils. It is not difficult to prove by experiment that capacities of the 
order above estimated, applied to the secondary terminals, do in fact reduce 
the spark-length, though not, so far as I have seen, to the extent demanded 
by the law of But we must remember that this law has been obtained 
on the assumptions, not to be fulfilled in practice, of absolute suddenness of 
break and of entire absence of eddy-currents in the iron. If under these 
conditions secondary capacity were also absent, it would seem that there 
could be no limit to the maximum potential developed. The experiments 
of Prof. J. J. Thomson* may be considered to show that even in extreme 
cases, such as the present, the iron, as a magnetic body, would not fail to 
respond. 


As regards the eddy-currents, it may be well to consider a little further 
upon what their importance depends. If there were no secondary circuit, 
the magnetism of each wire of the iron core would be continued at the 
moment after break, supposed infinitely sudden, by a superficial eddy-current. 
A secondary circuit, closely intertwined with the primary, would transfer 
these eddy-currents to itself, and so continm* for the first moment the niag- 
notism of the core. But a little later, as the magnetism diminished, eddy- 
currents would tend to be formed, and their importance for our purpose 
depends upon their duration. If this be short, compared with the time- 
constants of the secondary circuit, their influence may be neglected. Other- 
wise the electromotive force of the falling magnetism lags, and acts to less 
advantage. The time-constant, viz. the time in which the current 1‘alls in 
1, for the principal eddy-current in a cylindej- of radius R is 


the ratio e 
given by 


4fTrfiCR^ 

' (2-404)'^ ’ 


.( 8 ) 


where C represents the conductivity and fi the permeability f. If d be the 
thickness of a thin sheet having the same time-constant as the wire of radius 
R, it is easily shown in the same way that 

rf:E-'7r:2*404. 


If we take for iron in c.G.s. measure 


we get approximately 


(/== 1/9611, /a = 500, 




(9) 


so that for a wire of 1 mm. diameter t = second. It may be doubted 
whether this would be small enough to prevent the eddy-currents reacting 
injuriously upon the secondary circuit. 


* Recent Reeearchee^ p. 823. 

t BriU Absoc, Rep. p. 446 (1882) ; Scientific Papers, ii. p. 128. 
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We will now consider the third of the causes which impose a limit upon 
the secondary spark, viz. want of suddenness in the break, supposed for the 
present to be unprovided with a condenser. After the cessation of metallic 
contact the primary current is prolonged by the formation of a sort of arc, 
the duration of which dej)ends among other things, such as the character of 
the metals, upon the magnitade of the current itself. If we again suppose 
the behaviour of the iron to be ideal, wt* may treat the secondary circuit as 
a siijiple vibrat;or, upon which acts a force ( U) ])roportional to the rate of fall 
of the ]»rimary current. The equation of such a vibrator is, as usual, 




du „ rr 
+ /c ^ + n^u = U ; 


( 10 ) 


and the solution corresponding to u = 0 (no charge), dujdt^O (no current), 
when ^ =0, is* 


where 


f sin 7i' (t — ^') . Udt\ (11) 

J 0 


= V (»?* ~ |^/«-). 


( 12 ) 


I'he various elements of (11) represent in fact l.he effects at time t of the 
velocities U dt' communicated {t ~ t') earlier. In the present case we are to 
suppose tliat U is positive throughout, and that Jf/ dt' is given. 

The integral simplifies in the case of /c = 0, that is of evanescent secondary 
T*esist.ance. We have then n- = n, and 


u = ^ f sin 91 (t — i').U dt' (13) 

It is easy to see that the integral, representing the potential at the secondary 
terminals, is a maximum when U is concentrated at some one time t\ and 
t is such that 

sin ?i(^ ~ 1, 

that is, when tlie bre^ak is absolutely sudden and the time considered is one 
quarter period later. If the break be not sudden, sin w {t — t') will depart 
from its maximum value during part of the range of integration, and the 
highest possible value of u will not be attained. 


The theory is substantially the same if k be finite. There is some value 
of {t — f') for which 

is a maximum ; and the greatest value of u will be arrived at by concen- 
trating IT at some time t\ and by so choosing t that has the value 

above defined. The conclusion is that if the primary current fall to zero 


Theory of Sound, Vol. i. § 66. 
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from its maximum value without oscillation, the potential at the secondary 
terminals will be greatest when this fall is absolutely sudden, and that this 
greatest value begins to be sensibly departed from when the break occupies 
a time comparable with one of the time-constants of the secondary circuit. 
In the Oixso of no resistance we have to deal merely with the time of 
secondary oscillation ; but if the resistance is high, the other time-constant, 
N/S, may be the smaller {see equation (2)}. 

It is hiiixj that the character of the secondary coil, especially its regards 
the number of its windings, enters into the (juestion. On the supposition of 
an absolutely sudden break, we arrived at the rather paradoxical conclusion 
that the limit of spark-length depended only upon the capacity of the 
secondaiy without regard to the number of windings — a number which could 
be changed in a high ratio without sensibly influencing the capacity. We 
see now, at any rate, that a reduction in the number of windings, and the 
accompanying diminution in the time of oscillation, would necessitate a 
greater and greater suddenness of break, if the full effect is to be retained. 

We will now consider the action of the jminary condenser — a (piestion, the 
1 ‘cader may be inclined to think, aln^ady too long postponed. F(;r it is well 
known that in most actual coils the condenser is an auxiliary of the utmost 
importance, increasing the spark-length 6 or 10 times, even when the break 
is made at pieces of platinum. And, although it has been customary to say, 
no doubt correctly, tha.t the condenscu' acts by absorbing into itnself the 
primary spark, and so increasing the suddenness of break, it is usual to 
attribute to it a further virtue, and not unnaturally when it is remembered 
that the effect may be not merely to stop, but actually to reverse, the primary 
current. If, however, the theory of the foregoing pages is correct, we shall 
be constrained to take a different view. 

The action of the condenser, and especially the most advantageous 
capacity, has been studied experimentally by Walter* and by Mizuno. That 
there must be a most advantageous capacity is evident beforehand, inasmuch 
as a very small capacity is continuous wdth no condenser at all, and a, very 
large capacity is continuous with an uninterrupted flow of the primary 
current. It is more instructive that the former observer found the most 
advantageous capacity to vary with the manner of break (whether in air or 
under oil), and that the latter found a dependence upon the strength of the 
primary current, a larger current demanding a larger condenser. 

When a condenser is employed, it is important that it be connected as 
directly as possible with the points between which the break is made to 
occur. A comparatively small electromagnet, included between one of tht 
break-points and the associated condenser- terminal, suffices to diminish, or 
even to annul, the advantage which the use of the condenser otherwise 
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presents*. The explanation is, of course, that the current in an electro- 
magnet so situated tends to flow on across the break -gap, and so to establish 
an arc, with a force which the condenser is powerless to relieve. 

Returning to the theoretical aspect of the question, and inquiring whether 
there is any reason foi‘ expecting a condenser to give an advantage as 
compared with an absolutely sudden cessation of the })rimary current, it 
is difficult to see ground for other than a negative answer. In the case of 
no magnetic leakage, somewhat closely approached, one would suppose, in 
practice, an instantaneous abolition of the primary current throws the luhole 
available energy into the secondary circuit, and thus, doing all that is pos.sible, 
allows no room for an improvement. Under such conditions a condenser can 
only do harm. 

In the opposite extreme case of but a relatively small mutual induction 
between primary and secondary, it is indeed conceivable that the action of 
a condenser may be advantageous. The two currents would then be com- 
paratively independent and, if the resistances were low, they might execute 
numerous oscillations. If the primary current were simply stopped, the 
effect in the secondary would be small; whereas, especially if there were 
synchronism, the vibrations of the primary current rendered possible by the 
condenser might cause an accumulation of effect in the*, secondary. The case 
would be that of “ intermittent vibrations f,” such as may occur when a large 
tuning-fork is clamped in a vice. A vibration, started by a blow, in one prong 
gradually transfers itself to the other. But it is difficult to beli(wc that any- 
thing of this sort occurs in an induction-coil as actually used. 

I do not know how far the theoretical arguments here advanced will 
convince the reader that the use of a condenser in the primary circuit should 
offer no advantage as compared with a sufficiently sudden simple break ; but 
I may confess that I should have hesitated to put them forward had I not 
obtained experimental confirmation of them. My earlier attempts in this 
direction were unsuccessful. A quick break was constructed in which a 
spring, bearing upwards against a stop, could be knocked away by a blow 
with a staff, or by a falling weight. Although the contacts were of platinum, 
but little advantage was gained in comparison with the ordinary platinum 
break of the coil. Thus in one set of experiments, where the coil was excited 
by a single Grove cell, a break made quickly by hand gave a spark about 
8 mm. long. The use of a weight, hung by a cotton thread, and falling 
through about 12 feet when the thread was burned, increased the length only 
to 8^ mm. This was without a condenser. When the condenser was applied, 
the spark-length was 14 rnm., and it made no perceptible difference whether 
or not the falling weight was employed. Considering that the velocity of the 

* PhiU Mag. Vol. ii. p. 282 (1901). [Vol. iv. p. 562.] 

t "Theoiij of Smind^ Vol. i. § 114. 
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weight at impact must have been about 30 feet per second and that its mass 
was large compared with that of the spring, these results were far from pro- 
mising. With a stronger primtiry current the advantage gained from the 
condenser was much greater, and the utility of the quicker break, with or 
without condenser, seemed to be nil. 

But, in spite of the failure of the quick break, one oi- two obsei'vations 
presented themselves which seemed worthy of being followed up. It was 
noticed that, with one Grove cell in the primary, the sjKirk, although V(uy 
inferior when no condenser at all was employed, was improved when the 
usual condenser (of large cfipacity) was replaced by a single sheet of coated 
glass (Franklin’s pane). And, what was perhaps more instructive still, when 
the ali-ead}^ weak primary current was further reduced by the insertion of ont^ 
or two ohms extra resistance, the spark-length (now very small) was less with 
than without the usual coil condenser. This observation was repeated, with 
like result, upon another coil (by Apps) and its associate ‘d condenser. At 
any rate in the case of very weak primary currents, the usual condenser did 
harm rather than good. 

The view, suggested by the foregoing results, that while the ordinary 
break wiis quick enough in the case of weak currents to allow a condenser 
to be dispensed with, the superior arcing power of strong currents demanded 
a much more rapid break, encouraged fiu’ther efforts. An attempt to secure 
suddenness by forcibly breaking with a jerk a length of rather thin copper 
wire, forming part of the primary circuit, failed entirely, as did also, perhaps 
for want of sufficiently powerful appliances, an attenij^t to blow up a portion 
of the primary circuit by electric discharge. Another method, however, at 
once allowed an advance to be secured. This consisted in cutting the primary 
circuit by a pistol-bullet ; and it was found that this form of break without 
condenser was about as efficient as the usual platinum break with condenser, 
although the primary current was increased to that supplied by three or four 
Grove cells and the spark-length to 40 mm., that is, under about the ordinary 
conditions of working. 

A further improvement was effected by cutting away about half of the 
bullet with the intention of raising its velocity. The following results were 
recorded with an Apps’ coil excited by three Grove cells. Th(i spark-gap 
being 50 mm., the usual platinum break and condenser were not able to send 
a spark across. Even with the somewhat more efficient break provided by 
a pot of mercury well drowned in oil and condenser, only about one break in 
fifteen succeeded. On the other hand, of three bullets fired so as to cut the 
primary wire (no condenser) two succeeded ; while for the failure of the third 
there was some explanation. The bullet without condenser was now dis- 
tinctly superior to the best ordinary break with condenser. 

The next step was the substitution of a W/ie-bullet, fired from a service 
rifle. Here again the bullets were reduced to about one-half, and after 
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cutting the wire were received in a long box packed with wet sawdust. At 
60 mm., while the mercury-under-oil break with condenser gave only feeble 
brush-discharges, good sparks were nearly uniformly obtained from the bullet 
working without a condenser. At 70 mm. the bullet without condenser was 
about upon a level with the mercury-under-oil break with condenser at 
60 mm. As regards the strength of the priiuary current, if there was any 
difference, the advantage was upon the side of the ordinary break with 
condenser, inasmuch as in the case of the bullet the leads were longer and 
included about 8 cm. of finer copper wire where the bullet pa.ssed. 

In the next set of experiments upon the same Apps’ coil excited by three 
Groves, the bullet was used each time, and the comparison was between the 
effect with and without the usual coil condenser. At 55 mm. the bullet 
without condenser gave each time a fail* or a good spark, while with the 
condenser there was nothing more than a feeble brush scanrely visible in 
a good light. 

The single pane of coated glass was next substituted for the usual con- 
denser of the coil, with tln^ idea that possibly this might be useful although 
the larger capacity was deleterious. But no distinct difference was detected 
when the bullet was fired with this or without any condenser. 

In the last set of experiments now recorded the jjrimary current was 
raised, six Grove cells being ernploycid partly in parallel, and the wire was 
cut each time by a rifle-bullet. At 90 nun. no spark could 1)0 got when the 
coil condenser was in connexion ; when it was discon ru'ctod, a spark, good or 
fair, was observed near'ly every shot. 

Altogether these experiments strongly support the view that the only use 
of a condenser, in conjunction with an ordinary break, is to quicken it by 
impeding the development of an arc, so that when a sufficient rapidity of 
break can be obtained by other means, the condenser is deleterious, operating 
in fact in the reverse direction, and prolonging the period of decay of the 
primary current. It is hoped that the establishment of this fact will imspire 
confidence in the theory, and perhaps suggest improvements in the design of 
coils. The first requirement is evidently the existence of sufficient energy at 
break, and this implies a considerable mass of iron, well magnetized, and not 
forming a circuit too nearly closed. The full utilization of this energy is 
impeded by want of suddenness in the break, by eddy-currents in the iron, 
and (in respect of spark-length) by capacity in the secondary. It is to be 
presumed that in a well -designed coil these impediments should operate 
somewhat equally. It would be useless to subdivide the iron, or to reduce 
the secondary capacity, below certain limits, unless at the same time the 
break could be made more sudden. It would not be surprising if it were 
found that the tentative efforts of skilful instrument-makers have already 
led to a suitable compromise, at least in the case of coils of moderate size. 
The design of larger instruments may leave more to be accomplished. 
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